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PREFACE TO THIRD EDITION. 


It has not been deemed advisable to make my? material 
alterations in the plan and scope of this work, so that, 
beyond careful revision and the addition of a few char- 
acteristic illustrations of important mineral deposits, the 
present edition is in much the Bame form as the previous 
ones. 

The criticisms of the press generally, and the kind ex- 
pressions of personal approval of the book which the 
author has received from numerous practical men, lead 
him to hope that he has succeeded in his endeavour to 
produce a handy and useful book for prospectors in all 
lands, so far as all the important minerals and ores, their 
recognition and their modes of occurrence, are concerned. 


Loudon, 

January, 1903 . 


S. HERBERT COX. 



PREFACE TO FIRST EDITION. 


The object of this volume is to give a sketch of those 
subjects which underlie the calling of the Prospector, 
without encroaching to any great extent upon the pro- 
vinces occupied by the sciences of Mineralogy and Geology, 
or the arts of Mining and Metallurgy, which are too far 
reaching to allow of more than the briefest mention in 
a work of this sort. 

It is evident, therefore, that the scope of the work 
must be necessarily limited, but it is hoped that to the 
practical Prospector it may give certain hints as regards 
the recognition of Minerals with which he is unacquainted, 
while, to the student, it may afford an introduction to 
tiie subject which will be of use in directing his work 
into the proper channels. 

& h. a 


London, 

/aft Mary, 1808 . 
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PROSPECTING TOR MINERALS. 


CHAPTER I 

INTRODUCTION AND IIINT8 ON GEOLOGY. 

Metals and Minerals occur in Nature with such varying forms, 
and distributed under such different conditions, that it is im- 
possible to enunciate laws regarding their mode of occurrence, 
without giving so many exceptions that the value of the laws 
might be called in question. On the other hand, the minerals 
themselves are easily recognised when found, if ordinary intelli- 
gence is brought to bear in testing them. 

Certain metals and minerals, such as gold and the various 
ores of copper, which can he recognised readily without any 
special tests being applied, attract a large amount of attention 
from prospectors who have not had any scientific training ; 
whilst those minerals which require some skill to determine are, 
as a general rule, passed over by the same men. 

Apart from the ease with which gold is recognised, its intrinsic 
value, the absenoe of fluctuations in the market price, and the 
certainty that no difficulty will ever be experienced in disposing 
of it, no matter in what quantity it is found, give an attraction 
to mining for gold which is not shared by any other metal. 
But, although gold possesses all these advantages, it is quite as 
difficult to determine whether some gold-bearing deposits can 1* 
worked to a profit as it is to decide a similar question regarding 
tin, lead, antimony, or sine. 

There are a number of scientific questions which bear directly 
or indirectly upon the occurrence of minerals, and it is found 
that certain minerals are generally associated with certain rocks ; 
but, while this is the case, there would be no work for the 
prospector if the presence or absence of ores could l'e deter- 
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mined by an examination of the geological structure of a 
district. 

There is a glamour about a ]>ros|>ec tor’s calling which inducea 
many to undertake the work in which comparatively few succeed. 
The independent life, the change of scene, the chance of making 
discoveries day by day and of incoming wealthy in a moment, 
lead many to prefer this to the work of more settled mining 
districts where good wages can be earned. The true prospector 
never leaves his adopted calling |>ermanently ; if pursued by 
bad fortune until his resources have come to an end, he will 
migrate to a mining camp and work for wages for a time ; but, 
as soon as occasion oilers, he returns to the held and continues 
to search for the Eldorado that he always feels confident he will 
discover. 

There is little that a l>o<>k can teach such men regarding the 
search for gold, but it is possible that they may obtain hints 
which would induce them to abandon worthless undertakings, 
and also learn to distinguish, roughly, minerals which are not of 
common occurrence, but are still of value 

For the student who is preparing to embark on his career, 
some detailed information is necessary, and some little time 
must be devoted to a general description of mineral deposits, 
their probable origin and modes of occurrence, l>efore investiga- 
ting the conditions which are peculiar to individual groups of 
ores. 

It does not appear advisable to enter into the theoretical 
questions of geology, and in these pages it will be assumed that 
a general knowledge of the principles of that science has already 
been acquired ; there are, however, a few points which require 
to be emphasised. 

Geological Age. — From the prospector’s point of view the 
geologioal age of the rocks is a matter of very little importance, 
and this cannot be too clearly understood. It is true that in 
certain countries there are deposits of mineral which are asso- 
ciated with rocks of special geological age ; as, for instance, the 
coals of the European coalfields with beds of the Carboniferous 
system : but when other countries are visited it is found that, 
although seams of coal exist, they frequently belong to other 
geologioal periods ; and the rocks of the Carboniferous system 
are of an entirely different nature. Not to multiply instances, 
it may be mentioned that in New Zealand the Carboniferous 
rocks consist of indurated sandstones and slates, in which no 
traces of coal are found, whilst the coals themselves are of 
Cretaceous age and, in some cases, even younger. 
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As a further illustration, gold-bearing reefs are found tra- 
versing schistose rocks, diorites, Aa, in western Australia ; in 
Lower Silurian strata in Victoria ; in Upper Silurian and Lower 
Devonian strata in New 8onth Wales ; in Curboniferous and 
Upper Devonian strata in New Zealand, and in the same colony 
the auriferous reefs of the Thames Goldfield intersect submarine 
volcanic rocks which are certainly not older than Cretaceous and 
may be little older than Miocene. It will thus be apparent 
that whatever other guides may be of importance to the 
prospector, but little can be gained from a scientific knowledge 
of the geological age of the rocks. We have to go W each new 
district with an open mind, and be prepared to findfthe conditions 
prevailing different in many features from those to which we 
have been accustomed elsewhere. The nature of the deposits 
must be studied, points of resemblance to other localities noted, 
.and differences investigated so that a true appreciation of the 
value of the mineral deposits can be formed. 

General Observations. — It is not intended to convey the 
idea that experience gained in one locality will not be of any 
value in another ; for there are many features which are the 
same wherever one may go, and, after investigating the mode of 
occurrence of mineral deposits, a few of the more important of 
them will be enumerated for the guidance of students. It is 
important to cultivate a general eye for country, and be able to 
determine from a casual inspection whether ahy particular 
district presents features which render it possible that mineral 
deposits will be found ; and, at this point, a broad distinction 
must be drawn between those which are found in ritu, or 
associated with the rocks themselves, although under varying 
conditions, and which will be called in these pages “ Mineral 
Deposits*'; and “Alluvial Deposits,” which have been worn 
from their parent rocks, and re-arranged in the gravels or 
sands of rivers, on sea beaches, or in certain glacier drifts. 

Mineral Deposits occur under a great variety of conditions, 
which will be dealt with later ; but, so far as their association 
with the containing rocks is concerned, the same remarks will 
apply to each. * 

It is seldom that the principal mountain range of a country 
is die more important repository of minerals, but those ranges 
which flank the main range often contain these deposits. It is 
quite possible that the reason of this is that die rocks composing 
the principal ranges are harder, and less liable to disintegration 
end decomposition than those of which the flanking ranges are 
composed ; for die harder rooks, unless interstratified with those 
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of softer texture, are not ho congenial to mineral deposits as those 
which are subject to decoin position when exposed to the atmo- 
sphere. It appears, therefore, that, as the harder rocks seldom 
contain mineral deposits of importance, the higher ranges must, 
as a rule, be less productive than those of lesser elevation. It 
must not l>e supposed, however, that the really soft rocks are 
those in which mineral deposits are most likely to be found ; 
for, unless a rock is indurated to some extent, it is hardly likely 
to contain mineral deposits of value ; it thus appears that rocks 
of medium hardness are generally the most promising, and that 
those which decompose readily, and form a considerable (quantity 
of oxide of iron in the process, are, generally speaking, the more 
worthy of attention. 

The physical condition of the rocks also requires to be studied. 
Whilst the actual angle of bedding, whether flat or steep, 
appears to exert very little influence on the value of the 
deposits, it is seldom the case, where rocks have been subjected 
to much contortion, where, in fact, they are bent and twisted 
into many sharp anticlinal and synclinal folds, that they con- 
tain mineral deposits of a permanent nature. 

The intersection of sedimentary strata by igneous dykes may, 
genet ally, be looked upon its a favourable indication, more 
especially when these are of a hornblendic or augitic nature, 
such as diorite or diabase ; but this condition, like the last, 
must not be taken to apply where the strata are greatly 
disturbed by the intrusions. There are certain rocks, such 
as limestones and serpentines, in which very irregular deposits 
of mineral occur, and which do not follow any known rules, and 
in rocks of this class valuable, though very erratic, deposits are 
occasionally found. 

It will thus be observed that what one has chiefly to depend 
upon, in deciding whether a new district is worthy of the 
attention of the prospector, is a development of an “ eye for 
country,” which can only be acquired by practice, bearing in 
mind the hints given above. 

Alluvial Deposits are those which are derived from the 
parent rocks by denudation, and thus the general remarks 
regarding the nature of the country will generally apply to 
these deposits as well ; but there are certain points relating to 
them which deserve special attention at this early stage of 
the subject 

Those alluvial deposits which occur near their parent rocks 
are governed absolutely by the conditions already quoted, but^ 
seeing that the denudation which produced the sands and 
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gravels in which alluvial gold and other precious metals are 
found lias opt* ra tod during long periods ; that, in some instances, 
this denudation has been on a gigantic scale, * bile the amount 
of gold included in the gravels formed is only small ; that 
subsequent cross-drainage may have concentrated this gold 
in the beds ( f streams until it is in sufficient quantities to be 
of value, and that the gold may have bee n transported for great 
distances from the point from which it was originally broken; 
it behoves the prospector to test any la ds of gravel or other 
alluvial deposits he may find, by panning, in order to satisfy 
hiinBelf whether or no any metal or mineral of valw occurs in 
them. 

It is not only on the surface, m the lads of streams, that 
alluvial deposits may exist, but they are frequently found buried 
at some depth below the surface soil ; in these cases shafts have 
to be sunk until the Ikm 1 rock is reached, on which the metal is 
generally richer than in the overlying drift. There* are also 
numerous instances in which the contour of the country has 
been completely changed since the deposits wen- formed, and 
many cases might be cited in Australia in which old river beds, 
carrying both gold and tinstone, have been buried below sheets 
of basalt, necessitating heavy expenditure in testing the deposit 
before it can be decided whether the metal occurs in sufficient 
quantity to make it payable to work. 

It must be obvious that very few surface indications of 
deposits of this sort can be looked for, and, although a pros- 
pector well acquainted with a district may be able to lorm 
conclusions, it is quite impossible for a new arrival to do so 
with any degree of certainty, without having recourse to a 
study of the w ork of prev ious observers on the structure of the 
country ; and here it is of imjiortance to mention the fact that 
in every civilised |>art of the world a great deal of information, 
of a reliable nature, is available regarding the geological struc- 
ture of the country, and the experience that has been gained as 
to the distribution of minerals. The resj»ective governments 
employ geologists, surveyors, and other officials to investigate 
these points, and to report concerning them ; and it is of the 
greatest assistance to any new arrival to procure these report* 
and study them carefully. 

Conditions which have to be Studied. — It must be borne 
in mind that the prospector has not only to find mineral 
which is in itself intrinsically valuable, but must also know 
enough regarding the methods of working, the costs of dif- 
ferent processes, <fcc., to determine whether the metal or 
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mineral is present in sufficient quantity to make the deposit 
of value. 

There are many considerations that will affect a decision on 
this point ; for, in certain cases, deposits of very low value can 
be worked, whilst in others, even moderately rich ores are 
worthless because the conditions that prevail are not favourable. 
While it is beyond the limits of a book of this sort to enter at 
all fully ujM>n so important a subject, it will la* well to indicate 
in some way the points which require special attention. Natur- 
•» J, the first question is the richness of the ore; a question 
which can, in certain cases, l>e answered approximately by an 
examination of it, by panning tests, or bv assay of carefully- 
taken samples. In testing this question, it must always be 
borne in mind that the value of mineral deposits will vary 
within a distance of a few feet ; hence constant sampling should 
be undertaken at every point available, so as to decide the 
extent and value of the richer and poorer portions of the 
deposit. 

It is obvious that a deposit only becomes of value when 
sufficient ore has been shown to exist to make it certain that 
it will pay for extraction, and when it is known what treat- 
ment may be necessary. I'ntil that time the deposit is only 
* prospect, and, as such, comes within the province of the 
prospector. 

Having tested a deposit in this manner and arrived at a 
knowledge of its intrinsic worth, other points require atten- 
tion. 

Is water power available to enable the mine to be worked 
at a minimum cost, and what expense is likely to be incurred 
in utilising this ? 

Do facilities exist for transmitting, by means of electricity, 
power generated by water at a point some distance from the 

deposit? 

Is there sufficient water available for the mechanical or 
metallurgical operations thut will have to be carried on? 

Is there much or little water in the mine which will have to 
l>e pumped ? 

Is fuel available in large quantity and at a reasonable cost ? 

Is labour good, plentiful, and cheap? 

Can mining timber be procured cheaply and of good quality ? 

Is there a good and suitable site on which machinery can 
be erected ? 

What facilities of communication by rail or road exist, and 
m hat is the cost of freight ? 
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Is the ore of a refractory nature, or can it be easily treated 
for the recovery of the metal it contains ? 

Do special lacilities exist which make mining very cheap? 

It is upon the answers to these questions that the value of a 
deposit will depend, seeing that, in some cases, mines are worked 
ami mineral extracted with large profits from ores which are 
not intrinsically worth more than 10s, or 12s. per ton; while, 
in other cases, ores that have a value of £4 or £5 per ton, or 
even more, will not pay to work, because the conditions are 
not favourable. 

It must be clearly understood that ouly very lrrge deposits 
can be worked which are of so low a grade as those first 
mentioned, because it is only by treating large quantities that 
the cost of extraction can be brought to a minimum, and an 
operation of this sort will involve a very large expenditure of 
capital at the outset. It is difficult to further define the con- 
ditions which must lie fulfilled, so that the prospector must 
rely upon his own judgment to a very great oxtout, bearing in 
mind the points already alluded to. 

Rooks. — In the inmeralogical portion of this book allusion 
will be made to the rock-forming minerals, and it is now pro- 
posed to give some account of the combinations of minerals which 
compose the different rocks, as well as the physical conditions 
under which they occur. 

Rocks may be divided into two great groups, viz. : — Those 
which are of eruptive origin, or were, at the time of their 
formation, in a plastic state induced either by fusion or the 
influence of heat in the presence of moisture ; and those which 
are of sedimentary origin and have been deposited by the 
agency of water under conditions very similar to those which 
now prevail upon the earth’s surface. 

The latter group, however, is capable of further subdivision 
into mechanically and organically formed rocks; while the 
former may be subdivided according as they were formed at 
great depths below the surface of the ground, like the granites ; 
were intruded as dykes, like the Cornish elvans ; or poured 
forth from volcanoes, like the basalts. 

These subdivisions, both in the eruptive and stratified 
rocks, are not clear and well defined, but merge one into the 
other. Granites and basalts, for instance, both occur as dykes ; 
whilst calcareous sandstones are formed partly mechanically and 
partly by organic means. It is not proj>osed to give any long 
description of the operations of Nature in producing these rocks, 
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but simply to give ready means for distinguishing the different 
classes of deposit. 

IoXKOUB OR ErUPTIVR ROCKS. 

Igneous rocks are either of hydrothermal, trappean, or 
volcanic origin, and any classification should at the outset 
take this division into consideration. 

The hydrothermal rooks include all those of granitic 
character, such as granite and syenite, and their various modi- 
fications, which are characterised by the presence or absence of 
special minerals. It will he sufficient here to mention that 
Granite is a crystalline granular admixture of the minerals, 
orthoclase, mica, and quartz ; and that Syenite consists of 
orthoclase and hornblende. There are a number of intermediate 
rocks, some of which will l>e found in the table on p. 9 ; but the 
limits of this hook will not permit of details. 

These rocks have apparently been formed at great depths 
below the surface of the earth, and in the presence of water 
raised to a considerable temperature, thus allowing the respective 
minerals to crystal lise more or less perfectly from the magma 
formed. 

By the term magma, it is implied that at depths below the 
surface the rocks existing, whntexer their origin may have been, 
are raised to such a temperature that, were they on the surface, 
they would fuse; hut being under the pressure of the overlying 
strata they are unable to expand, and so fusion is prevented. 
But in the presence of water, which appears to occur to every 
depth it has yet l>een possible to explore, the heat probably 
effects a partial solution, and in the digester thus existing, a 
more or less pasty mass is formed, from which the minerals 
crystallise in a consecutive order. 

The fact that of the minerals which constitute granite, the 
felspar and mica, both more fusible than quartz, occur as 
crystals ; whilst the quartz forms a crystalline paste, which is 
Always moulded around them, is in itself a proof that the rock 
could not have solidified from a state of mere fusion ; moreover, 
the enclosure of a number of microscopic particles of water in the 
quartz of granite appears to indicate that, in some cases at any 
rate, water must have Wen present at the time o' its formation. 

The trappean rocks, as they were called by the older 
geologists, form a convenient field-group of rocks of medium 
crystalline grain, occurring in dykes and sheets. Most dolerites 
and diabases come under this head 
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* I'lagioclase ‘includes all those felspars in which the two principal cleavage planes are not at right angles to one 
another ; they contain lime, soda, or both, in their composition* Orthoclase is a potash felspar with rectangular 
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Volcanic rocks art* those which have reached the surface, 
either through volcanoes or simple fissures, and have been 
distributed as lava streams or as volcanic dust, <kc. ; they have 
very marked differences in structure, de|**ndent upon their 
chemical composition. The trachytes contain a large propor- 
tion of silica, and are generally of a grey colour; they consist of 
hornblende arid sanidine, which is a transparent variety of ortho 
clane. It must be remembered that in true trachytes no free quartz 
occurs, and that when quartz crystals are developed, or when 
there is an excess of silica in the glassy ground, the rock 
becomes a rhyolite. On the other hand, there is a series of 
basic volcanic rocks in which the percentage of silica is not 
high, and these are known collectively as basalts. Basalt 
consists of augite and magnetite, with a certain quantity of one 
of the triclmie felspars, and, generally, olivine; these rocks are 
named basalt, anamesite, or dolerite, according as they are fine 
grained, of medium, or distinctly crystalline structure. There is 
also a series of intermediate rocks between trachytes and basalts, 
known as andesites, in w hich the hornblende-andesites consist 
of hornblende and a triclinic felspar, and are allied to the 
diorites ; whilst the augite andesites art' very closely allied to- 
the basalts, but cunta.n more silica in their composition. 


SiniMKATAio Hocks. 

The mechanically formed sedimentary rocks consist of mud, 
clay, sand, and gravel, together with their corresponding shales, 
slates, sandstones, and conglomerates, which have been produced 
by consolidation of the sediments. They are also at times 
changed, by a process of metamorphism, analogous to what takes 
place in the formation of granite, to schists, gneiss, or quartzite. 

The organically formed rocks comprise limestones and coals, 
the former being produced by the accumulation of the shells of 
molluscs, <kc., w'hich have extracted lime from the water to form 
their covering ; the latter, by the growth, decay, and submer- 
gence of trees and plants. Besides these, certain beds, such as 
gypsum, magnesian limestone, and rock salt, have been pre- 
cipitated from solution in inland waters, such as the Dead Sea, 
or Great Salt Lake of Utah. 

Movements of the Rooks. — These varied rocks which have 
either, as the sedimentary deposits, been formed under water, 
or, as the eruptive rocks, intruded through other beds at all 
times during the geological history of the Earth, have, since their 
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formation, been subjected to numerous changes. Some have been 
raised from the sea without being tilted to any extent from their 
original horizontal position ; others have l>eon folded into most 
fantastic shapes ; and others again have !>een completely in- 
verted. In other cases, movements which have taken place 
since the rocks became solid itied have caused fractures, and by 
the rocks on one side of the crack sliding on those on the other, 
faults have been produced. 

Without entering into any of the theories which have been 
propounded to account for these movements, it may be stated 
that, even at the present day, great ami important movements 
of the land are continually taking [dace ; in some parts die land 
is slowly rising from the sea , in others, a continued hut gradual 
subsidence is going on. Earthquakes, moreover, produce slight 
oscillations of the land, and thus a redistribution of the land and 
sea is in constant progress. 

There is ample evidence, in the occurrence of fossiliferous 
rocks which enter into the structure of important mountain 
ranges, that these oscillations of the land have also occurred 
in the past, and the varying angles at which the different 
sedimentary rocks arc lying show that in many cases they 
must have been subjected to a lateral pressure, which has 
produced the crumpling of tin 4 rocks already referred to, and, 
in some cases, the dislocations or faults which have also been 
mentioned. 

Where the rocks have been folded in the form of an arch, 
they are said to form an anticlinal ; and where they occupy a 
basin, they are spoken of as forming a synclinal. Widespread 
folds of the foregoing nature are called ge-anticlinals and 
geo-aynclinals respectively ; and it is interesting to note that 
in the areas occupied by ge-anticlinals the rocks are generally 
so much broken and jointed that they offer great facilities for 
removal by the ordinary denuding agents ; hence it is hardly to 
be wondered at that ge-anticlinals generally occupy valleys and 
depressions on the present surface of the earth. Not only is 
this the case with large structural movements, hut the ordinary 
anticlines and synclines, which are of more local character, 
are found to exhibit the same peculiarity ; for the synclines 
generally constitute the hills, while the anticlines occupy the 
valleys. 

Geological Observations in the Field.— While it is not 
necessary for the prospector to make accurate geological surveys 
of the country on which he is engaged, it is very often of im- 
portance for him to obtain some idea of its structure ; as upon 
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this may frequently dej>eud the value, or otherwise, of special 
areas to which he may be inclined to devote his attention. 
More especially in strati tied deposits, such as coal, is this of 
importance , but, even when dealing with lodes, it is frequently 
useful to study the distribution of the rocks in order to discover 
what effect those of different nature exert upon the mineral 
deposits. 

in examining the surface of a country in which the rocks are 
of sedimentary origin, it will be found, as a rule, that the beds 
are inclined at varying angles to the horizon, and in making a 
geological survey of any special district it is necessary to note 
the dip and strike of the rocks at every available point. When 
any well-marked bed occurs, ^uch, for instance, as a seam of 



Kir 1 -Plan. 

coal Or belt of conglomerate or limestone, its line of outcrop 
should be carefully followed and mapped ; the boundaries of any 
eruptive rocks should also be clearly delineated on the plan. 

The strike of a rock is the direction of a horizontal line in 
any of the beds ; or, in other words, the direction in which a 
level drive would be put in on the floor of the bed. The dip 
is a line at right angles to the strike on the plane of the beds, 
and the angle is to be measured in relation to the horizon. 

When any particular bed is followed on the surface, it is 
often found that it does not continue with the same strike for 
any great distance ; that, in fact, it gradually veers round, as 
shown at (a) in the sketch, the direction of the dip changing at 
the same time. By a study of a plan thus made the positions 
of the anticlines and synclines can be determined, and other 
lines of elevation can also be noted *, and a section constructed. 
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such as the following, which serves to convoy a very fairly 
accurate conception of the structure of the country. As a 
matter of fact, the boundaries of rocks are sometimes rather 
obscure in consequence of the variable movements which ha\e 
occurred ; but the occurrence of faults and dykes is what makes 
this tracing of boundaries on the surface most difficult. The 



displacements due to faults may be only an inch or so, or may 
be several hundred feet ; while in a few exceptional cases, as, 
for instance, in the fault which crosses Scotland from Dunbar to 
the Ayrshire coast, the displacement may be as much as two or 
even three miles. 

A study of faults is of very great importance, more especially 
on account of their close association with mineral lodes ; but 
faults should never be assumed for the purpose of explaining 
difficulties which are encountered in mapping the surface geology, 
unless very good evidence of their existence can be found, and 
until every other means of explanation of the phenomena has 
been tried and found wanting. 
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CHAPTER II. 

THU DKTKKMINAIION OF MINERALS. 

Thk determination o! the more important minerals which may 
be met with deserves special attention at the outset of the 
subject, and the present chapter vt ill l>e devoted to the simpler 
means ot distinguishing them. It is not, however, intended to 
encroach upon the detailed study of mineralogy, on which sub- 
ject the many valuable treatises published can be consulted. 

When minerals occur in a sufficiently pure state, they are 
generally crystallised more or less perfectly, in certain definite 
forms — e.g., pyrites, calcite, and garnet — but many minerals, 
especially those forming sedimentary rocks, are composed of 
very minute grains, in which either the crystalline form has 
been imperfectly developed or the minerals are altogether 
amorphous — e.g., earthy limestone, coal, and massive pyrites. A 
few are incapable of crystallisation — e.g., amber and limonite. 

Mineralogy treats only of natural inorganic substances which 
have the same composition throughout ; but rocks, which may 
be composed of several minerals, either crystallised or not, some- 
times exhibit on a large scale regular forms, which must not 
be considered as due to crystallisation, but to the process of 
cooling ; or to cooling and drying, and the consequent contrac- 
tion. Compact basalt, for instance, which has been formed in 
a molten state, is frequently divided during cooling into more 
or less regular prisms, which are often six sided ; and some of 
the extensive beds of gypsuui near Paris have, in drying, 
assumed the form of huge prismatic pillars. 

There are certain physical properties of minerals which are 
of importance in their determination, regarding which a few 
notes w ill be of interest. 


Structure, 

When minerals do not occur either in isolated crystals or in 
distinct groups, but consist of aggregated crystalline or compact 
particles, they affect different kinds of structure ; and this struc- 
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turc, betides assisting in the determination of minerals, is of 
economic importance; for on it depends the value of certain 
minerals for ornamental purposes. 

Granular Structure, of which sandstone may be taken aa 
a type, is produced by more or less rounded grains being 
cemented together. A coarse granular structure is best seen 
in chrome iron-ore, in which the grains, since they are not 
cleavable, can lie noticed at once. Galena and zinc blende are 
often more or less granular ; but, since both these minerals 
cleave readily, the fracture is lamellar when the grain ot the 
ore is coarse. If, however, they are fine grained, these, in fominou 
with many other ores — eg., copfyer glance , cinnabar , jryrrhotine, 
and, more rarely, enargite and stibnite — exhibit a fine granular 
structure, and are sometimes so fine grained as to approach 
more or less perfectly to a compact texture. 

Saooharoid Structure. — When the mineral is composed of 
small crystalline grains, showing facets and cleavages, the 
structure is called saccharoid — e.g., statuary marble and 
alabaster. 

Lamellar Structure. — When the crystalline particles are 
minute and flat, being laid one on the other, the structure is 
termed scaly — e.g ., chlorite ; while a true lamellar or laminar 
foliated structure, which is best seen in talc and mica, also 
exists in molybdenite , and more rarely, and in a less perff?ct 
manner, in nickel glance . 

Capillary structure is best illustrated by asbestos , the fibres 
of which are readily separable ; but a similar structure may be 
noticed in some specimens of miUerite, the fibres being easily 
separable, but small, brittle, and generally radiating. Only a 
few other minerals possessing this structure could be mentioned, 
and an equally small number occur in velvet or tuft-like ex- 
crescences. 

Fibrous structure is the term employed to describe those 
minerals in which the fibres cannot be easily separated, and is 
generally to be observed in minerals crystallised in a lode 
perpendicular to the walls of the fissure ; but is sometime! 
developed parallel to the walls, or eveja in radiating groups. In 
the first two cases the fibres are straight, as in chrysotile , which 
forms small veins in serpentine, ana is only a variety of ser- 
pentine itself ; and agaiu, in calcite and gypsum t two minerals 
which sometimes exhibit this structure, but do not ordinarily 
]K>sses8 it ; both fibrous calcite and fibrous gypsum have been 
called satin+par, and are cut as ornaments. The fibrous radiate 
structure is conspicuous in malachite, wood tin, and sane 
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hccmatites ; is well marked in stalactites of culcite , 6 arytes, ami 
calamine , while gitlhite, epherosidtrite, and apatite may also be 
mentioned as occurring in radiating fibrous forms. Minerals 

E assessing this radiate structure are often called “ concretions,” 
ut fnany concretions consist of concentric layers where there is 
no sign of crystallisation, and must, therefore, be distinguished 
from those in which crystallisation exists. 

Radiate Structure is not only found in minerals formed of 
minute needle-shaped crystals, but stout prismatic crystals with 
pyramidal ends arc sometimes arranged in radiating groups, as in 
the case of amethyst quartz when crystallised in \ ughs or cavities 
in rocks or lodes. Pyrites also, and azurite , when found in balls 
which have crystallised in a semidiquid mud, exhibit the above 
structure. When radiating crystals assume a slender prismatic 
form they diverge from one another, sending their needle-shaped 
projections in every direction around the centre, like spines on a 
sea urchin ; pyrolusite , stibnite , and natrolite occur in such forms. 

Bacillary Structure is the term used to describe those 
minerals which occur grouped in bundles like sticks — e.g., Epulote. 

Dendritic Structure. — Where many crystals are attached 
one to the other, like beads in a necklace, and especially where 
these diverge like the branches of a tree, they are called 
dendritic. Native copper, silver, and gold frequently occur in 
this form, and oxides of iron and manganese are often found in 
the joints of rocks crystallised in the most beautiful fern-like 
forms. 

Concretionary Structure is affected by uncrystallised minerals 
which have grown from a centre in concentric layers ; and may 
also be seen in certain rocks — e.y., basalts , sandstones , <fcc., in which 
decomposition has taken place around centres. Where nodules 
have grown around a centre in mud or loose sand, the form is 
spherical or nearly so. Many valuable ores of iron occur in 
spherical forms ; extensive deposits (oolitic iron) formed entirely 
of small grains occur in the Jurassic system of Europe ; pisolitic 
ores, in which the grains are the size of a pea, are found in the 
Tertiary rocks, and similar ores also occur in serpentine. In 
theJurassic system, oolitic limestones composed of small perfectly 
round grains of carbonate of lime occur, and a similar structure 
is developed in the calcareous sand on the shores of the Great 
Salt Lake at Utah. 

The centre of these nodules is sometimes formed of a mineral 
grain, and very often of a fossil plant, fish, or shell. In slaty 
rocks the nodules are flattened and irregular in shape, and are 
sometimes mistaken for fossils. 
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Mammillary Struct ure. — When concretions have been 
formed at the same time around several centres, which are at 
regular distances apart, a mammillary structure is induced — e.g., 
chalcedony , which is very variable in form and size ; different 
modifications are described as botryoidal (like a bunch of 
graj>es\ reniform (kidney-like), &c. 

Nodules of ironstone with fossil fish occur in the Cnrlxmifer- 
ous and Permian systems of Europe, and nodules of cement stone 
in the Cretaceous rock of New Zealand. When deposition takes 
place around a stick, the concretion has the form of a cylinder, 
this structure being very common in Home bog iron ores; and 
earthy cobalt ores are found under the same conditions kn New 
Caledonia, where they occur in a decomposed diorite associated 
with serpentine, and have accumulated around the* roots of 
existing trees Concretions of manganese ore arc also formed 
in the depths of the sea 

Vitreous Structyxo. — When minerals exhibit no sign of 
crystallisation they an* called amorphous ; and some which do 
not jmjssoss the )>o^er of crystallising can he distinguished as 
having a compact or vitreous structure — e.g. y amber. 

Cleavage. 

Crystallised minerals have a tendency to split more readily 
in some directions than in others; this property is termed 
cleavage. In some minerals the cleavages are so' easy that, 
in transparent varieties, the planes of cleavage can be seen 
through the crystals, this being often the case in Iceland-epar, 
orthoclase , and barytes. 

In the cube and rhoinbohedron, in which the faces are all of 
the same shape, there are three directions of cleavage parallel 
to the sides — e.(j , galexia and rock salt in the cube, and calcite, 
dolomiUy and svltrxie in the rhombohedron. These cleavages 
are very apparent and are good characters for recognition of 
these minerals. 

The most useful instance of cleavage is that which occurs in 
the diamond, in which there is an easy cleavage parallel to the 
sides of the octahedron ; advantage^* taken of this property in 
shaping diamonds for cutting. If the blade of a knife is applied 
in the proper direction, a smart blow will effect the cleavage. 

In six-sided prisms there is an easy cleavage parallel to the 
base in some minerals — e.g., beryl or emerald and apatite. 

In the rhombic prism there is also frequently an easy cleavage 
parallel to the ba se—e.g., topaz and talc . Barytes, which crystal- 
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lisas in modified rhombic prisms, has two easy cleavages parallel 
to the sides of the prism, and one parallel to the bane. 

In the oblique prisms of orthoclase there are two easy cleavages, 
one parallel to the base and another at right angles to the first 
and parallel to the oblique diagonal. They are at right angles 
to one another, hence the name of the mineral. 

Cleavage is also a property of certain rocka — e.g., slate * — and 
is most perfectly developed in roofing slates of good quality. 
In quarrying sandstones advantage is taken of the joints of the 
rock to divide it into building stones and slabs of different 
thickness, which have subsequently to be dressed on the aides 
as required ; but these properties of jointing and cleavage in 
rocks are of quite different origin from the cleavage of minerals, 
being due entirely to stress or pressure in various directions 
after the consolidation of the rocks, and have no relation 
whatever to the composition of the rocks, whereas, cleavage 
in minerals is a structural peculiarity, which is constant in 
certain mineral species. 


L1U8TRF. 


The term lustre is employed by mineralogists to describe, 
with certain adjectives, the brilliancy or gloss of any substance. 
In describing the lustre, well-known substances are taken as 
the typos, and such terms as adamantine lustre (diamond-like) 
and vitreous lustre (glassy) are used. When minerals do not 
possess any lustre at all they nre described ns “dull.” Tho 
lustre of a mineral is quite independent of its colour. 

The terms usually employed to describe the lustre of minerals 
are as follows : — 


1. Metallic. 

2. Semi-naetallio. 

3. Adamantine. 

4. Vitreous. 


5. Resinous, 
a Greasy. 

7. Nacreous. 

8. Silky. 


These terms are purely arbitrary for, although a plate of 
polished silver may be taken as the best type of metallic lustre, 
this is also exhibited by all the metals irrespective of their oolour, 
and by most metallic sulphides, such as pyrites , stibnite , Ac.; 
hence no distinct line can be drawn between those minerals pos- 
sessing a metallic lustre and those coming under the sub-metallic 
group, of which di allage and anthracite may be taken as types. 

The lustre of minerals will frequently vary — 
la) As they are more or less impure. 

(b) As other physical properties vary. 
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In illustration of the first class of variations, window glass 
may be taken as the type of vitreous lustre ; but glass can bo 
made to exhibit a lustre approaching that of the diamond, 
mother of pearl, opal, tfcc., by the admixture of certain chemical 
substances. Something approaching an adamantine lustre can 
be imparted to gloss by lead, and the same effect can also bo 
obtained, although with greater intensity, by substituting the 
rare metal thallium, which is very closely allied to lead in its 
chemical properties. Very good imitations of the diamond are 
made in this way, which are sometiruea difficult to detect by a 
superficial examination. 

The second class of variations may be illustrated hy' (jyp sum y 
which has & vitreous lustre when crystallised, but a silky lustre 
when fibrous. 

Many minerals possess a different lustre on different faces; 
pyrosmalite, for instance, which crystallises in the form of a six- 
sided prism, has a semi metallic lustre on the sides, while tho 
ends are greasy or nacreous. 

Calcite and gypsum are vitreous on some faces, and nacreous 
on others ; and the game may be said of celestine, orpirnent, and 
orthoclase. 

The lustre of minerals may be taken advantage of for the first 
subdivision in a scheme for recognition ; and for this purpose it 
is only necessary to divide them into those which have a metallic 
lustre and those which no not possess this property. 

Metallic and Semi-Metallic Lustre.— The first term needs 
no definition ; all metals in thr* native or pure state, and especi- 
ally the noble metals, exhibit this quality in the highest degree, 
and are, indeed, so bright when polished that they can reflect 
images perfectly. Some sulphides have a perfect metallic lustre, 
and iron pyrites was formerly used by the Indians of South 
America to make their mirrors. All metallic sulphides have a 
metallic lustre, with the exception of zinc blende and cinnabar, 
which are adamantine ; although some black varieties of zinc 
blende containing much iron might be described as metallic- 
adamantine ; and h&uerite (sulphide of manganese), which has 
but an imperfect metallic lustre. 

Without Metallic Lustre. — This group includes a large 
number of minerals, many of which are of commercial value ; 
and it will be well at this point to call attention to those which 
possess an adamantine lustre. Of these, the diamond affords the 
most perfect type of adamantine lustre, although other well* 
known minerals can also be considered as good illustrations — 
ocmUeriU when in pure and shining crystals, zircon, and 
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ccru 8 rite . It may be well to again reiterate the fact that colour 
has nothing to do with this property of lustre. 

Most minerals whose lustre is adamantine are very heavy ; 
the diamond is lightest — sp. gr. 3*5 ; then octahedrite, blende , 
and gblhite — gp. gr. about 4. Between 4 and 5 sp. gr. 
another variety of titanic acid called rutile and also zircon 
occur ; between 5 and 8 sp. gr. valentinlte , cuprite , embolite , 
pyrargyrite , and pronslite are found ; between 0 and 7 up. gr. 
crocoisite , ceruse if e, anglesitr , and will f suite — all of which are 
lead minerals; these and calomel , or chloride of mercury, have 
an adamantine lustre ; and between 7 and 8 sp. gr. may he 
noted cassiterite, or oxide of tin ; mimetiu, and pyromorphite — 
both of which are lead minerals; wolf r a a, or the tungstate 
of iron and manganese, and cinnabar . A few of these — e.g 
rutile , pyrargyrite f and nolfra m — have a metallic adamantine 
lustre. 

Out of the twenty minerals mentioned above as possessing 
an adamantine lustre, the diamond is the only non-metallic 
mineral ; the remaining nineteen are metallic, and of these 

G arc compounds of lead, 

2 ,, ,, silver, 

2 M ,, mercury. 

The remarkable property possessed by h ad of importing an 
adamantine lustre to minerals and artificial products is well 
known, nnd is taken advantage of in the imitation of precious 
stones, hut the greater the proportion of lead employed, the 
softer is the glass formed. 


Colour. 

The colour of minerals may be due to four different causes ; 
but in some cases it i* difficult to say to which of these groups 
coloured minerals belong. 

Group 1. — Those in which the colour of a mineral is that 
which it would possess when pure, or when artificially formed. 

Group 2. — Those in which the colour is due to the mixture of 
substances crystallising in the same form, and replacing une 
another in the composition of a mineral. 

Guour 3. — Those in wffiich the colour is duo to a small quan- 
tity of colouring matter, dissolved in a mineral, by which its 
chemical composition is not greatly affected. 

Group 4, — Those in w hich the colour is due to a mechanical 
mixture of substances, which are not dissolved in the mineral, 
but can easily be distinguished o a microscopical examination. 
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In this group are included those minerals whose colours are due 
to mere impregnation. 

Grocp 1. — The first group can be illustrated by the following 
examples : — 

Black. — (1 mphitc, coal, and black oxide of copper. 

Blue. — Azurite and lapis lazuli. 

Green. — Malachite, libethenito, dioptase, atacaiuite, nickel 
ochre, texasite, and broinargyrite. 

Yellow. — Sulphur, amber, orpiment, and wulfenitc. 

Orange. — 11 ealgar. 

Bed. — Cuprite, pyrargyrito, cinnabar, red ochre, "and red 
hematite. 

Pink. — Erythrine, diallogite, and rhodonite. 

White or Colourless. — Nearly till the alkaline and earthy 
minerals when pure — e.y., l>arytes, gvpstiin, calcite, meersclmutn, 
cryolite, and quartz. 

It will be seen that nearly all coloured minerals of the first 
group are metallic, although none are includes! in the above list 
whose lustre is metallic ; they iuv, with few exceptions, 
anhydrous oxides of the metals, metallic sulphides, antimoniden 
or arsenides. 

A few' minerals possess a metallic lustre and characteristic 
colour, as follows : — 

Violet to Copper Red or Violet Brown. — Erubcscite or 
bornite. 

Indigo Blue (semi metallic). — Covelline. 

Greenish Grey. — Tin pyrites. 

Brass Yellow. — Millerite and copper pyrites. 

Copper Red. — Native copper. 

Light Copper Red. - Nickeline, breithanptite. 

Reddish Silver White.— Cobal tine. 

Reddish Brown (due to tarnish; normal colour on fracture, 
tin white to steel grey). — Domeykite. 

Yellowish Brown to Copper Red. — Pyrrhotine. 

Violet Brown. — Nickel pyrites, stern bergite. 

Brown Black.— Hauerite. 

* 

Group 2. — The most common instances of colour due to the 
interchange of isomorphous substances are those of the carbon- 
ates of iron ( siderile ), of manganese ( diallogite ), of lime ( caUite ), 
and of magnesia and lime ( dolomite ). The two first are coloured, 
while the other two are colourless or white ; but, since they can 
replace one another in any proportion, ricUrite, which is yellowish, 
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and diallogite, of a fleshy colour, will impart a shade of colour to 
calcile or dolomite when combined with them. 

Kerargyrite and bromargyrite are also isomorphous ; the first 
is grey in colour, the second dark green ; and mixtures of the 
two, or chlorobromides of silver termed embolde , <fcc., are of all 
shades from grey to dark green, according to the relative pro- 
portions of chlorine or bromine they contain. 

Gnoup 3. — Very little seems to be known of those substances, 
a very small proportion of which at times impart bright colours 
to minerals. The colour so derived may be described as acci- 
dental, since the trace of colouring matter does not greatly affect 
the chemical composition of the mineral, and in this class may 
be included all the gems. Diamond , which is colourless when 
quite pure, is occasionally red or blue, and then attains a fabul- 
ous value; but is more frequently yellowish, brown, or black. 
•Corundum is commonly blue (sapphire), red (ruby), more rarely 
yellow (oriental topaz), and still more rarely green (oriental 
emerald) or violet (oriental amethyst). 

Topaz is colourless, yellow, or light blue. Emerald, beryl, 
and aqua marine are the same species, but the first is of a rich 
deep green and the others of a pale bluish-green colour. The 
colouring matter of the emerald is still uncertain, for, although 
some analysts are said to have found chromium present, the 
emerald loses its colour at a red heat, at which temperature 
oxide of chromium should not be destroyed ; this seems to 
suggest an organic matter as the colouring agent. 

Quartz, which in its pure state is colourless, often occurs 
milky, smoky, or black, more rarely yellowish (citrine quartz), 
imitating topaz or violet (amethyst). A crystallised variety 
from Spain is hyacinth red, and a compact variety pink. 

Amongst minerals other than gems three are most remark- 
.able on account of the different colours they assume, these are 
fluor-spar, apatite, and rock-salt. Fluor-spar and apatite occur 
in nearly the same shades of colour, ranging from colourless to 
white, pink, red, yellow, green, blue, violet, and the intermediate 
hues. Rock-salt is found colourless, white, red, yellow, and blue. 

A variety of orthoclase, remarkable for its apple-green colour, 
is found in Siberia and Colorado. The colouring substance ia 
still unsettled, although stated by some to be copper. 

It is not always easy, or, indeed, possible, to draw a clear line 
between the coloured minerals of Groups 2 and 3. If the most 
notable groups of the silicates be taken — e.g. y the hornblende, 
angite, garnet, epidote, and tourmaline groups — it is found in 
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each that, while all the minerals composing the group obey the 
same laws of crystallisation, and only vary in composition within 
certain limits, the minerals are white, colourless, or highly 
coloured, according to the proportion of colouring matter, chiefly 
oxides of iron, manganese, and chromium, present. In the 
hornblende group there are white, or nearly white, varieties 
( asbestos and tremolite ), which do not contain iron ; an inter- 
mediate variety ( actinolite ), which contains a small quantity of 
iron, is green ; and a third variety ( hornblende ), which contains 
a large proportion of iron, is black, or nearly black. 

In the augite group there is a variety ( diopside ) which is 
generally transparent, colourless, or pale green, and contains 
only traces of iron ; while two other varieties are nearly black, 
and contain large proportions of iron and manganese. 

In the garnet group there is a variety (grossularia) which is 
w hite or very pale green, and contains very little iron ; a red 
variety ( cdmandine ), used as a gem, and containing much iron ; 
a black variety ( melanite ), also containing much iron ; and a 
green variety ( uwarovcite ), containing much chromium. 

In the tourmaline group the substances which impart colour 
are more difficult to determine precisely. Thoso containing 
much iron are brown or black ; the green contain* iron ana 
manganese; the red contains manganese and no iron; and the 
colourless contains no iron, and only a trace of manganese. All 
the colourless and light-coloured red and green varieties also 
contain lithia. 

Group 4. — The substance which most frequently colours rocks 
and minerals mechanically is oxide of iron, imparting a brownish 
or red colour to earthy-looking minerals and rocks, and it is to 
this also that the yellowish and reddish colours of some sand- 
stones and limestones, used for building purposes, is due; 
although, in some marbles, the colour is said to be derived from 
organic matter. 

The nickel ore of New Caledonia, which consist i of silica, 
magnesia, and oxide of nickel, seems to be, in some varieties at 
least, only silicate of magnesia impregnated with oxide of nickel. 
In some mines the silicate of magnesia exists nearly or quite 
free from nickel, and of a pure white colour, whence it passes 
through all shades to the richest green. Some specimens under 
the microscope show the green oxide of nickel disseminated in 
grains through the white silicate of magnesia. 

In some cobalt and nickel mines in Germany stalactites of 
carbonate of lime are coloured pink by a mechanical impreg- 
nation of arseniate of cobalt* 
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The silicates and carbonates of sine are white when pure, but. 
the presence of iron as a mixture often gives them a yellow 
colour ; and calamine, when blue, is coloured by copper. 

Hardness. 

The hardest substance known in nature is the diamond ; all 
other minerals can be scratched by it. Between this and the 
softest — e.g., talc and horn-stiver — certain minerals have been 
chosen to form a series called the scale of hardness, which is 
of great use in the determination o t minerals. It need hardly 
be added that the true hardness of a mineral is that which it 
exhibits when approximately pure, and is best tested in 
crystallised varieties. 

Scalk or Hardness. 

Z OyjMum } Scr,tch * d tbe n * iL 

8. Caloite i 

4. Fluor-spar > Scratched by steel of ordinary hardness. 

6. Apatite ) 

6. Orth ocl Age— Scratched by well tempered steel— not 

by window glass. 

7. Quart*. 

8. Topax. 

9. Corundum. 

10. Diamond. 

In descriptive books of mineralogy the hardness of minerals 
is always expressed by numbers ; thus, chromite H. 5*5, signifies 
that this mineral will scratch apatite, but can be scratched by 
orthoclase. 

Some precautions are necessary when testing the hardness of 
any mineral. The scratch should be made on a smooth clear 
surface and with a sharp edge or angle of the scratching mineral. 
It often happens, if the mineral experimented upon is the 
harder, that, instead of a scratch, a line of dust is left on its 
surface. This should be carefully wiped away, when it will be 
easily seen that no scratch has been produced on the harder 
mineral, and that the edge of the other has been blunted. This 
is what would happen if an attempt were made to scratch topes 
with quarts or oorundum with topaz. 

Streak. 

In testing the hardness of minerals another character of im- 
portance — vis., the streak or oolour of the dust formed when a 
mineral is either scratched or powdered, may be observed. 
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A few mineral* which are malleable — c.g., copper glance and 
el her glance — a* well a* the malleable metals themselves, instead 
of giving a dust when scratched afford a shining streak. The 
streak, however, of most minerals is of a lighter colour than like 
mineral itself. 

A oertain number of minerals with metallic or semi-metallic 
lustre are difficult to distinguish by their mere appearances 
their colour ranging from silver- white to iron-black. For a 
discrimination of these their streak is frequently of value, and 
the preceding table will be of service in distinguishing them. 

Regarding these it may be noted that etibnite frequently has a 
blackish tarnish, biemuthine and domeykite have a yellowish iride- 
scent, 8maltine has sometimes a greyish iridescent tarnish, while 
gersdorffUe and occasionally galena are tarnished grey or greyish 
black. Polybasite in small crystals is red by transmitted light 
and the dust of enargite has a metallic lustre. Among the 
softest minerals a few are malleable like wax — e.g., ozokerite and 
horn-silver; whilst others are composed of particles or lamellae 
so slightly cohesive that they separate when either touched or 
rubbed, and soil the fingers more or less readily —e.g^molybelemte, 
earthy manganese , red and yellow ochres, steatite, graphite , Ac. 

Flexibility and Elasticity. 

Some minerals can be easily tent without breaking — e.g. 9 tale, 
mica , chlorite , molybdenite , native silver, Ac. Those that, after 
being bent, can resume their former shape like a steel spring 
are called elastic ~c.g., mica , and elaterite . A remarkable 
instance of flexibility, even combined with elasticity, amongst 
the rocks is that of a micaceous sandstone from Brazil called 
itacolumite i, which is the matrix of the diamonds there. 

Malleability. 

Malleable substances can be hammered out without breaking, 
and it is on this quality that the value of certain metals in the 
arts depends — e,g., copper , silver , gold, lead, iron, Ac. 

A few aro malleable an 1 at the same time sectile, that is to 
say, can be cut with a knife — e.g., silver glance , horn-silver, 
and ozokerite, 

Mineral caoutchouc (elaterite) is sectile, but, like india rubber, 
can only be shaped when hot The elasticity of elaterite is so 
c h a ract eristic that the mineral will be readily recognised* 

BustBity er the capability of being drawn into wire is a 
property which is confined exclusively to certain metals. Hie 
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. by gold in the highest degree, sinoe that metal can be 

Wen into the finest wire or rolled into leaves of such fineness 
that 30,000 of them are not thicker than an eighth of an inch* 

Smell, 

A few minerals only, like bitumen, have a strong smell* 
which k readily recognised ; but specimens generally require 
to be struck with a hammer, rubbed or breathed upon, before 
any smell can be observed. Some black limestones have a 
bituminous odonr, while some have a sulphurous, and^ others 
a foetid smell ; hydraulic limestone has a smell of day, which 
can be detected when the mineral is breathed on. Some 
minerals containing much arsenic — e.p., mispickel — smell of garlic 
when struck with a hammer. 


Taste. 

Only soluble minerals have any taste, and this can only be 
described by comparison with well-known substances — eg acid, 
vitriol; pungent, sal-ammoniac; salt, rock-salt; cooling, 
nitre; astringent, alum; metallic astringent, sulphate of 
copper ; bitter, sulphate of magnesia ; sweet, borax. 


Specific Gravity. 

Prospectors soon acquire some proficiency in testing the weight 
of minerals by handling them, and a little practice with well- 
known substances will enable them to class most minerals within 
esrtain broad limits by this system of observation. The specific 
gravity of a mineral is its weight compared with water at 
standard temperature and pressure, which is taken as the 
standard, and described as having a specific gravity of 1 ; con- 
sequently, to determine that of a mineral it is necessary to find 
the weight of a piece of the mineral and that of a corresponding 
balk of water, and to divide the first by the last. 

This can be done with great accuracy in the laboratory, where 
deftest* balances are available, but is not applicable in the field, 
whan tin most that can be undertaken is to class minerals 
roqghly within certain broad limits, and, indeed, this is frequently 
flsmnml hr the prospector. A rough classification of minerals 
mater three gro u ps is as follows, the arrangement being consecu- 
tive ftsa the I r- ht c st to the heaviest. This Mat does not fednfe 
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*11 tlie minerals mentioned in this book, but may be taken as a 
scale which will serve for purposes of comparison with other 
minerals : — 

Group 1. — Specific Gravity less than 8*5. — Amber, bitumen, 
lignite, coal, natron, sal-ammoniac, borax, Epsom salt, anthracite, 
potash alum, copperas, saltpetre, sulphate of zinc, sulphur, nitrate 
of soda, chabazite, graphite, sulphate of copper, rock salt, opal, 
gypsum, harmotome, quartz, orthoclase, lapis lazuli, serpentine, 
beryl, emerald, vivianite, cordierite, albite, anorthite, labradorite, 
alunite, talc, steatite, calcite and marble, cryolite, dolomite, 
magnesite, aragonite, mica, fluor-spar, tourmaline, turquoise, 
anhydrite, nephrite (jade), apatite, andalusite, calamine, epidote, 
hornblende, augite. 

Group 2. — Specific Gravity between 3*5 and 8*6. — Topaz, 

diamond, olivine, diallogitc, realgar and orpiment, spinel, 
pleonaste, strontianite, chrysoberyl, rhodonite, azurite, spathic 
iron, liinonite, blende, celestine, garnet, goethite, corundum, 
malachite, copper- pyrites, psilomelane, brookite, rutile, willemite, 
smithsonite, witherite, manganite, tennantite, chromite, tin 
pyrites, molybdenite, magnetic pyrites, barytes, stibnite, zircon, 
hausmannite, braunite, pyroluBite, pyrites, magnetite, tetra- 
hedritc, hcematite, kerargyrite, proustite, arsenic ( metallic \ 
bornite, pyrargyrite, mispickel, cobaltine, cuprite, gersdorffite, 
anglosite, stephanite, tellurium, pitchblende, cerussite, bismuth 
glance, antimony (metallic), chloanthite, snialtine, tinstone, 
bismuthite, argentic, wolfram, nickeline, galena, cinnabar. 

Group 3. — Specifio Gravity over 8*5. — Copper, bismuth, 
silver, mercury, electrum, gold, platinum, iridium. 

A rough idea of the specific gravity of minerals can be arrived 
at by washing in the tin dish, and this process, which is under- 
stood by every prospector, and in whose hands it can be made to 
yield the best results, will give sufficiently accurate results for 
the determination of the most common minerals. In all pro- 
cesses of ore concentration, based on specific gravity, the larger 
stones are separated mechanically at the outset, and the grains 
of sand, in which the final concentration takes place, are of more 
or less uniform size. In dressing tin and lead ores this sorting 
is frequently effected by metallic sieves forming the bottoms of 
jiggers. The sorting in a tin dish is effected by picking out the 
larger stones by hand, but in testing the specific gravity of 
minerals they should be divided, in the first instance, into regu- 
lar sizes by sifting. For this purpose two sieves will be sufficient* 
one with eight holes, the other with sixteen holes to the linear 
inch ; then all which will pass through the ooarser sieve* but not 
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through the finer, will be of sufficiently uniform size for the tests 
required. 

The lighter portions will first be separated by washing ; these 
will consist of shale, ferruginous quartz, brown oxide of iron, 
pebbles of tourmaline, <fcc., mostly of a lower sj>ecific gravity 
than 3*5, and the heavier minerals which remain in the dish 
will be zincblende, magnetite, pyrites, haematite, mispicke), 
tinstone, wolfram, gold, platinum, <bc. 

By a careful manipulation of the dish in the manner generally 
adopted by miners when showing the gold, these heavy minerals 
can be easily enough separated into threo groups, vi^ : — gold, 
platinum, <fcc., including the minerals of group 3 ; ’tinstone, 
wolfram, 4:e., including the heavier minerals of group 2 ; and 
zincblende, magnetite, haematite, mispickel, including 

the lighter and medium minerals of group 2. 

Borne of these minerals, mispickel for instance, can be readily 
recognised, and, where this is tho cose, those which lie up- 
stream and those below can bo subdivided as being of greater 
or less specific gravity respectively than 6 3, which is the 
specific gravity of mispickel. Where the minerals in the dish 
cannot be readily recognised, a few fragments of metallic anti- 
mony or zinc, or tinstone painted white (all of which have a 
specific gravity of about 7), should be introduced into the dish 
to serve as a gauge. 

Another way of dividing minerals according to their specific 
gravity is by means of liquids of high density, those most 
convenient in practice being the Klein Solution (Cadmium 
Borotungatate), and that suggested by Brauns, Methylene 
Iodide. The former can be diluted with distilled water, the 
latter only with benzole. The use of these liquids is discussed 
in most modern text-books of mineralogy or petrology, but the 
most simple method oi rapidly determining the specific gravity 
of small mineral grains, gems, <tc., is undoubtedly the Difftision 
Column, devised by Professor Bollas. A small quantity of the 
liquid selected, at its maximum density — say 3 *3 — is poured into 
• test-tube. A dilute solution of the same material is gently 
added to this, and floats upon the top. Gradually, if left for 
from 12 to 24 hours, diffusion takes place, and Prof. Bollas 
has shown that a column of liquid results, the density of which 
increases with regularity from above downwards. If grains of 
known density, such as fragments of well-selected minerals, 
are dropped into this column, they will float at different levels, 
and will act as index-points. An unknown grain, unless its 
density is greater than that of the lowest layer of the column. 
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will float at a certain level, where the liquid is of the same 
density as itself. Its specific gravity can be found by measuring 
the distance between any two of the index-grains, Serna which 
the increase of density can be determined for, say, every milli- 
metre that we descend in the column ; the vertical distance of the 
unknown grain above or below one of the known ones will then 
serve, by a simple proportion, to determine its specific gravity. 

It will be seen that nearly all the metallic minerals have 
a specific gravity between 8*5 and 8*5 — t g copper pyrites, 
chromite, pyrolusite, stibnite, iron pyrites, Ac. — or are lighter 
than copper, which stands by itself with a specific gravity of 
about 8*7. 

The heavier metals and metallic minerals have specific gravi- 
ties ranging from 9 6 to 10. They are few in number, and Aill 
be easily recognised. 

Lastly, the few metallic minerals in Group 1, with low specific 
gravities, are sulphates, carbonates, silicates, and phosphates, 
which contain a large proportion of oxygen, and they often 
contain water in combination with them. Amongst these are 
copperas, vivianite, dioptase, chrysocolla, asurite, Ac. ; none of 
them being compounds of minerals heavier than copper, and this 
for two different reasons. 

In the first place, a heavy metal, such as lead, even when 
oxidised, will still form a heavy mineral — cerussite or 
unglesite; and in the second, the noble metals, which are at 
the same time the heaviest, do not occur as oxidised minerals, 
but are found only in combination with sulphur, chlorate, 
bromine, iodine, arsenic, antimony, or tellurium. 

Amongst the non-metallic minerals a few are remarkable for 
their high specific gravity, in consequenoe of which they will be 
found to encroach upon the metallic series. 

They are all found in mineral veins, although for one of them 
(celestine) this is the exception. Barytes is the heaviest ; its 
specific gravity being about 4*7, or that of stibnite. Witherite 
has a specific gravity of 4 3, or about that of tin pyrites. 
Celestine has a specific gravity equal to that of alabandine ; and 
strontianite is nearly as heavy as carbonate of iron, its specific 
gravity being 8*7. 

The number of minerals whose specific gravity is not superior 
to 3*5 is far greater than all the metallic minerals; but their 
importance is not so great, although they include all the com- 
bustible minerals, all the soluble minerals, and most of the 
earthy minerals; about half of them are silicates, all of which 
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The lighter minerals of thia aeries are chiefly either com- 
bustible or soluble, the heaviest combustible minerals being 
diamond, with a specific gravity of 3*6 ; graphite, 2*2 ; ana 
sulphur, S. 

Amongst the soluble minerals the heaviest are sulphate of 
iron, 1*9, and sulphate of copper, 2*2. The others are all, or 
nearly all, alkaline salts, the heaviest being nitre or saltpetre 
with a specific gravity of about 2. 

Amongst the numerous class of silicates, including silica itself, 
the lightest is opal with a specific gravity about 2 ; then come 
the zeolites, which are hydrous silicates containing a certain 
proportion of the alkalies, soda, or potash, which ,im$co them 
very easily fusible, and all of these have specific gravities rang- 
ing from 2 to 2*3 ; while quartz, on tho importance of which 
mineral it is not necessary to insist, has an average specific 
gravity of 2*6. Nearly all the silicates, therefore, have specific 
gravities ranging between 2 and 3*5 ; but some are heavier, 
such as zircon (the heaviest of the precious stones), which has a 
specific gravity between 4 and 4*7, and chrysoberyl with a 
specific gravity between 3 G and 3 8. 

It will be seen from the foregoing remarks that the division 
of minerals into three groups according to their specific gravity 
will be easily made, and will be very useful for purposes of 
identification. 

Blowpipe Characters. 

Minerals may be either hydrous or anhydrous, and consist — 

1. Of elements alone; e.g., native metals, gold , silver, platinum, 
Ac., or sulpkvr. 

2. Of combinations of the other elements with oxygen forming 
oxides ; e.g., cuprite, hcematilc , or quartz. 

3. Of combinations of the other elements with sulphur, anti- 
mony, arsenic, tellurium, chlorine, bromine, or iodine forming 
sulphides, antimonides, arsenides, tellurides, chlorides, bromides, 
or iodides ; e.g., pyrites, sylvanite, kerargyrite, or embdite. 

4. Of combinations of a metallic oxide, or base with an oxidised 
non-metallic element or acid forming carbonates, phosphates, 
sulphates, nitrates, or silicates ; t.g.p malachite, libethenite, pyro - 
mmpkite, dioptaee, Ac. 

All chemical tests for minerals, whether with the blowpipe or 
In the wet way, depend upon some chemical change which is 
famght about, thus allowing the element, base, or acid to be 
soesgnised. These changes consist either of the decomposition 
of tbs mineral, or the formation of fresh compounds* The 
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following instances will sufficiently illustrate the character of 
these changes. 

If the oxide of a metal, copper for instance, is mixed with 
carbonate of soda and fused on charcoal, the copper is reduced 
to a metallic state, the oxygen combines with the charcoal to 
form carbonic acid, which goes away as a gas, and any silica 
which is present decomposes the carbonate of soda to form a 
silicate of soda, which may be looked upon as a slag. 

If a hydrous mineral is heated in a glass tube, closed at one 
end, the water is given off and condenses as drops in the cool 
part of the tube. 

If an arsenical mineral — e.g ., mispicJcel — is heated in a closed 
tube a crystalline deposit of arsenic is formed in the tube ; but if 
it is heated in the uir, white fumes of arsenious acid arc evolved 
which smell like garlic. 

If a drop of hydrochloric acid l>e placed on a carbonate, such 
as limestone, the presence of carbonic acid is recognised by the 
effervescence which takes place, the stronger acid having com- 
bined with the lime has liberated the carbonic acid in a gaseous 
form. In the case of very many mineral carbonates, the acid 
requires to be heated for this reaction. 

The discrimination of minerals will form the basis of the 
determination of the value of an ore ; for if, by washing in a tin 
dish, a coarsely pulverised sample of ore which is known to 
certain galena and copper pyrites, the percentage of each of these 
minerals, which can be easily separated and roughly weighed, 
can be ascertained it w ill be possible to calculate the proportions 
of lead and copper within certain limits, and if either silver or 
gold, or both of these metals, be present in the ore, these can be 
estimated in the concentrated galena and pyrites. 

Assays are not only purely chemical or metallurgical, for in 
certain cases they can be made mechanically, as in the washing 
process for gold or tin ; and when ores are employed for certain 
purposes in the arts, their properties for these purposes can be 
tested on a small scale without any chemical analysis at all, 
and quite enough information can be gained to show whether the 
ore is worthy of any further chemical treatment. 

The Blowpipe and Lamp or Candle. — The common mouth 
blowpipe sold by wholesale druggists, or the one used by jewel- 
lers, will answer all the purposes of the prospector \ or a very 
useful and cheap blow T pipe case, known as the Society of Arts' 
blowpipe case, can be obtained. The cheap blowpipe intended 
for mineralogical tests is made conical, and sufficiently large 
from the mouth end to the extremity (which connects with the 
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small tab© directed towards the flame), for the moisture to ac- 
cumulate in the widest part, as otherwise it would spoil the 
teat. It is necessary, of course, from time to time, to shake the 
blowpipe and expel the water. 

A common caudle will be found sufficient in most cases, but 
for reductions of metaU, when a hotter and more powerful flame 
is required, a mixture of methylated spirit or alcohol with tur- 
pentine or benzine will be necessary. According to the strength 
of the spirit, the proj>ortions will be from 6 to 12 parts of spirit 
to 1 part of turpentine, or about 4 parts of spirit to 1 of benzine. 
This mixture can be burnt in the common glass spirit lamp used 
by chemists, but with a flat wick fitting in a suitable socke£, and 
of about half an inch in width by one-fifth of an inch in thick- 
ness. 

The Use of the Blowpipe requires great practice, and it is 



Fig. 3. — Oxidising and Fusing Flame. 



Fig 4. — Reducing Flame. 

nrobably not so difficult to acquire as it is to explain. The 
blast is not obtained by sending air direct from the lungs, but 
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by accumulating it in the mouth, the cheeks being inflated, and 
wen sending the air into the blowpipe by the action of the 
muscles of the cheeks. The operations which have to be con- 
ducted with the blowpipe consist of fusions, oxidations, and 
reductions. Fusion will require the use of the hottest part of 
the aflame; oxidation, a sufficient access of air into that part of 
the flame in which the assay is placed ; and reduction will 
require air to be excluded from the assay, in which case the 
combustible materials in the flame which require oxygen to 
burn them will extract that oxygen from the mineral being 
tested. 

The foregoing drawings illustrate the different results, either 
oxidising or reducing, which can be obtained by the use of the 
blowpipe. 

The Oxidising and Fusing Flame. — The wick should be 
ctit a-fresh, parallel to the inclined rim or socket, if the lamp is 
used, since a charred wick will produce bright yellow bands in 
the blue cone of the flame, which are rich in carbon and possess 
a reducing action. The nozzle of the blowpipe must be placed 
a little in the flame, and nearly touching the wick, so as to send 
the air into the middle of the flame. The blast should be moder- 
ately strong, and the inner part of the flame produced will be a 
long pointed bluish cone, which is a little brighter near the 
point; the outer part will be very thin and pointed, of a light 
blue colour, and scarcely visible. The bright point of the inner 
cone is the hottest part, and in it the minerals to be fused will 
be placed, whilst those to be oxidised will be held a little beyond 
this point in the outer flame where the oxygen is plentiful 

The Reducing Flame. — The flame of the lamp or candle 
should be stronger than in the first instance ; and, if possible, 
the blowpipe should be used with a smaller aperture, or the 
blast should be moderate, so as to obtain but an imperfect com- 
bustion. At the same time, the point of the blowpipe must not 
penetrate into the flame, and the air should pass a little above 
the wick. The flame will then take the shape of a long, bright 
cone, surrounded by a pale blue flame slightly visible, the 
obscure inner part being shorter than in the oxidising flame. 

Reagents. — Tim only reagents which will be absolutely 
necessary are borax, carbonate of soda (calcined), and, rarely, 
raicrocosmic salt, nitrate of cobalt, and a little hydrochloric and 
sulphuric acid. A few others are occasionally necessary, but 
their use is limited. 

Accessories. — Some platinum wire, platinum forceps, a small 
pestle and mortar made of agate, a small sieve, a maguet, some 
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small glass tubes! and some good firm charcoal, practically com- 
plete U>e necessary equipment. 

Fusibility. —The ease or difficulty with which minerals are 
fused, while not affecting their chemical composition, is fre- 
quently of use in their discrimination. Nearly all the sulphide* 
are fusible — ay, stibnite and pyrites; and some silicates contain- 
ing soda or potash are also very easily fusible — ay, zeolites; many 
oxides are infusible — e.y, chromite and corundum — as also are 
many silicates, carbonates, sulphates, &t\, containing oxides of 
alumina, magnesia, lime, <fcc., in considerable quantities. Zinc 
forms many infusible compounds, and sulphide of zinc or f zinc- 
blende is the only infusible sulphide. 

As a rule, minerals composed of several oxides are more easily 
fusible than those in which only one of the infusible oxides is 
present. The following is the scale of fusibility generally 
adopted for purposes of comparison : — 

4. Stibnite . — Fuses easily in the candle flume. 

2. Nutrolite. — Fuses in the candle flame. 

3. Almandine garnet. — Fusts easily even in large fragment* 

before the blowpipe. 

4. Hornblende , \ 

var. Aclinclite. [ Fuse more or less easily before the 

5. Orthoclase , f blowpipe in minute fragments. 

var. Adularia ) 

6. Brouzite. — Small fragments are only rounded on the edges- 

before the blowpipe. 

7. Quartz. — Infusible in the ordinary blowpipe flame. 

Colour of Blowpipe Flamk.— -Certain minerals, when heated 
before the blowpijie, impart characteristic colours to the flame. 
The mineral should be used in small scales or fine powder. In 
the first case it should be held by the platinum forceps, and in 
the second taken up on red-hot platinum wire. In both cases 
the platinum must be quite clean, and impart no colour itself to 
the reducing flame. * Platinum is best cleaned by heating it red 
hot, and plunging it into sulphuric acid. 

Flame oolour-tests can be made either*by strongly heating the 
mineral in the reducing flame, moistening with hydrochloric 
acid, and beating again ; or, which is better, if the wick of the 
candle be trimmed very short, and the mineral be heated and 
then brought rapidly in contact with the wick, the flame color- 
ation is observable as a flash which is very distinctive. 

The Jame colorations are as follow 
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Bed Flame. — Strontia, Lime, or Lithia. — Of these, the lime 
flame it yellowish-red, and that of strontia and lithia purple-red. 
The strontia coloration does not disappear when looked at 
through blue glass (coloured with cobalt), while that produced 
by lime and lithia is extinguished. 

Yellow Flame. — All compounds containing soda. 

Green Flame. — Minerals containing baryta — e.g., barytes and 
t oitherite — give a yellowish-green flame. 

Minerals containing copper (except in the presence of chlorine 
or bromine) colour the flame emerald-green. 

Phosphates — e.g., apatite and pyr amor phi te — when moistened 
with sulphuric acid and held so as scarcely to touch the l#ordera 
of the flame, impart to it a very pale bluish-green colour. 
Borates moistened with sulphuric acid and held in the flame 
of the spirit lamp, without blowing, colour it green approaching 
emerald in tint 

Blue Flame. — Chloride of copper gives a blue flame with a 
purple border, and bromide of copper greenish-blue. All copper 
minerals moistened with hydrochloric acid yield this reaction. 

Violet Flame.— Some minerals containing potash colour 
the flame violet, but the smallest trace of soda is sufficient to 
destroy this colour. If a strip of blue glass is used a beautiful 
purple colour is seen through it. 

Colour of Borax Beads. — A loop having been made in the 
platinum wire, sufficient borax should be taken up and fused in 
the loop to form a clear transparent bead. A small quantity 
of the mineral to be tested being fused with this, the bead will 
be coloured if certain substances are present. It should be 
understood that in applying colour tests either with borax 
beads or flames the minerals must be pure, because when com- 
plex compounds are treated the different colours are liable to 
obscure one another. Consequently, colour tests are only 
characteristic for minerals which are not too complex in com- 
position. The following are the characteristic colours of borax 
beads : — 

Cobalt. — Bead of a deep blue colour in both oxidising and 
reducing flame. 

Copper. — Bead blue in oxidising flame, and red and opaque 
in the reducing flame. 

Titanates and Tungstates. — Bead colourless in the oxidising 
flame, and violet-blue in the reducing flame. 

Manganese. — Bead violet in the oxidising flame, and colour- 
less in the reducing flame. 

Nickel. — In the oxidising flame the bead is violet when hot. 
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«od pale reddish-brown when eold. In the reducing flume the 
bead becomes grey from the reduction of nickel oxide to the 
metallic state. 

Chromium. — The bead is always green. 

Uranium. — Bead yellow in oxidising flame, and green in 
reducing flame. 

Iron. — In the oxidising flame the bead is yellow to red while 
hot, and from colourless to yellow when cold. In the reducing 
flame the bead is bottle green. 

Colours of Microcosmic Salt Bkads. — This salt is not so 
often used as borax ; it requires the loop of the platinum wire, 
and consequently the bead, to be much smaller, as o^hef-wise, 
the fused salt being more liquid, it would not adhere to the 
wire. With few T exceptions, the colours imparted by metallic 
oxides are the same as those already mentioned for borax, but 
they are often more vivid. 

With microcosmic salt iron gives, in the reducing flame, a 
reddish bead; whilst with borax, in the same circumstances, it 
it bottle green. Uranium, instead of a yellow bead in the 
oxidising flame, gives a green one. 

Tests on Charcoal. — One of the most useful and practical 
tests for minerals is that which can be made with a piece of 
charcoal, or even a small wooden stick put in a solution of 
carbonate of soda and burnt at one end. A small hole is made 
at cme extremity of the charcoal, and a piece of the mineral, 
about the size of a mustard seed, put into it. Some minerals 
possessing an easy cleavage decrepitate or fly when heated before 
the blowpipe, and they will have to be used in powder. 

The fusibility of the mineral will, of course, be observed, but 
the principal characters that can be detected depend chiefly 
upon the easy reduction, oxidation, or volatility of certain sub- 
stances. A few give off a characteristic smell on volatilisation. 
Minerals which contain sulphur, as sulphides, yield fumes with 
the smell of burning sulphur ; arsenic gives a smell of garlic ; 
and selenium one of horse radish. 

Some metals of easy reduction, but which unite quickly with 
oxygen at a high temperature, yield only a pulverulent coating 
of oxide. Zinc gives a yellow coating^when hot, which becomes 
white when cold. Cadmium gives a brownish-yellow coating* 
Other metals give, at the same time, a metallic bead and a 
coating of oxide. A bead of lead will be known by its malle- 
ability and a yellow coating on charcoal. Bismuth is brittle, 
and the coating is yellow; antimony is also brittle, but the 
coating is white* 
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Metals can be reduced without giving an y coating when they 
we not easily oxidiaable, such as gold, silver, or copper. It is 
very easy to observe the malleability of a bead thus formed by 
striking it with a small hammer on a clean surface of an anvil. 

Some iron minerals, especially oxides, and some compounds 
of nickel and cobalt give, when treated on charcoal, a partly 
reduced grain which is attracted by the magnet. 

Tests on Charcoal with Carbonate of Soda. — Certain 
metals of less easy reduction will be obtained in the metallic 
state by mixing them with carbonate of soda in fine powder and 
treating them on charcoal with the blowpipe; the minerals 
mentioned under the foregoing division will exhibit the same 
characters, and will be more easily reduced than with charcoal 
alone. 

Tinstone, which is an oxide of tin, mineralogically called 
cassiterite, is very difficult to reduce on charcoal with carbonate 
alone; but with cyanide of potassium it is easily reduced in 
small globules, which can be flattened out in the agate mortar 
in water, and are easily recognised. 

Sulphates — e.g ., gypsum , barytes , alunit *, anglesite , <fcc. — when 
fused with carbonate of soda on charcoal are reduced with the 
formation of sulphide of soda (a mass of liver colour called 
hepar). If the fused mass be placed on a clean silver coin with 
a drop of water it will leave a black stain of sulphide of silver. 

Tests with Carbonate of Soda and Nitre. — Manganese and 
-chromium may be detected when heated on a piece of earthen- 
ware or platinum, after having been mixed with the above 
reagents, by forming, the first a green, and the second a yellow 
mass. Nitre is necessary in these tests as, containing a large 
-quantity of oxygen, it supplies it for the formation of the com- 
pounds, which are both salts containing a large proportion of 
-oxygen — viz., manganate and chromate of soda. 

Tests with Nitrate of Cobalt. — Nitrate of cobalt dissolved 
in water, and used in exceedingly small quantity, helps to dis- 
criminate between certain white minerals — e.g. 9 kaolin, meer- 
schaum, magnesite , dolomite , <fcc. The mineral is reduced to 
powder and moistened with a drop of a very light solution, and 
then heated before the oxidising flame of the blowpipe. Kaolin 
and other minerals containing alumina assume a rich blue 
colour, while meerschaum and other minerals containing mag- 
nesia become flesh coloured. Oxide of zinc, under the same 
circsunstanoes, becomes green, and this can be tried with the 
white coating obtained on charcoal by reducing an ore of ***** 
with carbonate of soda. 
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'Tests in Glass Tubes. — These can be better made over a 

S int lamp, so as to avoid the deposit of soot on the glass ; but 
ey can also be made with the blowpipe flame, provided it is 
need carefully, avoiding too sodden a beat, which would break 
or fuse the glass. The presence of water in minerals will be 
detected in this way, and the water collects in small drops in the 
cold part of the tube. Hydrous minerals whieh are likely to 
give this result will be easily found in the list of minerals. 

Some minerals containing sulphur, arsenic, antimony, tel- 
lurium, and selenium often give a characteristic deposit. 

Minerals containing mercury can also be tested in thii w^y, as 
by adding a little caroonate of soda, sometimes with cylaniae of 
potassium, a sublimate of metallic mercury will be formed in the 
cold part of the tube. A little charcoal should be added to 
arsenical minerals. 

Organic combustible minerals generally leave a deposit of 
carbonaceous matter at the bottom of the tube, and the volatile 
hydrocarbons condense in the cooler part ; the tube should there- 
fore always be long enough to allow for this condensation. 
Minerals which yield a characteristic smell will be best tested in 
this way. 


Determination of Minerals. 

The present scheme will be found to answer in most cases for 
the identification of minerals of common occurrence, but will not 
discriminate between the many rarer species. Fully a thousand 
minerals have been described from time to time, but in this book 
it is not proposed to deal with more than about one hundred 
which are of common occurrence. In any case, however, the 
system adopted will give some clue as to the nature of an oro. 

The physical characters already described may, in some cases, 
render it unnecessary to follow out the course of the tables given 
below, but, when any doubt exists, the systematic tests enumer- 
ated are best followed. 

Minerals have been divided for purposes of identification into 

• 

(a) Minerals with metallic lustre. 

(b) Minerals without metallic lustra 

Some doubtful minerals exhibiting a semi-metallic lustre — 
ay., mncblmde — are placed in both groups. 

An attempt has been made to form groups of the useful 
minerals, so that each group could be easily recognised by one or 
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more characters. Ail the ores of copper, for instance, yield a 
bead of copper when treated on charcoal with soda before the 
blowpipe, so that the group of copper minerals can be separated 
at once and the different minerals identified in the manner 
described in the chapter on Copper Ores. 

Many minerals are mentioned in the tables which have no 
apparent value to the prospector, but had a scheme of deter- 
mination been drawn up for only the most common minerals, 
sav fifty in number, mistakes would have been unavoidable 
when any rarer minerals, not so included, were found. In the 
present scheme all minerals of any importance to the prospector 
are included as well as many which, while of no economic im- 
portance, are likely to be met with, and no time will be lost in 
discrimination if the directions are intelligently followed. Aa 
regards the metallic ores, they can be classed aa silver, copper, 
lead, Ac., without pushing the inquiry any further if it is only 
desired to form an estimate of the nature of the ore and not to 
determine the mineral species. 

Although, as already stated, some of the minerals included in 
the tables would not, at first sight, appear to be of any import- 
ance to the prospector, they are, many of them, of indirect 
importance as constituents of certain rocks. It will be seen 
how intimately connected with the different mineral deposits 
are the characters of the rocks in which they occur, and a 
prospector who would acquire the scientific knowledge which 
underlies his business must learn to distinguish the different 
classes of rocks, the first step towards which is the recognition 
of the minerals composing them. It is perfectly true that in 
prospecting for valuable ores a thorough knowledge of the 
eruptive and other rocks is of scarcely less importance than the 
discrimination of the ores themselves. 


Minerals with Metallic Lustre. 

The native metals which are malleable may be recognised at 
cnee ; they are platinum, gold, silver, and copper . Mercury and 
and the native amalgams can also be easily recognised. Stiver 
glance alone, which is so malleable and sectile as to be mistaken 
for lead, would have to be further tested for sulphur with the 
blowpipe to be identified with certainty ; but native lead is 
extremely rare, and silver glance is not likely to be confounded 
with silver. Platinum will be recognised by its infusibility 
before the blowpipe. 
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Mihsrals Easily Fusible or Volatile. 

I. Before the blowpipe, give smell of garlic due to arsenic* 

(a) With soda on charcoal give, before the blowpipe, a bead 
of copper (see Copper Ores and Silver Ores for polybasite). 

(b) With borax give, before the blowpipe, a blue bead due to 
cobalt (see Cobalt Ores). 

N.B.— Some nickel ores occasionally contain enough cobalt to give this 
reaction, bat otherwise they give a brown bead. 

(c) Before blowpipe, do not give the above results, but in a 

glass tube afford a crystalline sublimate of arsenic. t 

If tbe mineral, after having been heated for a long time before the blow- 
pipe on charcoal, melts to a black magnetic bead it is mis pick? I ; but if, in 
the tube, it is completely volatile it is no tire arsenic. 

II. Before the blowpipe, give off abundant white fumes without 
smell , due to antimony. 

N.B. — A smell of sulphur or arsenic may sometimes be observed in 
minerals belonging to this group if these substances are present in sufficient 
quantities, but the white fumes of antimony are characteristic. At the 
commencement of the operation the charcoal is covered with a heavy white 
coating which does not colour the flame ; but this must not be confounded 
with tne ashes of the charcoal which arc also white, but are very light. 

(а) With soda on charcoal give a bead of siher (see Silver 
Ores). 

(б) On charcoal with soda give a bead of copper after the 
lead present has been oxidised ; leaves also a dark red coating 
on the charcoal (see Copper Ores ; boumonite). 

(c) On charcoal, before the blowpipe are almost, or entirely, 
volatile. 

Native antimony is entirely volatile, leaving & white coating ; there 
is no smell of sulphur, and the metal is tin-white. 

Stibnite (see Antimony Ores) is lead-grey to steel-grey, and is also 
entirely volatile, bat forms a black slag at first, and a smell of sulphur can 
also be detected. 

Jamesonite and Zinekenlte (see Lead Ores) are lead minerals con- 
taining .antimony, are not of common occurrence, and are not entirely 
volatile. With soda they afford a bead of lead as also a smell of burning 
sulphur, and, in the oxidising flame, a yellow coating on charcoaL 

N.B. — 8ome galenas when mixed with stibnite give the same reactions ; 
but galena will be recognised by its three cubic cleavages, while zinckenite 
is not deavable, and jamesonite has only one cleavage. 

IIL Before the blowpipe, give a tmeU of sulphur without white 
fumes , and treated with soda on charcoal form an alkaline 
sulphide. 
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K. B. —The bulk of carbonate of sod* used should bo three times that off 
the aasay ; when the mass is melted it is separated from the charcoal with 
the point of a knife and placed on a silver coin with a drop of water. If 
eulpnur is present a brown stain will be formed on the silver. 

(a) On charcoal with soda, before the blowpipe, give a bead of 
copper (see Copper Ores and Silver Ores for Stromeyerine ). 

StPOmeyerlne will be identified by dissolving in nitric acid and preci- 
pitating with salt, a white floccnlent precipitate of ‘chloride of silver being 
formed. 

(b) On charcoal with soda, before the blowpipe, give a bead of 
ailvev (see Silver Ores). 

Silver glance is easily sectile and very fusible. 

(c) On charcoal with soda, before the blowpipe, give a malle- 
able bead of lead and, in oxidising flame, a yellow coating in 
the charcoal (see Lead Ores — Galena). 

( d ) Treated as above give a brittle bead of metallic bismuth 
(see Bismuth Ores). 

(e) Treated as above yield a magnetic mass. 

Miiierite (see Nickel Ores) is a rare mineral of a brass yellow colour 
and occurs in capillary crystals. 

Pyrites (see Iron Ores) occurs as brilliant crystals cr massive of a light 
braas-yellow colour, and is hard enough to scratch glass. 

Sternbergite (see Silver Ores) is of a bronze -yellow colour, does not 
eoratch glass, and yields a magnetic bead containing silver. 

Nicopyrlte (see Nickel Ores) is bronze-yellow or copper-red, does 
not scratch glass, and with microcosm ic salt forms a bead which is red 
when hot, yellow when cold. 

PyrrhOtine (see Iron Ores) is bronze yellow or copper-red, does not 
eoratch glass, and with microcosmic salt gives a green bead in the reducing 
flame, while in the oxidising flame the colours are the same as for nico- 
pyrite. 

IV. On charcoal , before the blowpipe, a smell of horse-radish is 
evolved due to selenium. 

Selenium occurs combined with lead, copper, mercury, and silver forming 
minerals which are very rare, and ore not again mentioned in this book. 

V. On charcoal , before the blo wpipe y give a white coating which 
becomes green or greenish-blue before the reducing flame. 

When heated in a gloss tube with excess of concentrated sulphuric acid 
the solution assumes a purple or hyacinth colour, which disappears whan 
water is added, a greyish-black dust falling to the bottom of the tube. 
This dust is tellurium, s rare metal which occurs in many minerals, especi- 
ally with silver, gold, and load (see Tellurium Ores). 

VI. A few minerals which melt more or less easily do not 
answer to any of the foregoing characters and wilt be con s ide r ed 
here. 
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(a) Reddiah silver-white, brittle ; specific gravity 9-7 (heavier 
than copper), very brittle and easily fosible ; native bismuth. 

(W Red, dust cherry-red, brittle. On charcoal with soda 
yiela a bead of copper. Cuprite (see Copper Ores). 

(c) Black, not easily fusible or nearly infusible. 

Wolfram (tee Tungsten) is black, dust dark brown-red or brown-black 
with a semi-metallic lustre ; its specific gravity is 7 to 7*5 ; and it is fusible 
to a magnetic globule with crystalline surface. 

Hssmatlte (see Iron Ores) is block to red in colour anil the dust rod. 
It is practically infusible, but before the reducing flame becomes magnetio. 

Magnetite (see Iron Ores) is blaok, and the dust is black j it is mag- 
netic, and fusible with difficulty. ! 

Psilomelane (see Manganese Ores) is black, and the dust is |lack ; with 
boros it gives a violet beau due to manganese ; or a green mass with nitre 
and carbonate of soda. 


Minerals Infusible or Fusible with more difficulty 

THAN OrTUOCLASE — NOT VOLATILE. 

I. On charcoal, in reducing Jlane, become magnetic, or arc 
magnetic in their natural state (see Iron Ores). 

N.B. — Titanic iron and some chromites would be included here; and 
rincblende sometimes contains enough iron to become magnetic under the 
above circumstances, but if treated with hydrochloric acid zincblende 
evolves a smell of rotten eggs due to sulphuretted hydrogen. 

II. With borax a small quantity of the mineral gives a violet 
head ; does not become magnetic as above (see Manganese Ores). 

III. Minerals which do not answer to the above characters . 

(a) Minerals pitch black, hardness over 5. 

Chromite (see Chromium Ores) ; powder, yellowish- brown. 

Pitchblende (see Uranium Ores) ; powder, greenish black. 

(b) Minerals, lead-grey or iron black, very soft, will mark on 
paper like a pencil. 

Molybdenite (see Molybdenum) is lead -grey in scaly and flexible 

laminae. 

Graphite (see Carbon) ; iron black, not generally scaly. 




Minerals without Metallic Lustre. 

Mihkbjlls Soluble ik Water. 

I. Found in Metallic Mines. 

Colour bine ; with soda on charcoal, before the blowpipe, 
a bead of copper ; sulphate of copper (see Copper Ores). 
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(b) Colour green ; with soda on charcoal, before the blowpipe, 
yiela a magnetic mass ; sulphate of iron (see Iron Ores). 

(c) Generally colourless ; found chiefly in old metallic mines ; 
before blowpipe, on charcoal fuse, and give white incrustation, 
which turns green with nitrate of cobalt ; goslarite (see Zinc 
Ores). 

The most common of the shove metallic sulphates, and most likely to 
attract attention, is the sulphate of copper, bat sulphate of iron is also 
common in some mines, and goslarite is not infrequently met with. 

II. Not generally found in metallic mines . 

These are generally colourless, or arc coloured in light shades; e.g. f 
alum, rock salt, Ac. (see 8oluble Salts). 


Minerals Insoluble in Water. 

I. Burn cr volatilise before the blowpipe . 

N.B . — No mineral harder than quartz will occur in this group. 

(a) Smell of sulphur in burning. 

Native sulphur, characteristic yellow colour, and very brittle. 

Cinnabar (see Mercury Ores) of a deep red colour, entirely volatile. 
With soda gives drops of mercury. 

(b) Smell of garlic in burning ; due to arsenic. 

Orpiment (see Arsenic Ores) of a yellow colour, with a resinous, 
greasy, or nacreous lustre. 

Realgar (see Arsenic Ores) of a red or orange colour, with a resinous 
or greasy lustre. 

(c) Volatilise, giving off dense white fumes. 

Oxides of antimony (see Antimony Ores). 

(d) Burn or volatilise without exhibiting the above peculi- 
arities. 

See Carbon Minerals. 

II. Before the blowpipe melt more or less easily. 

The least fusible mineral of this group is orthoclase, which fuses only 
when in small scales or fragments. All those minerals which in very thin 
scales can only be rounded on the edges will be considered as infusible, or 
nearly so. 

(a) On charcoal with soda, before the blowpipe, yield a 
metallic bead or powder, non-magnetic. 

Kerargyrlte, fee. (see Silver Ores), yield a bead of silver. 

Ataetaute, Malachite, &e. (see Copper Ores), yield a bead of copper* 
and colour the flame either blue or green. 
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Cerus&ite* Ike (see L end Ores), yield a bead of lead. 

Bismuth Ochre (tee Bismuth Ores) yields a bead, which la brittle, bat 
not magnetic. 

Molybdite (see Molybdentim Ores) is not reduoed to a bead, bat can be 
obtained ae a powder by crashing the fused mass and washing. • The 
mineral is earthy and yellow iu colour, and the coating becomes blue in 
the reducing flame, but the oolour is transient. 

(b) On charcoal with soda yield a magnetic mass, but it is 
sometimes necessary to reduce a considerable quantity before 
the magnetic properties can be observed. 

Cobalt Bloom (see Cobalt Ores) and several arsenl&tts of iron 
and nickel (see Iron and Nickel Ores) afford a smell of garlic on j&harcoal 
before the blowpipe, of u kich cobalt bloom may be distinguifhea by the 
blue coloration it imparts to the borax Wad. 

The.-e are several cth ;r minerals which do not afford a Knoll of garlic, aa 
follows : — 

Wolfram (sec Tungsten) ; aa heavy os tin ore. 

Vivianite <sec Iron Ores) ; scratched by tho nail and blue in colour. 

Siderite (see Iron Ores) ; scratched by a knife, buff in colour, and 
powder effervesces with hot acid. 

Lepidoiite (see Micas) ; scratched by a knife ; colour, white, violet, or 
pinkish ; scaly before blowpipe ; colours the flame critnaon. 

Earthy Haematite (see Iron Ores) ; scratched by a knife ; gives a char- 
acteristic red streak and powder. 

Rhodonite (see Manganese Ores) ; not scratched by a knife ; generally 
flesh red, powder rosy white ; with borax gives a violet bead due to man- 
ganese, and a green mass with nitre and carbonate of soda. 

Garnets (see bem Stones) are generally crystallised, and are harder 
than quartz. 

N. 6 . — There are some other silicates which occasionally give a magnetic 
glass when fused before the blowpipe— t. g . , hornblende, &Uglt6, and 
some other ferruginous minerals, such as black tourmaline ana cpidote. 
Among the foregoing minerals lepidoiite and rhodonite will only yield 
a rdagnetic mass in rare cases when they contain much iron, so they will 
also appear in another group. 

(<?) Minerals which yield a coloured powder and on charcoal 
with soda do not yield a metallic bead or magnetic mass. 

Ultramarine or Lapis Lazuli (see Gem Stones) is blue, with a bluish- 
white powder, and Gan be scratched by a knife. 

N.B. — A closely allied blue mineral, hauyne, answers to this descrip- 
tion, but is only found in volcanic rocks, and is transparent, while lapis 
lazuli is opaque. « 

Rhodonite (see Manganese Ores) is not scratched by a knife, is generally 
flesh-red, and the powder rosy- white, while it exhibits the manganese 
reactions with borax, 4c. 

Garnet (see Gem Stones) ; generally red-brown or black in colour : is not 
scratched by the knife ; generally crystallised ; and specific gravity about 4. 

C&ssitente (see Tin Ores) ; red, brown, orange-yellow in colour, or 
b l ac k with a light grey or brown powder ; easily reduced with cyanide of 
p ot as sium on charcoal to metallic tin. 
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Epidote (see Gem Stones) occurs crystallised in prisms of a dark pi st ao ho 
green ; colour of powder, grey. 

frf) Minerals which yield a white powder and on charcoal with 
sooa do not yield a metallic bead or magnetic 


Boraclte (see Gem Stones) occurs crystallised in cubes, Be., and is about 
os hard os quartz. 

Tourmaline (see Gem Stones) occurs in prisms. This division includes 
a great number of minerals which are scratched by quartz, some of which 
are compounds of lime, baryta, strontia, Ac., such as anhydrite, selenite or 
gypsum, barytes, strontianite, witherite, cryolite, fluor spar, and apatite, 
none of whicn, with the exception of fluor spar and apatite, are harder than 
barytes. It also includes a still greater number of silicates, which all, 
with few exceptions — e.g., lepidoute snd magnesite — are harder than 
barytes, and most of them harder than fluor spar. These two divisions 
will be considered separately, under insoluble salts and silicates, and 
they may mostly bo recognised by their physical characters and the colours 
they impart to the blowpipe flame. 


III. Before the blowpipe , infusible ; or fusible with more diffi- 
culty than orthoclase, being only rounded on the edges when used 
in very thin scales. 

(a) As hard os quartz or harder than quartz. 

N.B . — All the gems proper are to be included here, except Opal, which 
is scratched by quartz ; and tourmaline, which, in some varieties, is fusible. 
Tin ore is sometimes as hard as quartz, and being fusible, with great diffi- 
culty might be found here. It will be reduced on charcoal with cyanide of 
potassium. 

Andalusite (see Gem Stones) is usually found in stout square prisms ; 
with nitrate of cobalt on charcoal the powder assumes a blue colour. 

Dlsthene or Cyanite (see Gem stones) also assumes a blue odour with 
nitrate of cobalt, and usually occurs in flattened prisms which are white or 
blue in colour. 

Quartz and the Other gems do not assume a blue colour with nitrate 
of cobalt. 


( b ) Scratched by quartz ; powder or streak coloured. 

Siderlte (see Iron Ores) ; powder light brown ; effervesces with hydro- 
chloric acid when warmed. 

Dtallogite (see Manganese Ores) ; powder reddish-white ; borax bead- 
violet. 

Limonite or Brown Heematite (see Iron Ores) ; powder yellowish, 
brown ; usually kidney shaped, concretionary or stalactitic ; on charooal 
with soda forms a magnetic mass. 

Bog Iron Ore (see Iron Ores) ; powder ochre-yellow ; mineral earthy. 
On oharooal with soda forms a magnetic mass. 

Chromite (see Chromium) ; powder brown ; mineral, black with a 
lustre approaching metallic ; borax beads green. On charooal with soda 
forms m magnetic mass. 

Pitchblende (see Uranium Ores) ; powder olive to brown ; colours 
bead of microoosmk salt green when cold. On charooal with soda does 
not form a magnetic mass. 
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Casdterlte (see Tin Ores) ; powder light grey or brown ; yields 
metallic tin with cyanide of potassium on charcoal. 

Chlorite (see Silicates of Magnesia) ; colour of powder greenish ; 
mineral, green in small scales. 

N.B .—- Highly coloured serpentine will give a very light streak or 
powder, much fighter than the deep green or brown of the rock, and it 
will appear practically white compared with the colour of the rock itself. 
Some serpentines and the nickel ores of New Caledonia (silioate of nickel 
and magnesia) will be doubtful in this case, and therefore have also been 
included in the next group of the table. The nickel ore is apple-green ; 
Its powder is considerably lighter, but becomes green again when moistened. 
Among the differently coloured serpen tines, those altered by exposure, and 
exhibiting a rusty colour will ivo a very light, but still yellowish, streak. 

(c) Scratched by quartz; powder or streak white or Tory pale 
green. 

Minerals containing alumina in considerable quantity in 

powder assume a blue colour with nitrate of cobalt on charcoal. 

Zinc Minerals under the same conditions assume a green colour. 

Some Magnesia Minerals under the same conditions assume a rosy 
hoc. 

Strontianite (see Insoluble Salts) effervesces with acid and colours the 
blowpipe flame crimson. 

Cfllclte (see Insoluble Salts) effervesces with acid and colours the blow- 
pipe flame yellowish -red. 

B&rytocalcite (see Insoluble Salts) effervesces with acid and colours 
the blowpipe flame first red and then yellowish-green. 

Dolomite (see Insoluble Salts) effervesces with acid only when heated, 
and has a characteristic pearly lustre. 

Apatite, Mica, Cassiterite, Rutile, Serpentine, and Silicate of 
Nickel do not effervesce with acid and will be found under their respective 

groups. 

In illustration of the use of these tables, a crystal of cerussito 
or carbonate of lead may be taken, and it will bo found — 

1. It is a mineral without metallic lustre. 

2. It is insoluble in water. 

3. It does not bum or volatilise. 

4. Before the blowpipe it melts more or less easily. 

5. On charcoal with soda it yields a metallic bead which is 
not magnetic. 

6. The bead is lead, being malleable and giving a yellow 
coating on charcoal. The mineral, therefore, belongs to the 
lead ore*, and a reference to the chapter devoted to lead will 
easily distinguish cerussite from other lead minerals, for it 
effervesces in powder with hydrochloric acid, especially if 
warmed. 
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CHAPTER III. 

SOCK-rOBMINQ MINERALS AND HOX-M ETALLIC MINERALS OT 
COMMERCIAL VALUE. 

It is difficult to separate these two different classes of minerals, 
as some which form extensive rock deposits are commercially 
valuable; besides which it is inadvisable for purposes of dis- 
crimination to treat them separately. 

Soluble Salts are not of common occurrence, although some, 
like rock salt, occur as beds of great commercial value in sedi- 
mentary formations ; while others, as natron or carbonate of 
soda, occur as surface efflorescences in dry countries, such as 
Egypt, where they have no chance of being dissolved and carried 
away by rain.* The varied uses of rock salt are well known; 
its principal application is in the soda industries, but the con- 
sumption for domestic purposes is also considerable. 

The most important potash mineral, oarnallite (which is a 
chloride of potassium and magnesium), occurs in the upper beds 
of rock salt at Stassfurt in Germany, and is scarcely known else- 
where ; while the most important mineral source of nitro is 
nitratine, or cubic nitro, a nitrate of soda found in Peru and 
Chili, the working of which has during late years formed a most 
important and remunerative industry. In the district of Tara- 
paca, at a height of 3300 feet above the sea, the ground has been 
for about 40 leagues covered with beds of this salt, which were 
at places several feet in thickness, and associated with gypsum, 
common salt, Glauber salt, and the remains of recent shells. 

Sulphate of magnesia or Epsom salt, which is much used in 
medicine, occurs as an efflorescence in mines, especially whore 
pyrites has undergone decomposition in presence of magnesian 
rocks. It is also found in caves. 

Another soluble salt of value is borax which is found crystal- 
lised on the basins of dried-up lakes in Thibet and California; 
in the latter locality, in the Calico distriot, some important 
beds of borate of lime are being worked which are interstratified 
with shales. 

* A remarkable deposit of trona, a carbonate of soda containing lets 
water than natron, occurs in Adair Bay in the Gulf of California. It is 
found as a crust from 12 inches to 25 inches in thickness on the snrfaoe 
<of a small lake about 50 acres in extent, the waters of which are saturated 
with carbonate of soda ; the lake occupies a depression in a wide extent 
of sand dunes. The mineral has crystallised on the surface of the mother 
liquor like ioe on the surface of water. 
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The soluble metallic salts, such as the sulphates of iron, copper, 
and sine, are easily known ; they are found in mines where iron 
pyrites, copper pyrites, or zincblende have become oxidised, and 
frequently occur in solution in the waters of certain mines, 
rendering them quite unfit for domestic purposes. In Southern 
Spain, the river called Rio Tinto has been so named on account 
of the quantity of Bulphate of copper held in solution by it. 

It will be readily understood that waters circulating below the 
surface of the ground dissolve some of these salts, and when they 
reach the surface as springs frequently contain a greater or less 
quantity of them in solution. These mineral ^prifhgs are 
classified according to the minerals they hold in solution. 

Earthy Carbonates and Sulphates, with Apatite, 
Fluor Spar, and Cryolite. 

In this group are included fifteen minerals, only a few of 
which are very common — viz., caloite, gypsum, anti magnesite, 
which are of universal occurrence ; while Borne of the others are 
abundant in certain localities. Cryolite is only known from 
Greenland, but being a valuable mineral it cannot be omitted. 

Five non-metallic minerals may be considered as lode-forming 
minerals; the most important of these — viz., quartz — will be 
subsequently described. The four others are calcite, barytes, 
witherite, and fluor spar; while others — e.y apatite — occur 
less frequently in reefs. 

Carbonate of lime crystallises in two distinct systems, and the 
name of calcite or calc-spar is reserved for those crystals 
which, while occurring in a great variety of forms, can all be 
reduced by cleavage to a rhombohedron. Calcite occurs in reefs, 
and sometimes, especially in limestone countries, Accompanies 
auriferous quartz, and even carries gold itself, as at Gundagai 
and Tuena in New South Wales, and Gympie in Queensland. 
It also occurs crystallised in rents and fissures in limestone. 

Although crystallised calcite occurs in metalliferous veins in 
many countries — e.g., Derbyshire and Cumberland in England, 
and the Hartz in Germany — the largest crystals are found m 
Iceland, where it is very pure and transparent, and is called 
Iceland spar. It exhibits the property of double refraction 
most perfectly, and on that account is used in the construction of 
some optical instruments. Probably Iceland can boast the largest 
natural crystals in the world, since specimens of calcite are re- 




The other specie* of carbonate of lime is called aragonite 
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EARTHY CARBONATES AND SULPHATES, WITH APATITE, 
FLUOR SPAR, AND CRYOLITE. 


Minerals. 

Composition. 

Hsrd 

QMS. 

Specific 

Gravity. 

Remarks. 

Dolomite, . 


fCaMg 

S*-4 

2*9 

Cryttaltoftai curved 





and saddle shaped ; 
lustre pearly (pearl 
■par). 


Magnetite, . 


Mg 

H 

2*17 

In serpentine, not 






common. 

Hydro magnetite, 


Mg water 

3J-4J 

3 

Lustre sometimes 

1 




nacreous on cleav- 
age faces. 

If burned gives lime. 


C&loite, 

8 

Ca 

3 

2*5-2 *8 

Aragonite, . 

ti 

Ca 

34-4 

2*9 

Prisms, often in 
groups. 

Lustre greasy on 

Strontianite, 


Sr 

34-4 

37 





fracture. 

Wi thorite, . 


Ba 

3 4 

4*3 

Lustre greasy on 






fracture; occurs in 
veins. 

Barytooaloite, 


iBaCa 

4 

3*6 

Needle shaped ; yel- 





lowish-white. 

Anhydrite, . 


fCa 

3-34 

3 

Generally found with 





gypsum and rock 
salt. 


Gypsum, . 

ri 

Ca water 

14-2 

2*3 

When burned swell* 

y 




up, beoomes opaque 
and forms plaster 


jfd 




of Paris. 

Celestine, , 


'Sr 

3-34 

4 

Crystals white, often 





with a bluish tinge. 1 

Baryta, 


Lb* 

24-34 

H 

Very heavy; occurs 





in veins. 

Fluor apar, • 

8 

1 ' 

ro* 

4 

3*1 

Oocnrs in veins; 


I 

i 



phosphorescent 
when nested. 

Cryolite, . 

! 

1 

Iain* 

24 

3 

Fusible in eaadle 

flame. 

Apatite, 

Phoephate of 
Ca with 

5 

3*2 

Lustre greasy on ; 
cleavage faces and ■ 


fluoride or 
ohloride of 



fracture; angles 
and edges often 


Ca. 



rounded* 


Mt AlwmUiittm} Mg, M»gn<*imn ; Sr, Strontium; So, Bwium; 
On, CUtisBi Ufa, Sodium. 
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because some of the most perfect crystals have been found in 
Aragon in Spain; it crystallises in prisms. Aragonite forms 
many of the stalactites in limestone caves, and it also occurs iu 
radiated kidney -shaped masses in cavities in basalt. When 
recently deposited from lime springs and stratified in beds it 
forms what is known as calcareous tufa or travertine, but 
calcite also occurs in similar deposits. 

Before the blowpipe aragonite whitens and falls to pieces, but 
in other respects resembles calcite. The reason for this behaviour 
before the blowpipe is explained by the fact that under the 
influence of heat aragonite is changed to calcite and splits up 
into a number of small rhombohedrons. i ' 

Limestone forms extensive sedimentary deposits in beds of all 
ages, and when subjected to metamorphic action takes a crystal- 
line form, the pure varieties which are white and fine grained, 
and are suitable for statuary purposes, being called saccharoid 
marble. Marbles assume every colour and shade according to 
the substances which are mixed with them ; in the Devonian 
and Carboniferous formations, where fossil corals are plentiful, 
marbles are found which exhibit, on polished sections, the star- 
like forms of the corals of which they are composed. When a 
marble consists of broken fragments which nave been sub- 
sequently cemented by an infiltration of carbonate of lime it is 
called a breooiated marble. 

Marbles which are pure white or of a characteristic colour 
will always be valuable, but for a deposit to be properly worked 
the means of transit must be easy. The stone must be free 
from quartz veins or fossils transformed into quartz, and bo 
easily obtained in blocks or slabs of large size, suitable for 
ornamental work. Marble has to be sawn with toothless stone 
cutters, but softer limestones, which have not been metamor- 
phosed, can easily be cut with a toothed saw ; these softer lime- 
stones are called freestones, and are used for building purposes ; 
they usually occur in the later formations, such as the Oolitic 
limestone of Bath, or the Oamaru stone of N ew Zealand. 

Lithographic stone is a very compact and fine-grained lime- 
stone, free from veins and fossils, easily cut into large slabs, 
and of a light colour. A lithographic stone possessing these 
qualities is not obtained in many places, and will always com- 
mand a good price. 

limestones are also of value for smelting purposes or for 
b a w l ing for quicklime, and, according as they contain certain 
proportions of other materials, may be of value for the menu* 
mn of hydraulic lime or cement It is not however, possible 
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for the prospector to determine these properties in the field, 
and samples should always be submitted to a chemist, and, if 
sufficient inducement offers, to cement manufacturers. 

The next most important mineral of this group is gypsum, 
which is extensively used for building purposes. It is a hydrous 
sulphate of lime, which loses its water and falls to powder when 
burnt ; this powder, which is perfectly white when free from 
iron, possesses the property of re-absorbing the water lost, and 
in a very short time of assuming again the solid state, ex- 
panding slightly in so doing. It is this lost property that 
renders plaster of Paris so valuable for obtaining casts. 

Gypsum occurs in lenticular masses of considerable extent 
in the fresh-water Tertiary formation at and near Paris. The 
large arrow-head shaped crystals which are to be seen in all 
collections of minerals are exceptional in these deposits, the 
whole mass being in a compact sugar-like state. Gypsum also 
frequently exists in group* of crystals arranged around a centre, 
and is found in isolated crystals in salt lakes, such as occur in 
South and Western Australia, a small proportion of sulphate of 
lime being present in the water. It is also found crystallised 
in clay beds in New South Wales and elsewhere. The in- 
crustations, which form in boilers on board steamers, are mostly 
composed of sulphate of lime. Gypsum is occasionally found 
in mines where decomposition of pyrites has taken place in the 
presence of calc spar or limestone. 

Anhydrite, which differs from gypsum by the absence of 
water, occurs in rocks of various ages, especially in limestone 
and those which contain gypsum, and is also very common in 
beds of rock salt ; gypsum is often found to proceed from the 
decomposition of anhydrite. 

The fibrous structure and silky appearance of some minerals 
has already been explained, and reference made to the occurrence 
of calc spar and gypsum in this state, as well as to their value 
for ornamental purposes. The fine-grained forms of both these 
minerals are sometimes called alabaster, but the term is gener- 
ally applied to gypsum. The two varieties can be readily 
distinguished, as gypsum can be scratched by the nail, wh le 
calcite cannot. 

Dolomite is carbonate of lime and magnesia, and crystallises 
like calc spar. Dolomitic limestones contain variable proportions 
of magnesia and lime. Very many limestones are tnus, partly 
or wholly, dolomitic, and some of them burn to very good 
hydraulic limes. The dolomitic limestone of Ohio, U.S.A., is of 
special interest os forming the reservoirs in which the petroleum 
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of that field is stored, it bein£ argued by geologists that the 
dolomitisation has resulted in innumerable small cavities being 
left in the limestone, which is thus enabled to act like a sponge. 

Magnesite is carbonate of magnesia. It is rarely crystallised, 
occurs in talcose schists, serpentine, and other magnesian rocks, 
and is used for the manufacture of Epsom salt. Pure white 
magnesite has been observed to arise from the spontaneous de- 
composition of the heaps of refuse from shafts on mines ; pebbles 
are quickly cemented together by it, and timber, old tools, «fcc. t 
encrusted. 

Hydromagnesite, which differs from magnesite by/contain- 
ing water, occurs in earthy masses under similar conditions to 
magnesite. 

Barytes and Witherite are respectively sulphate and carbon- 
ate of baryta, and both occur in veins, sometimes with galena 
or copper ores, as in Spain. Barytes is sometimes found in veins 
alone, and is mentioned in association with gold at Mitcheirs 
Creek, New South Wales. Both barytes and witherite are used 
in the preparation of baryta and its salts, but witherite is far 
the more valuable mineral. It is used in sugar refining, and also 
in the manufacture of plate glass. 

Celeatine and Strontianite are sulphate and carbonate of 
strontia, and are used in the preparation of the salts of strontia 
for red fireworks. Celestine is usually associated aith lime- 
stone, gypsum, rock salt, clay, and sulphur, while strontianite 
is found with galena and barytes in veins. The strong crimson 
colour imparted to the flame by these two minerals will always 
easily identify them. 

The three minerals yet remaining to be dealt with under this 
group are apatite, fluor spar, and cryolite, all of great value for 
different purposes. 

Apatite is a phosphate of lime with calcium chloride or fluor- 
ide, and occurs under the following conditions : — 

1. In metamorphic strata, where it is supposed to have origin- 
ated from animal matter (Dana). It thus occurs in the 
Laurentian rocks of Canada in green crystals of large size, and 
is also found in Norway under simi^r conditions. 

2. As an accessory mineral in metalliferous veins, especially 
those of tin, and beautifully crystallised and of various colours 
in many eruptive rocks. 

3. In veins by itself, mostly in limestone, but sometimes in 
granites and schists; e.g Spain and France. In these deposits, 
apatite also occurs as concretions, sometimes showing a radiated, 
structure, but of an earthy appearance externally. 
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4. In sedimentary formations where a considerable accumula- 
tion of fossils has provided the phosphate of lime. In these de- 
posits it occurs in two principal forma (a) Coprolites, which 
are excreta of large animals, especially Saurians ; and (6) concre- 
tions formed at the expense of the same coprolites, together with 
shells, bones, <fcc. The richest of these deposits are from Lower 
Cretaceous to Lower Jurassic in age, but phosphatic deposits are 
found and worked in sedimentary deposits of all ages. 

Phosphate of lime is very valuable as a manure, and the 
deposits included under Groups 1, 3, and 4 are worked for this 
purpose. 

Fluor Spar is a lode-forming mineral, sometimes alone, but 
also associated with other minerals, especially tin ore and 
galena. In the lead mines of Derbyshire and Cumberland, 
which are in limestone, it is found in beautiful crystals of con- 
spicuous colours, and, when obtained in blocks of sufficient size, 
is worked into vases and other ornaments. In Derbyshire the 
blue and purple varieties are known to the miners as “blue john/' 

The presence of fluor spar in metalliferous veins is a great 
advantage, as it is a valuable flux for smelting, and when found 
in veins by itself it is mined for the same purpose. In addition 
to its value os a flux it is also used for preparing hydrofluoric 
Acid for etching glass. 

Cryolite also contains fluorine, but combined with aluminium 
and sodium. It forms very fusible compounds, and is used as a 
flux; but its principal application is for the manufacture of 
aluminate of soda, and as a source of the metal aluminium. It 
is also used in America for the manufacture of a white glass 
which imitates porcelain. 

The two hardest of these minerals are apatite and fluor spar, 
and the heaviest are those containing baryta and strontia. All 
jniner&ls of this group will answer to one of the following tests: — 

1. Effervesce with acids either hot or cold ; Carbonates. 

2. Yield a stain on silver when fused with carbonate of soda 
and moistened with water ; Sulphates. 

3. Etch glass when treated with sulphuric acid in a platinum 
or lead dish ; Fluorides. 

4. Colour blowpipe-flame dirty green when moistened with 
sulphuric acid, and with magnesium wire in a closed tube evolve 
the disagreeable smell of phosphuretted hydrogen; Phosphates. 

A reference to the characteristics in the table will serve 
readily to distinguish one from the other by the blowpipe tests 
already given. 
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QUABTZ AND Otal. 

Quarts is the most common substance with which the pro- 
spector has to deal, and it is therefore necessary to explain its 
characters. It is, chemically, silica or silicic acid, a compound 
of silicon and oxygen ; and it may be remarked that silioon 
does not exist in nature, except in combination with oxygen, 
forming quartz and silicates. 

In tbe blast furnace silica is not fused, but is reduced in very 
small quantities to silicon ; whilst fusible silicates or slags are 
also formed. It is only by combination with oxides, such as 
lime, alkalies, metallic oxides, <fcc., that silica forms fusible sub- 
stances in the blast furnace or before the blowpipe, and these 
fusible substances are termed Silicates. 

The highest temperature which can be produced artificially is 
obtained by the combustion of hydrogen in oxygen, and this 
oxy hydrogen flame is employed to fuse both platinum and 
quartz, which are only fusible under the same conditions. Gold 
or silver at such a temperature fuse immediately and volatilise, 
forming a dense vapour. 

The Stanhope pocket microscope, which is only about an inch 
in length, is made with a drop of fused quartz with one face out ; 
fused quartz has a specific gravity of 2*2 only. The specific 
gravity of the quartz in reefs, as well as that which occurs in 
granite and some of the acidic volcanic rocks, such as rhyolite, 
ranges from 2*5 to 2*8, pure quartz giving 2*65. The only 
natural form of silica known which has as low a specific gravity 
as 2*2 is a mineral called tridymite, which occurs in some of 
the highly silicated volcanic rocks, such as rhyolite and trachyte, 
and crystallises in small hexagonal tables, often occurring in 
groups of three crystals. Its chemical composition is the same 
as quartz. 

These observations are of interest, because they show that, 
notwithstanding the views still held by many practical men, the 
quartz which forms our reefs and occurs in granite and other 
eruptive rocks has never been in a state of fusion. 

Quartz can be produced artificially in microscopic crystals by 
tbe aid of superheated water ; while the geysers sufficiently 
illustrate the solubility of silica in hot water charged with 
carbonic acid and its deposition therefrom. Quartz is always 
crystalline, for even in quartz reefs, where the mineral is com- 
pact, it is confusedly crystalline ; while flint and the chalcedonies 
are minutely crystalline when seen under the microscope, but 
probably contain some amorphous opaline matter. Agates, which 
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ire the only varieties of quartz of any value, consist of layers 
which are alternately crystalline quarts and variegated chalcedony. 

In opal water is generally present, although Dana calls it 
unessential, and in the siliceous deposits from geysers the silica 
is still combined with water and the specific gravity is lower, 
ranging between 1*9 and 2*3. 

Common opals are of frequent occurrence in eruptive Pocks 
and in veins at the contact of serpentine with other beds. Even 
in sedimentary formations where siliceous concretions of flint are 
common, hydrous silica is also found, and is then opaque and 
resembles flint in appearance. The opal which is of value for 
ornamental purposes, and is sometimes called noble opal, will be 
dealt with under the head of gems. A substance of some value 
for industrial purposes, called infusorial earth or tripoli, is 
also hydrous silica. It is composed of microscopic organisms 
called diatoms, and is used in the preparation of dynamite and 
also in making soluble glass. 

Silicates of Magnesia and their Crystallographic Allies. 

It is necessary to divide the silicates into groups according to 
their chemical composition. Those first dealt with are all sili- 
cates of magnesia, and all are hydrous. When sufficiently pure, 
meerschaum, talc, and steatite will give before the blowpipe, 
when moistened with a solution of nitrate of cobalt, a pink mass 
which is characteristic of magnesia. 

The first three minerals in the table are sufficiently soft to be 
scratched by the nail ; but serpentine is harder, approximating 
in hardness to calcite. 

None of these minerals, when pure, effervesce with acid ; but 
if they contain an admixture of carbonate of lime, which is some- 
times the case with serpentine and meerschaum, effervescence 
c&u be observed. 

As regards fusibility, they are very refractory, being only 
fused with difficulty in small fragments and on thin edges. 

Meerschaum, when pure, is very light ; and, when dry, will 
float on water. It will be recognised by its property, when dry, 
of adhering to the tongue, and by its smooth, compact texture. 
It is generally found in serpentine, in which rock it occurs in 
nodular masses ; but is also found in limestones of tertiary age. 
It is a useful substance when found in a u&ntity, and of a snowy- 
white colour, being used, as everyone knows, for the manufac- 
ture of pipes. 

Talc, Steatite, and Soapstone are, mineralogically speaking. 
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SILICATES OF MAGNESIA AND THEIR CRYSTALLOGRAPHIC 

ALLIES. 


Minerals. 

Principal 

ComponenU. 

Hard- 

ness. 

Specific 

Gravity. 

Colour 

and 

Streak. 

Eemarks. 

Mwwbum, 

Silica, 

2 

2*6-3’4 

White, 

Earthy. Gives 


magnesia, 



streak 

pink colour with 

Talc, . 

water 



slightly 

shining 

cobalt solution 
before blowpipe. 

Do. 

in 

2 7 

Green 

Pearly or resinous ; 




or 

greyish 

greasy ; la mime 
flexible, ?not 





elastic. When 
heated, loses col- 
our and smite 








light, but does 
not fuse. 

Steatite, 

Do. 

14 

2*7 

Grey, 

Pearly; soapy to 





green, 

touch ; flueapHn- 





yellow. 

ters fusible to 





&c. 

white enameL 

Serpentine, . 

Silica, 

3-4 

2*6 

Green, 

Resinous or waxy. 


magnesia, 



yellow- 

Becomes brown- 


iron, 



reddish 

ish - red when 


water 




heatod and loses 
water. Fuses st 

Chlorite, 

Silica, 

14 

2 7 

Olive- 

edges. 

Thin scales, slight- 


magnesia, 



green 

ly flexible, not 


alumina, 


1 

elastic; fuses at 


iron, 



| 

edges only. 

White mica. 

water 



1 

Yields water 
when heated in 
glass tube. 

Silica, 

2 3 

3 

Silvery 

white 

La mi nee thin, elas- 

(Muscovite), 

alumina, 

potash 

I 

; 

tic, nacreous. In- 
fusible or fuses 
only on edges to 
s grey or yellow 

glass. 

Laminae thin — 

1 

Black mica 

Silica, 

24 

2*9 

Brown 

(Biotite), 

magnesia, 


or black 

lustre nacreous 


alumina, 



streak, 

on cleavage. Be- 


iron, 



1 greenish 

fore blowpipe 


potash 



grey 

whitens and ; 
fuses on thin 

LepWdite, . 

Silica, 




edges; jgivesiron 
bead with borax. 

24-4 

3 

Pink 

Lnstre pearly is 


alumina. 



or 

small scales or 


manganese, 
iron, lithia, 



yellow- 

ish 

massive. Before 
blowpipe colours 


potash 




flame crimson. 
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the same mineral, of varying degrees of parity and in different 
modes of aggregation. 

Talc is the pure crystallised mineral, occurring in transparent 
la min®, which can be bent, but are not elastic like mica. The 
colour of talc is often a light green or pearly-white, its lustre is 
nacreous or greasy, and it is characteristically soft and soapy to 
the touch. Steatite or soapstone is a massive variety of talc, 
and, when sufficiently homogeneous and free from cracks, it can 
be sawn into blocks and used as firebricks. Crushed and puri- 
fied by washing, it is formed into cakes of different colours, and 
is used by tailors for marking cloth. Talc and its varieties 
occur associated with serpentine, magnesian limestone, and 
especially with talc and chloritic schists. 

Serpentine is found in extensive masses, sometimes forming 
high mountain ranges ; it also occurs in veins and beds, and is 
consequently to be considered as a rock of some importance. Its 
occurrence and distribution are, moreover, of interest, on account 
of the valuable mineral deposits — e.y., gold, platinum, copper, 
nickel, and chrome-iron — frequently associated with it, and it is 
also the principal repository of meerschaum and soap stone. 

Chlorites and Micas are remarkable as occurring generally 
in thin lamince easily separated one from the other, and trans- 
parent. They are all softer than calc spar, and are not easily 
fusible. These characters alone would not be sufficient to dis- 
tinguish them from talc, but the greasy feel of talc will serve to 
distinguish it easily enough in most cases ; besides which, talc 
is generally light green, while the most common variety of chlo- 
rite, which occurs in small grains or scales, is of a deep green 
colour. The micas are usually white or black; their plates are 
elastic, while those of talc are not. 

Chlorites are hydrous silicates of magnesia, alumina, and iron, 
and there are varieties in which the proportions of these basis 
are different. In some, magnesia predominates, such as the 
variety called pennine ; while in the variety called ripidolite, 
or simply chlorite, alumina is in the larger proportion, and iron 
in greater quantity than magnesia. They all fuse with difficulty 
before the blowpipe to a grey or black slag, and when iron is 
present in sufficient quantity this slag is magnetic. Pennine 
occurs in serpentine, often associated with other minerals ; ripi- 
dolite is the most common variety in chlorite schists, talcose 
schists, and amphibolites, being often associated with garnet, <kc. 

Books and minerals of a dark colour, usually green, are fre- 
quently associated with metalliferous deposits, especially those 
of copper and more rarely gold ; and chlorite is frequently met 
with in metalliferous districts, not only in the dark or basic 
rocks, but also with tin in light or acidic rocks, such as granite. 
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If! elm, especially when found in large plates, are both flex- 
ible and elastic, and this property renders mica very valuable 
when it is white and can be obtained in large sheets. It is some- 
times used instead of window-glass on board ship, for stoves, 
and for chimneys for lamps. Biotite, or black mica, contains 
more magnesia than alumina, and is sometimes called magnesian 
mica; it is often present in eruptive rocks, especially some granites. 
Muscovite, or white mica, on the contrary, contains more 
alumina than magnesia, and as it also contains potash in small 
but appreciable quantities it is sometimes called potash mica. 

In tne Trans. Inst, of Min. and Met., 1898-9, Mr. A. Mp Sfnith 
classifies the mica mined in India as (1) Ruby mica, hard and 
tough; (2) white transparent mica; (3) discoloured and smoked; 
and (4) black mica and flawed. The prices for best ruby are, 
for sheets : — 

Vo. 8q. In. Per lb. No. 8<j. in. For lb. 

(1) 36 to 60 . 6/8 (4) 10 to 16 . 1/- 

(2) 24 to 36 . 4/- (6) 6 to 10 . /4 

(3) 16 to 24 . 2 r (0) 4 to 0 . /2 

Special sheets of over 50 sq. ins. bring as much as £1 per lb., 
according to size of sheets. The white mica is worth about one- 
half, discoloured one-quarter, and flawed one-eighth the price 
of ruby. 

Muscovite is an important mineral to the tin minor, since it is 
always found in stanniferous granite, and with quartz it forms 
greisen, which i3 very generally associated with tin. Granite 
with large sheets of mica is sometimes called pegmatite. Mus- 
covite also forms an essential part of other light coloured acidic 
rooks, such as gneiss and mica schist, and is sometimes found as 
an accessory in granular limestone and some volcanic rocks, such 
as trachyte ana basalt, but only as an accessory mineral. The 
small scales in sedimentary rocks are probably of granitic origin. 

Lepidolite, or Iithia mica, is a variety of muscovite containing 
practically no magnesia, and characterised by the presence of 
Iithia, an alkali which is of value on account of its medicinal 
properties. Lithia mica will be readily recognised before the 
blowpipe, as it imparts a beautiful crimson colour to the flame, 
especially if powdered and mixed with a little fluor spar. It 
generally occurs in scaly granular masses in granite and gneiss, 
and is sometimes associated with limestone and tourmaline. It 
is very abundant in Bohemia ; but the most plentiful supply of 
lithia is derived from a mineral spring in Cornwall; and it is 
probable that the lithia in this water is derived from the tin 
granites of the country. Lithia mica is associated with tin 
granites in Bohemia, Saxony, and France. 
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ANHYDROUS SILICATES OF LIME AND ALUMINA WITH 
THEIR CRY8TALLOGRAPHIC ALLIES. 


(Cryttcdline Rock-forming Mineral*.) 


Mineral. 

Principal 

Hard- 

Specific 

Colour 

Remarks. 

Component*. 

ness. 

Gravity 

and Streak. 


/Orthoclase, 

Silica, alumina, 

6 

2*55 

Colourless, 

Fusible to bubbly 



potash 



white, pink, 
greenish 
White or pale 

glass, blowpipe 
reaction for potash. 


Albite, . 

Silica, alumina, 
soda 

Silica, alumina, 

6-64 

26 

Fusible to bubbly 
glass. 

Fusible. 

i 

Oligoclase, . 

6 

27 

White, greyish, 

M 

*5 

soda, lime 



greenish 


£ 

Labradorite, 

Silica, alumina, 

6 

27 

White, grey, 
yellow, with 

More easily fusible, 



lime, soda 



easily attacked 






coloured plays 

by acids. 


Anorthite, . 

Silica, alumina, 

6 

27 

of light 
Colourless, 

Do. 



lime 



white 



fTrcmolite, . 

Silica, magne- 

54 

3 2 

White or pale 

Fusible with ebul- 



sia, lime 


green 

lition to white 

T3 






glass. 


Actinolite, . 

Silica, magne- 

5-5J 

3-3 

Green, streak 

Fusible to a grey- 

3a h 

sia, lime, and 


greenish- 

i8h glass. 

§ 


little iron 



white 


Hornblende, 

Silica, magne- 

54 

3 4 

Black or deep 

Fusible to greyish 


V. 

sia, lime, iron 



green 

or black glass. 


'Diopside, . 

Silica, lime, 

5-6 

33 

Colourless, 

Fusible to white 


magnesia 



white-green 

or greyish glass. 


Diallage, . 

Silica, lime, 

4 

3 3 

Grey* greenish, 

Fusible to a grey 



magnesia 



brownish 

or green glass. 

1 

Hedenbergite, 

Silica, lime, 


3*5 

Black or deep 

Fusible to a black 


manganese, 
zinc, iron 
Silica, lime, 



green 

magnetic glass. 



Augite, 

6 

3*4 

Black, deep 

Fusible to a black 



manganese, 



green, gener- 

often magnetic 


L 

iron, Ac, 



ally opaque 

glass. 

1 1 

Rnstatite, . 

Silica, magne- 

H 

31 

Greyish- white 

Nearly infusible. 


sia 



or yellowish 

Bronzite, . 

Silica, magnesia 

5-6 

3*2 

Brown, yellow- 

Nearly infusible. 

^ ? * 


and little iron 



ish-brown 

j 

Hypersthene, 

Silica, magne- 

5-6 

8*3 

Greenish or 

Fnaible to a black 


sia, iron 



brown-black, 

magnetic glass. 






oopper - red 


WoUaatonite, . 

Silica, lime 

5 

2*9 

plays of light 
White or pale 

Fusible with diffi- 





colours 

culty. 
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There are several magnesian minerals which have received 
different names, but are really only varieties of serpentine; 
they are generally coloured green by the presence of a little 
iron or sometimes nickel. They generally occur in serpentine 
formations, and the deep green varieties are often associated 
with the silicated nickel ores. 

Anhydrous Silicates or Lime and Alumina with their 
Crystallographic Allifs. 

The minerals of this group are of great importance in forming 
rocks, especially the eruptive; but topaz, tourmaline, divine, 
epidote, and garnet, which less often play an essential part in 
the constitution of rocks, are included with the gems. 

All minerals included in this group are anhydrous silicates, 
and may be subdivided as follows : — 

1. Felspars, including orthoclase, albite, oligoclase, labradorite, 
and anorthite, which are silicates of alumina and other oxides. 

2. Hornblendes, including tremolite, actinolite, and horn- 
blende, which are silicates of magnesia, lime, and other oxides. 

3. Augites, including diopside, diallage, hedenbergite, and 
augite, which are of similar composition to the hornblendes, with 
different proportions, however, of the component substances. 

4. Bnstatite, bromrite and hypersthene ; the first is a sili- 
cate of magnesia; the last two are silicates of magnesia and iron. 

For the composition of the eruptive rocks, see the table onp. 9. 

Orthoolaae. — If a piece of granite be taken and a variety 
composed of large crystals chosen, it will be found that, besides 
the scales of black or white mica, grains of quartz will be easily 
recognised by their transparency, irregular shape, and hardness; 
whilst the rest of the rock will be found to consist of a white, 
greyish, or pink mineral, scarcely transparent, and breaking 
easily in two directions, on one of the faces of which the mineral 
exhibits a nacreous lustre. If the facets produced by the frac- 
ture are l&ige enough it will be seen that the two are at right 
angles to one another. This mineral is orthoolase, the most 
common and most important of all the felspars. It is also 
called potash felspar, and it is this mineral principally which, 
by its decomposition, forms deposits of kaolin or clay, the potash 
being dissolved. In some lavas it is stated to form an amoiphons 
paste, whilst somo well-formed crystals of orthoclase can also be 
detected ; and it is also one of the component minerals of gneiss 
and many crystalline schists. These are all rocks, in the forma- 
tion of whicn water, at a considerable temperature and under 
pleasure, has taken a prominent part. 
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If, cm the other hand, a specimen of trachyte be taken in 
which large crystals are developed, it will be found that crystals 
occur, which like orthoclase in granite, have two cleavages at 
right angles to one another, but a casual examination of these 
crystals will further show that they are transparent and vitreous. 
This constitutes another variety of orthoclase, known as easd- 
dine. It characterises rocks, such as trachyte in the formation 
of which heat has played an important part, wkich have, in feet, 
come to the surface in a state of fusion. Not only is the ortho- 
clase in these rocks different in physical aspect from that of 
granite, but, as already pointed out, the quartz is sometimes 
replaced by tridymite, the specific gravity ot which — viz., 2*2 — 
is that of fused quartz. 

Orthoclase, as well as the other felspars, is fusible before Hie 
blowpipe ; so that a light-coloured granular or compact rock 
whicn is fusible in small fragments is most probably composed 
of felspar, and generally orthoclase. Some of the fusible rocks 
are granular or compact, but still of eruptive origin — «.</., eurite; 
some are vitreous and compact — e.g., obsidian — a black rock 
which is also called volcanic glass ; and some are vitreous and 

S orous — e.g., pumice — in which the porous state has been pro- 
uced by steam evolved in the interior of the molten mass. 
These are all of volcanic origin, but there are also rocks com- 
posed of very minute, even microscopic, grains of felspar which 
are truly sedimentary rocks, and are termed euritines. Ortho- 
clase is used in the manufacture of porcelain and enamels. 

Albite is a felspar, resembling orthoclase, in which soda re- 
places the potash. It is generally white, and occurs in some 
particular varieties of granite porphyry, diorite, gneiss, crystal- 
line schists, dm. It is a rare mineral compared with orthoclase 
as a constituent of rocks, but some granites contain it as an 
accessory mineral ; and it is also found forming veins in ordinary 
granite, being frequently the matrix in which the rarer associ- 
ated minerals, such as beryl, tourmaline, dec., are imbedded. 

Oligoolaae is like albite, but contains a little lime. It 
generally occurs in laminar masses or crystals in the same rocks 
m which albite is found ; its colour is generally white, greyish, 

S eenish, or green. This mineral possesses an easier cleavage 
an the other felspars, and characteristic parallel stri® can be 
seen on the cleavage planes. The varieties of felspar which are 
used as ornamental stones, and are called sunstone and moon- 


stone, are pure orthoclase or oligoclase with enclosed flecks of 
reflecting material. 

lAbradorite, like oligoclase, is rarely found in crystals, hot 
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in oieavable laminar masses, the cleavage faces being striated. 
It is grey, white, yellow, Ac., and on certain faces often exhibits 
a remarkable play of colours, such as blue, yellow, green, red, 
fiery, or semi-metallic. In this felspar lime is an important 
constituent, and there is also a small proportion of soda. It 
is more easily fusible than the other felspars, except oligoclase, 
and is in great part soluble in acids. It constitutes an impor- 
tant element in the basalts, but often occurs in such small 
crystals that it can scarcely be seen with the naked eye. An 
iridescent variety is found on the coast of Labrador in large 
masses, and forms a valuable ornamental stone. ^ 

Anorthite is a rarer species of felspar. It occurs in small 
white or colourless crystals resembling albite in shape, is almost 
entirely a lime felspar, and is easily fusible, although not so- 
easily as labradorite; it is also attacked by hydrochloric acid. It 
occurs in granite, gabbro, serpentine, and many volcanic rocks. 

The hornblende group includes three principal varieties in 
which the colour varies in proportion to the increasing per- 
centage of iron present. Tremolite, containing little or no 
iron, is white; actinolite, containing a few units per oent. of 
iron, is green ; and hornblende, containing much iron, is blaok. 
They are in consequence sometimes called white, green, and 
black hornblende. They are all fusible with ebullition before 
the blowpipe, the first forming a white, the second a grey, and 
the last a black bead. 

The most common form in eruptive and metamorphic rocks is 
hornblende, the black variety, which occurs as a constituent of 
syenite, diorite, hornblende -andesite, hornblende -schist, Ac., 
generally in the form of flattened prisms. It is also associated 
with augite in some modern volcanic rocks. 

Actinolite occurs mostly in hornblende-schists, where it is 
frequently in the form of slender needle-shaped or flat prisms. 
These hornblende-bearing rocks, it may be remarked, are often 
connected with metalliferous deposits. 

Tremolite is of much less importance as an element of rocks, 
but is interesting in other respects. It is more rarely found in 
well formed crystals than the two other varieties, but is often 
in baocillary or radiated fibrous massed forming the well-known 
substance called asbestos when pure and in long flexible flia- 
xnsnts, and mountain leather, Ac., when of inferior quality. 
In the compact state, when its crystalline structure can hardly 
he d etected, tremolite forms a very tough and valuable sub- 
stance known as jade or nephrite, which varies in colour 
ftont white to green, and is found in China, Mexico, and Hew 
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Zealand. The Chinese images are well known ; the hard ones 
are made from jade, and those which are soft from other min- 
erals closely allied to steatite. The Mexican and New Zealand 
jades are well represented in most collections by stone axes, 
arrow heads, <fcc. 

It may be added, to avoid confusion, that one of the minerals 
used by the Chinese, and known asjode, is not compact tremolite, 
but a compact variety of white epidote called zoisite. 

The au&ite minerals form a nearly parallel group to those 
of which hornblende is a type, and differ from them principally 
in the angles of the crystals. The varieties of the augite group 
are as follows : — 

Diopside is a transparent, colourless, or light green mineral 
which occurs in serpentine and granular limestone, but is com- 
paratively rare. It is not a rock-forming mineral, but occurs in 
veins, and is a silicate of lime and magnesia, with, occasionally, 
traces of oxide of iron. In the blowpipe flame it is fusible to a 
white or greyish glass. 

Diallage, which is of greater importance as a rock-forming 
mineral, is a variety of augite. It occurs as an element of some 
varieties of serpentine, and in the important rock called gabbro, 
which often accompanies serpentine. It contains more iron than 
diopside, besides a little alumina, and is easily fusible before the 
blowpipe to a grey or green bead. It is found in laminar masses, 
and has generally a nacreous or semi-metallic lustre on the prin- 
cipal cleavage face, and in colour is grey, green, or brown. 

Hedenbergite is a black lamellar variety of augite containing 
much iron, mangauese, and zinc, besides lime, and is fusible to a 
black magnetic bead. It is found in some cavities and veins in 
the older formations, and has no importance as a component 
inineral of rocks. 

Augite is the best known and most important mineral of this 
group. It occurs generally in well-formed black crystals, some- 
times difficult to distinguish from hornblende, but in the prism 
of augite the angles of the primitive faces are about 87° and 93*, 
thus approaching a rectangular prism, whilst in hornblende they 
_ are about 124° and 56°, the section of the hornblende prism thus 
. forming a more oblique rhomboidal figure than augite. In 
sufficiently large crystals these angles can also be obfcjned by 
cleavage, as the easy cleavages in both groups are parallel to the 
feces of the prisms. Another character by which crystals of 
augite may sometimes be distinguished from hornblende is the 
brilliant lustre of augite compared with the dull lustre of 
.hornblende. 
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Anglic contains lime, magnesia, iron, <fec., and is ftisible to a 
black glass, which is often magnetic. It is common in the vol- 
canic lavas, where it may be seen in the same specimen as a con- 
stituent of the paste in microscopic grains, and in well-formed 
crystals. 

Enstatite is very closely related to augite, having nearly the 
same crystalline form, but belongs to the rhombic system. It is 
a silicate of magnesia, and, except for its associations, would be 
more properly included in the preceding group. It is practically 
infusible or fusible with difficulty on the edges of very small 
scales. It occurs in some andesites and serpentines, andfin the 
Tock called lherzolite. 

Bronsito is a variety of enstatite, and is isomorphous with it. 
It occurs in some serpentines, where it has a lamellar structure, 
and exhibits a nacreous semi-metallic lustre on the face of easy 
cleavage. Its colour is brown, pale bronze, or greenish-yellow, 
and it fuses with very great difficulty, like enstatite. 

Hypersthene is also isomorphous with enstatite, but contains 
as much oxide of iron a9 magnesia. It is a dark laminar mineral, 
characterised by a reddish-brown colour, with a cupreous lustre 
on the cleavage planes. It is fusible to a black magnetic bead, 
and helps to form the eruptive rock called hypersthenite. 

Wollaston! te is a silicate of lime, and is a white mineral, 
rarely crystallised, possessing a nacreous lustre, and occurring 
ord narily in lamellar or bacillar masses in granular limestone, 
granite, or basalt. In some cases it is associated with silver and 
copf>er ores, and frequently with garnet. It is fusible with 
difficulty before the blowpipe. 

Hydrous Silicates of Lime and Alumina with their Allies- 

The Zeolites form a highly interesting group of beautifully 
crystallised minerals, occurring, in the majority of cases, in 
cavities or fissures in volcanic rocks, but as they are of no 
economic importance and are seldom found in mineral veins, 
much space will not be devoted to their description. 

Zeolites are hydrous silicates of alumina with other oxides, 
usually alkalies, and their specific gravity ranges from 2-1 to 2*9. 
The softest is scratched by fiuor spar, and scratches calcite ; the 
hardest is prehnite, with a hardness between orthoclase and 
quarts. They are usually colourless or white, or of a very pda 
pink grey or green, as they contain little or no iron. Even in 
the darkest of all, a brick-red variety of heulandite, the odour 
is attributed not to iron, but to a mixture of another miner&L 

5 
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Pw hato , which is usually pale green, contains a small parentage 
of protoxide of iron. All zeolites melt and swell op when heated 
before the blowpipe. 

HYDROUS SILICATES OF LIME AND ALUMINA WITH THEIR. ALLIES. 


(Zeolite*— OrytlaUittd Mineral* of Secondary Origin. .) 


Minerals. 

Component*. 

Hard- 

now. 

Specific 

Grartty. 

Streak and 

Colour. 

Bemsrits. 

Beufandite, . 

Silica, alu- 
mina, lime, 
water 

3*5-4 

2*2 

White to 
brick- 
red, 
streak 
white 

Fusible with intu- 
mescence, soluble 
in acids without 
gelatinising. 

oVcnM 

Silica, alu- 
mina, lime, 
water 

8*5-4 

2-2*2 

White to 
brown 
or red 

Fuses to white 
ensxnoL 

Apopbyllite, . 

Silica, lime, 
potash, 
water 

4*5-5 

2*8-2 *4 

White to 
grey or 
red 

Exfoliates and fuses 
to white enamel, 
potash flame. 

TitmrmmiW) • 

Silica, alu- 
mina, lime, 
water 

8*5-4 

2'2-2*3 

White, 

K&, 

White, 
yellow iah 
reddish 

Gelatinises with 
acid. 

Gelatinises with 

Netrolite, . 

Silica, alu- 
mina, soda, 
water 

5*0- 5 *5 

21-2*2 

acid, fusible in 
candle flame. 

^KMUoaiiS). 

Silica, alu- 
mina, lime, 
soda, water 

5*5 

2*3-2 *4 

White to 
brown 

Fuses very easily 
to white enamel, 
gelatinises with 
add. 

Harmotome,. 

Silica, alu- 
mina, baryta, 
water 

4-4*5 

2 *8-2*5 

White or 
grey 

Fuses without in- 
tumescence, solu- 
ble without gela- 
tinising. 

Analcime, . 

Silica, alu- 
mina, soda, 
water 

5-5*5 

2*2 

White, 

greenish, 

reddish 

Fuses quietly to 
glass, gelatinises 
with add. 

Chabasite, . 

Silica, alu- 
mina, lime, 
potash, water 

4-4*5 

2*1-2*17 

White to 
reddish 

In rhombohedrons; 
intumeaoes and 
whitens before 
blowpipe. 

Fuses with intu- 
mescence^ soluble 
in adds without 
gelatinising. In 
radiate groups. 

Psuhnite, . 

Silica, aln- 
mina, lime, 
water 

6-6*5 

2*8-211 

Pale 

green 


Some ceolitos are found in _ _ 

dnaetome or sow atone, and prehnite. Harmotona 
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sn found in the silver mines of Andrew berg ; 
in the amygdaloid* at the copper mines of Lake 
Superior ; end prehnite occurs, not only in the shore copper 
mines* but also, in New South Wales, with ortiioclase and copper 
ores at fieedy Greek, County Murchison. Prehnita is certainly, 
of all the aeolites, the most interesting in consecpienoe of its 
associations. It is further mentioned as occurring in crystalhnp 
rocks and especially in diorite and other hornblende rocks, from 
the decomposition of which mineral it is probably derived. 

Basalts and lavas containing abundance of zeolites may some- 
times be utilised in the arts when, in consequence of the quantity 
of alkalies present, they are so fusible that they may Hoc easily 
melted and cast into different forms. 

Chab&site is the most common of the zeolites found in basalts. 
Basaltic lavas, especially when they are in the state of sand and 
contain a sufficient proportion of alkalies, are used as puizuolana 
in the manufacture of cement. 

Non-Crystalline Silicates or Alumina. 

Clays. — The clays are all products of alteration from other 
minerals, their composition is variable, and they do not crystallise. 
The true days are all plastic and refractory to a greater or less 
degree, and on theso properties their value for industrial purposes 
depend. Pure kaolin is the type of all the clays. 

Snob hard earthy minerals as allophane and halloysite may be 
termed, by analogy, hard clays, since their composition is genet* 
ally similar to some of the soft plastic clays ; but they have not 
yet been used for manufacturing purposes. They are not plastic, 
but are derived, in some cases at least, from the decomposition 
of felspathk rooks, and are often found in mineral deposits. 

The presence of alkalies in clay is objectionable, as it renders 
them fusible, as also do many other oxides. Iron is not only 
objectionable on the score of fusibility, but also as a colouring 
matter. The presence of too large a proportion of water, car- 
bonic add, or organic matter causes clay to contract under the 
action of fire, and the same result will ensue if the day is |>«r- 
tially fusible. Contraction may alto arise from the meohamcal 
arrangement of the particles, and of two clays having the samn 
chemical composition, both of which contain a certain percentage* 
of freaeiMea* the finer one will contract more than the coarser, 
in which the particles are preserved from that dose contact 
which is necessary for their ready combination and fusion. 

* The soft days are divided into kaolin or pomWu *i*9Y 
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which is nearly pure, and ii derived from the decomposition of 
felspar in pegmatite or granite ; plaatio or pottery clay, not so 
pare as kaolin ; and bole, containing a great percentage of oxide 
of iron. Fuller*! earth is a kind of clay used for freeing wool 
.from fatty matters. It is not easily made into a paste with 
water, and its application is therefore limited to the above pur- 
pose, for which it is of great value. 


CHAPTER IV. 

PRECIOUS 8TONE8 AND GEMS. 

The minerals which are used for ornamental purposes are mostly 
of considerable hardness, and capable of receiving a high polish. 
They vary greatly in their chemical composition, but are best 
divided by their hardness into two groups, viz., those which 
are harder than quartz, and those which are not harder than 
quartz. 

Harder than Quartz. 

Diamond is pure carbon. Its hardness, specific gravity, and 
peculiar lustre, due to its high refractive power, have been 
already referred to. It will be readily recognised by the pro- 
spector who has once seen it in the rough, if simple tests are 
applied, for diamond will scratch sapphire. The gem prospector 
should always carry with him some pieces of sapphire, topaz, 
jand rock crystal, as well as a diamond. 

In its natural repositories, diamond is not always readily 
recognised by its brilliancy, and it is often encrusted with a 
black coating, or cemented with ironstone ; but its greater 
weight will cause it to settle to the bottom of a tin dish or 
sieve when washed with other non-metallic minerals of the 
tame size ; and, if the dish or sieve be turned over suddenly, 
the diamonds will remain on the top of the heap, which should 
be carefully picked over. 

Dana says (System of Mineralogy , 5th edition) — “ The diamond 
appears generally to occur in regions that aflford a laminated 
granular quartz rock called itacolumite , which pertains to the 
taloose series, and which in thin slabs is more or less flexible. 
This rock is found at the mines of Brazil and the Urals, and also 
in Georgia and North Carolina, where a few diamonds have been 
It has also been detected in a species of conglomerate 
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composed of rounded siliceous pebbles of quarts, chalcedony, Ac,, 
cemented by a kind of ferruginous clay.” 

In some of the schistose rocks of Brasil, above alluded to, it 
is admitted that the diamond exists in si/d, or in the rock in 
which it was formed; and M. Gorceix states that these rocks 
are traversed by veins of quarts with rutile, tetrahedrlte, oli- 
giste, and martite, the two last being varieties of hcematite. 

In the Kimberley district, S. Africa, the parent rock of the 
diamond is a kind of serpentine, which forms huge dykes or necks 
of igneous rock which have come to the surface, but have not 
apparently overflowed the lip of the vent or crater, and, accord- 
ing to Mr. Dunn, a geologist at the Cape who has devoted much 
time to the study of the diamond and gold deposits of this part 
of the world, these so-called “pans” are local depressions in the 
flats, and are sometimes as much as three miles in length He 
also states that when the eruptive rock has been removed the 
walls of the cavity exhibit horizontal beds of shale, their ed^es 
l>eing turned up along the line of contact with the eruptive 
rocks. The upj er beds are, in some instances, formed of grey, 
pink, or yellow shales w T ith fossil remains (Saurians) ; the lower 
beds, from 50 to 150 feet thick, consist of black carbonaceous 
shales. So combustible are these shales, that when accidentally 
ignited they have been known to burn for over eighteen months. 
In this serpentine diamonds are generally found crystallised in 
octahedra and some of the allied forms. 

In Borneo diamonds are said to occur in a matrix of serpentine, 
and In New South Wales and at Beechworth, in Victoria, good 
diamonds, although small, are found in alluvial deposits in great 
numbers. Some of these deposits have of late years received a 
good deal of attention, and may eventually prove of considerable 
value. Diamonds have also been worked in alluvial deposits on 
the Vaal River in South Africa, at Golconda in India, and other 
places; indeed, with the exception of the mines of the Kimberley 
district, in which the stones occur in situ in serpentine, all the 
important diamond fields of the world have been alluvial deposits. 

The occurrence of diamonds of different colours affords a 
remarkable illustration of what has been said about the colours 
of minerals. As pure carbon, diamond is colourless, as*also are 
the microscopic diamonds artificially produced by an electric 
current; but in nature the stones are of different colours, which 
are imparted to them by a very small proportion of foreign 
matter. 

The yellow and grey tints decrease the value of the diamond; 



bat red, blue, and green varieties, on the contraxy, are m race, 
that when diamonds are so coloured their value is considerably 
greater than if perfectly colourless. For instance, the best blue 
diamond known (44 carats) is estimated at double the calculated 
value of a good colourless diamond of the same size, vis., 
ISO, 000. 


In Borneo a kind of black diamond is found which is very 
highly prized in consequence of its exceptional lustre and rarity ; 
it is even harder than the ordinary diamond. 

In Brazil another variety of black diamond, called “bort,” 
which is rough and without lustre, and somewhat resembles the 
deposit of gas retorts in appearance, is found in quantity, and is 
used for diamond drills. It sometimes oocurs in masses as much 
as 8 ozs. in weight, and is as hard as the ordinary diamond. 

Octahedrite, a mineral occasionally found with diamond, is 
mentioned under rutile, and is sometimes so splendent as to be 
mistaken for diamond itself. Diamond should also be compared 
with white zircon, the lustre of which is also adamantine. 

The diamond always occurs as a constituent of rocks or in 
alluvial deposits and never in lodes. It is principally valued 
on account of its hardnesB and high refractive power, being the 
most valuable ornamental stone. It is also largely used in rock 
boring drills ; and diamond dust is of importance for polishing 
purposes. 

Corundum (sapphire, ruby, &c.). — A number of hard stones 
of various colours and known by different names belong to this 
mineral species ; they are all essentially composed of alumina. 
The most common of these gems is blue corundum or sapphire , 
Which is very frequently found associated with alluvial gold in 
Australia. 

Oreen varieties, called Oriental emeralds, also occur with 
sapphires, sometimes in considerable numbers, but seldom of a 
good colour, the most common tint beiug that of water worn 
bottle glass which may be so often seen on the sea shore. 
When pure, and of an emerald colour, they are of a great value, 
both on account of their hardness and rarity. 

Yellow corundum is called Oriental topaz, and, being harder 
than topaz itself while of the same colour, has a greater value. 
The violet variety is called Oriental amethyst and is not 
common. 

Red corundum or ruby is next to diamond in value ; ind e ed, 
* H* by of 8$ carats when perfect is even more valuable than a 
diamond of the same size. A ruby of 4 to 6 carats in weight is 
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• gr o at rarity and » worth forty or fifty 
boat sapphire of the same weight 

2Hee* corundum u often met with ; like emery (which is only 
an impure variety containing more iron), it is useful for cutting 
and polishing stones of less hardness than itself. Emery, which 
is largely used for polishing purposes and for the manufacture 
of emery wheels (now so Largely used in machinery works), is 
tike coarsest and commonest variety of corundum ; it contains 
from 10 to 50 per oent. of magnetite and its abrasive power 
is about half that of sapphire. Most of the emery of commerce 
oomes from Naxos or Asia Minor. It is found in Asia Minor 
near the surface like & bed of conglomerate resting upon lime- 
stone, and it is roughly hand picked on the mines. |t :fs mined 
by blasting, the bore holes being made in the joints of the rock 
which are frequently filled with calcite ; sometimes also it is 
worked by firesetting, although this is said to deteriorate the 
quality. 

The fine varieties of corundum have been chiefly obtained 
from alluvial deposits ; they have rarely been traced to their 
parent rock and have never yet been found in a matrix 
from which it would pay to extract them, as is the case with 
the diamond in the Kimberley district and the emerald in JBeru. 
In parts of New South Wales, corundum is said to occur in 
basalt with olivine ; in alluvial deposits it is found with other 
hard stones and with tin, gold, &c. 

The hardness of this mineral, which is next to diamond, should 
make it easy always to distinguish ; so far as the sapphire is con- 
cerned the colour is quite distinctive. Numerous mistakes, 
however, have been made about the ruby, and it is no uncommon 
tiling for siroon and garnet to be mistaken for it, notwithstand- 
ing the easy means of discrimination afforded by the respective 
hardness of the different minerals. 

Dana says ( System of Mineralogy, 5th edition ) — u Corundum is 
associated with crystalline rocks, as granular limestone, or dokv 
mite, gneiss, granite, mica slate, chlorite slate/’ A species of 
felspar with oblique cleavages, called anorthite or indiaoite, is 
saaa to be the gangue of corundum in the Qamatic, India, with 
garnet, cyanite, and hornblende. At B&rsowski in Russia a 
granular variety of anorthite is said to occur in the auriferous 
sand as the gangue of the sapphire. 

Ctaysobaryl oomes next in hardness to corundum. It is 
not transparent, but translucent, and exhibits a play of odours 
ha d Mfa rant sha d e s of green, like a cat’s-eye ; sometimes a bluish 
t is bo be seen internally. 
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In alluvial deposits it occurs as rolled pebbles, and in the 
Ural mountains is found in slid, in peculiar star-like groups of 
crystals, in mica slate associated with beryl and phenakite. It 
is composed of alumina and glucina. 

Spinel is an aluminate of magnesia, and includes several 
varieties, of which the red variety, spinel ruby, is generally 
meant when spinel is spoken of as a gem. A variety, which 
contains a fair proportion of iron and is sometimes called black 
spinel, is referred to under the name of pleonaste as & stone 
often found with alluvial tin. 

Spinel rubies generally have a dull bluish tinge, which places 
them far below the true ruby in point of value ; they can readily 
be distinguished by their lesser hardness even when in colour 
they rival the more valuable getn. 

Green and blue varieties of spinel also occur. The bins 
variety is very inferior to the sapphire, even when of very good 
colour; and green spinel is more a curiosity than a gem. It 
occurs in octahedra when not water worn. 

Red spinels are sometimes found in alluvial deposits with gold* 
but they are generally very small ; and they have occasionally 
been found in sandstone, but were probably derived from igneous 
rocks. They are also said to occur imbedded in granular lime- 
stone and with calcite in serpentine, gneiss, and allied rocks, as 
also in cavities in volcanic rocks. 

Topaz is a silicate of alumina with fluorine ; and its hardness 
is little less than that of spinel ruby. 

White topaz is common as water worn pebbles in alluvial 
deposits associated with gold, and has an easy and characteristic 
cleavage parallel to the base of the prism. It is sometimes 
sufficiently brilliant to be valued as a gem, especially when welL 
cut ; but it is not to be compared with a well cut diamond. 

The pale blue variety is of value for cutting into large stones 
for brooches ; specimens are occasionally found of several pounds 
weight. 

Topaz of a beautiful sherry colour occurs in Brazil. Specimens 
of this, when heated, become pink, when they are known as 
burnt topaz. A lighter coloured variety is found in the tin 
mines of Saxony, and is said to have been found in Tasmania. 

The ysUow varieties are cut as gems; although not very 
valuable they have considerable brilliance and look very well. 

Emerald and Beryl are chemically the same, being composed 
of silica, alumina, and glucina. 

The varieties known as beryl are generally opaque or nearly so* 
and are light green or yellowish in colour. Large crystals* six- 
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sided prisma, are oommon in veins of pegmatite traversing 
granite, and are also found imbedded in quarts. 

Ap.le green or light blue transparent variety is known as 
aquamarine , and is sometimes used as a gem, but has no great 
value. It is sometimes mistaken for topaz, but is neither so 
hard nor so heavy ; nor does it, like topaz, become electric by 
friction. 

According to lapidaries, emerald is a little softer than beryl, 
but its rich and characteristic green colour makes it a gem of 
great value. It is found in mica schists in Siberia and Salzburg \ 
and in clay slate with concretions contaihing Cretaceous fossils m 
Granada. The emeralds from the last locality are especially 
noted i or their beauty of colour, but the largest crystals have 
been obtained from Siberia. Some emeralds have beeh found in 
a vein traversing granite in New South Wales, and minute 
specimens in a syenitic gneiss at Dusky Sound, New Zealand. 

Phenakite differs from emerald in composition by not con- 
taining alumina nor the traces of green colouring matter. It is 
generally colourless, but rarely wine yellow, so that it is difficult 
to distinguish from topaz, their hardness being also the same. 
Phenakite is, however, lighter and considerably rarer. It occurs 
in the Ural in mica schists with chrysoberyl and emerald ; and 
elsewhere, associated with other minerals. 

Zircon is a silicate of zirconia. The crystals are of various 
shades from colourless and transparent, when they are sometimes 
mistaken for diamonds, to yellowish, green, brown, and red. 
The smoky white varieties are known as jargons, the transparent 
red varieties as hyacinths , and the grey and brown forms as 
zircons . 

This mineral is remarkable for its brilliant lustre, which 
approaches that of the diamond, but it is not of much value. It 
has been found in granite and other crystalline rocks, and 
occasionally in volcanic rocks. 

Diehroite or Cordierite is a silicate of alumina, iron, and 
magnesia. It is not commonly used as a gem ; it is of more 
value as a curiosity, in consequence of its showing two different 
colour* when light is passed through it from different directions, 
than on account of its real beauty. It has been named diehroite 
from this property. « 

It exhibits various shades of blue in one direction, and a 
brownish-yellow or yellowish-grey in a direction at right angles 
to the first. It is known to jewellers as “sapphire d'eau.” It 
occurs in granite, gneiss, hornblende, chlorite, and talcose schists, 
and allied rocks, with quartz, ortboclaae, albite, tourmaline. 
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hornblende, andalusite, and, sometimes, beryL It I a also fotmd 
in volcanic rocks, and is often decomposed. 

Tourmaline will be mentioned as a mineral aroompanyiag tin. 
There is a remarkable instance of its occurrence with gold 
in the New Mount Morgan mine in Western Australia, where 

f old is commonly disseminated throogh the joints of theeiystala. 

t is a boro-silicate of alumina and other oxides, and contains 
fluorine. 

There are many varieties, but those used as gems are either 
red, green, or blue. The first is termed ruhellite by mineralogists, 
or simply tourmaline by jewellers ; the green and blue varieties 
are known as Brazilian emerald and sapphire respectively, and 
in Brazil they are worn by dignitaries of the church. 

Tourmaline is usually found in granite, syenite, gneiss, mica 
schist, chlorite schist, or taloose schist, as also in diorite, dolomite, 
granular limestone, (fee. The most common variety, schorl, is 
black. It is easily recognised, as it occurs in long needle-shaped 
crystals, which become electric when heated. 

Garnet is also alluded to as a mineral which often accompanies 
tinstone, or is likely to be mistaken for it ; only those varieties 
used as gems will be mentioned here. The colour is bleed- or 
cherry-red, passing to various shades of crimson, purple, and 
reddish-violet on the one hand, and to orange, red, and 
hyacinth-brown on the other. 

Unlike other red stones, garnet is not readily cut in faces, and 
is generally cut as carbuncles or, in other words, with a smooth 
oval surface. In this form the best qualities display brilliant 
fire-red flashes of light. The best garnets used as gems belong 
to the varieties called almandinc and pyrope ; they are chiefly’ 
obtained from Syria and Bohemia, and are called in the trade 
4f Syrian ” and “ Bohemian garnets.” 

Besides the red-coloured pyrope and alm&ndine, there are 
some other varieties of very different colours. A gre e n garnet, 
called ouwarowite , is coloured by oxide of chromium ; a black 
garnet found in crystalline schists is called melsmUe, and con- 
tains much iron. 

Not Harder than Quarts 

There are many varieties of quartz which claim acme atten- 
tion as ornamental stones, all of which consist of silica. 

Rock Crystal occurs crystallised in six-sided prisms vtb 
pyramidal ends ; it is perfectly clear mid transparent, and hi 
nsed both for optical instruments and for ornamental parpeaas. 
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weighing from 8 to 10 cwts. having been recorded ; and it » 
Mportedthat about a century ago a druiy cavity waa opened at 
JEinksn from which 50 tone of rock crystal were obtained, which 
mahsed £60,000. 

Smoky quarts, or Oairngorm, has a smoky yellow to brown 
The colour is probably due to titanic acid, as crystals 
rutile are generally smoky. It is called caimporm 
lity in Scotland of that name. 

Citrine quarts, or False Topas, which is yellow in colour, 
is easily distinguished from topaz, which it resembles, by the 
absence of cleavage and the difference in hardness. f 

Amethyst quarts is the most highly valued of the coloured 
varieties. It may be described as clear and of a purple or violet 
colour. It is usually found in cavities in volcanic rocks. 

Chalcedony generally occurs in stalactitic or concretionary 
masses, and is usually whitish, yellowish, or yellowish-brown, 
rarely pure white. This variety, in common with those which 
follow, is translucent. 

Agate is a variegated chalcedony alternating with bands of 
quarts, in which the colours are cloudy or banded, but rather 
dull and not sho wing any sharp contrast one with the other. 

Onyx differs from agate in being distinctly banded in well- 
contrasted shades, such as black and white, or brown and white, 
but most of the black varieties are artificially stained. 

Sardonyx is a brownish-red or orange variety of agate. 

For agate to become an important article of trade it must be 
fraud in large quantities, and in rocks so much decomposed that 
the process of extraction would be an easy one. Agates are 
mostly found in cavities in volcanic rock, where they have been 
deposited by water. 

Oarneffian. is of a clear blood-red or light-rdl colour, but this 
colour is said to be produced in India by burning, it being due 

to wide of iron. 


Cliryaoprase is of a beautiful apple-green colour, due to oxide 
of mdkeL In a warm, dry place the colour of chrysopraoe is 
destroyed, but it can be again restored by keeping it damp. 

ftaana is an eiive-green chalcedony. 

Wistiiope or Bloodstone is plasma traversed by small 
vesas or specks of red jasper. 

leader the names of mom agate and dendritic agate are in- 
dtoAad these v a riet ies in which dendritic crystals of metallic 
mmMm «oour, a common mode of crystallisation for oxide of 
manganese. 
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Mott specimen! of petrified wood, when there is no earthy op 
clayey matter present, are transformed into chalcedony. 

Oat 9 * Bye is another translucent variety of quarts, but, 
unlike chalcedony, it is crystalline, but not amorphous. A 
variety containing fibres of asbestos is sometimes incorrectly 
called “ crocidolite.” It is yellowish-green in colour, with 
golden and green streaks of light, and has a silky appearance, 
due to the fibres of asbestos. The original fibrous crocidolite is 
of a fine blue colour. This stone is well known as occurring in 
the diamond districts of South Africa, and is also found in Ger- 
many, Ceylon, and elsewhere. 

Opal is silica in an amorphous condition, usually with some 
water, and includes not only noble opal, but also those common 
varieties which are of no value. Fossil wood often consists of 
hydrous silica. 

The opal used ns a precious stone is translucent, and has 
a beautiful play of different fire-like colours — red, yellow, green, 
and blue being conspicuous in some varieties ) while in others, 
one of these colours is prominent, the rest being less distinct. 

Perfect opals are very valuable, but their value is greatly en- 
hanced when they are set, since the operation of cutting is very 
difficult, in consequence of their brittleness. They are usually 
found in cavities in amygdaloidal rhyolite and Borne other lavas. 

Orthoolase, Oligoolase, and Labradorite. — Some varieties 
of orthoclase and oligoclase contain minute flakes of other 
material, are iridescent and exhibit a beautiful play of colours. 
They are called sunstone and moonstone , and are occasionally set 
in brooches, but are too soft for rings. They are chiefly obtained 
from India, America, and Ceylon. 

Iridescent Labradorite, which is chiefly obtained from the coast 
of Labrador, is sometimes found in blocks of large size and of 
varying colours-'-violet, blue, <kc. It is used for decorating 
artistic furniture, and is sometimes cut for pins, <fcc. 

A beautiful variety of orthoclase known as Amazon stone occurs 
as large green crystals in Siberia and the United States. It 
would form a pretty ornamental stone, but is not transparent. 

Olivine or Chrysolite, which is also known as peridot, is 
a silicate of magnesia coloured with a small proportion of iron ; 
its usual colour is bottle green of various shades. It is not so 
hard as quartz and but little harder than glass, besides which 
it is brittle and therefore of very little value. It is an essential 
constituent of basalt, and occurs in serpentine. ,In New Zealand 
and New Caledonia it forms a massive rock, which frequently 
contains chromite, and has been named dunite. 
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Xpidote is s silicate of alumina and lime, with small propor- 
tions of iron and water. It occurs crystallised in long prisms of an 
olive-green colour in one direction and yellow or brown in another; 
so that, like cordierite, it is dichroic. It is more a curious than 
a precious stone; its lustre is vitreous, and it is too dark for orna- 
mental purposes. It is of common occurrence in many crystalline 
rocks, especially those which are hornblendic, and in serpentine ; 
and it otten accompanies beds of magnetite and hsematite. 

Kyanite is a silicate of alumina, generally of a light blue 
colour, but also white, grey, or green. It occurs in long, thin, 
blade-like crystals imbedded in mica schists and gneiss. ^ It is 
of no value as a precious stone. 

VesuTianite or idocrase is a complex silicate of alumina and 
other oxides, and is allied to garnet, but crystallises in different 
forms; it resembles tinstone, from which, however, it can be 
easily distinguished by its fusibility. It has a vitreous lustre 
and a hardness of 6 5, but is of no value as a gem. It is found 
in volcanic rocks at Vesuvius and in crystalline schists and 
gneiss in many localities. 

Andalusite has the same composition as kyanite, but crystal- 
lises in different forms, besides having, when coloured, a reddish 
tinge. The variety chiastolite occurs as small white rod-like 
crystals imbedded in slate, and exhibits the form of a dark cross 
due to impurities in its sections. It is a little harder than 
quartz, and its lustre is vitreous. 

Turquoise is a hydrous phosphate of alumina. It is amor- 
phous and opaque. The best quality, the Persian turquoise, is 
of a beautiful sky blue colour. Odontolite, called by jewellers 
u turquoise of new rock,” is fossil bone, coloured by copper. It 
Is of far inferior quality to the true turquoise, and is easily 
decomposed ; when the unpolished surface is carefully examined 
the structure of bone can be seen. Odontolite occurs chiefly in 
cave deposits; while true turquoise is found in sandstones, 
where it is found in seed-like groups. 

Ultramarine or Lapis Lazuli. — This beautiful stone is blue ; 
opaque or semi-translucent ; and is often traversed by veins of 
pyrites. It is a very complex mineral chemically (if, indeed, it 
must not be regarded as a rock), consisting of silicate of alumina, 
with soda, lime, sulphur, chlorine, kc. So long as the pigment 
which bears its name was obtained solely from this source, the 
price of the colour was enormous ; bjit since it has been manu- 
factured artificially the price has been greatly reduced, and 
ultramarine can now be obtained at a fraction of the pried 
formerly paid for it 
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Although itft ally, hauyne, is crystallised, lapis lazuli occurs in 
* massive state, being found in crystalline limestone on the bankas 
of the Indus ; and in granite, in Persia, China, and Siberia. It 
is used in mosaic work, and costly vases are made from it; but 
it is also worn as a jewel. 

Boracite. — This mineral, though not a gem, is included been 
on account of its hardness, which is that of quartz. In the table 
for the determination of minerals it is placed with tourmaline^ 
which it resembles by containing boron, and also in becoming 
electric when heated. It contains chlorine, and, mixed with 
oxide of copper, will colour the flame azure blue. It is rare, but 
iB found in small white crystals with gypsum and rock salt. 
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R means “rare.” 


SCALE OF HARDNESS FOR PRECIOUS 

5 Apatite (not a precious stone) ; scratched by steel. 

5*5 Tne hardest glass (imitation gems are still softer), 

6 Orthoclase ; scratched by hardened steel, . OpaL 

Turquoise ; 

8*5 Olivine or peridot, ~ 

7 Quartz, amethyst, cairngorm, \ Tourmaline^ * 

7*5 -Zircon, garnet, . . . J cordierite, 

8 Topaz, spinel ruby, emerald, beryl, phenakite. 

8*5 €8rry soberyl. 

9 Corundum (sapphire, ruby, oriental emeald, 

oriental topaz). 

10 Diamond. 
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CHAPTER V. 


8TB A T I F I E D DEPOSITS. 


Those classes of mineral deposits which come under this head 
have been formed at the same time as the rocks with which they 
are interstratified, and, indeed, may be looked uron as rocks 
themselves. 

Such substances as slate, marble, and the various building 
stones, which are quarried ; coal, some deposits of ironstone, 
rock salt, and gypsum, which are either quarried or mined ; and, 
lastly, rocks which are impregnated, to a greater or less extent# 
with metallic minerals, come under this group. 

Regarding those substances which*have to be quarried, such 
at slates and the various building stones, it is not proposed to 
extier into any description, while the other two groups require 
separate treatment, because the former (of which coal may be 
t a ken ** a type^ will be worked so that the greatest quantity of 
material wifi be removed; the latter, so tliat only that portion 
be fafcen which will be of a remunerative character. 
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Goal. — It will be of advantage in the first instance to studj 
the manner in which coal has been formed, and thus arrive at 
*ome of the principles which govern its distribution. 

That coal is of vegetable origin may readily be proved by 
examining a thin slice of that substance under a microscope, 
when the tissues of plants can be more or less perfectly seen ; 
but in most cases there are two kinds of structure visible, one 
the so-called structure of mineral charcoal, resembling charred 
wood, in which the vegetable tissue cannot be recognised ; and 
the oth^r, composed of round cell-like bodies. 

In recent years it has been shown that, in many cases at all 
events, the bituminous or volatile matters in coal are due to 
these round cell-like bodieB, and these have been traced to the 
resinous spores of plants which are allied to the club mosses of 
the present day ; but unlike these, which seldom grow to more 
than a few inches in height, the plants to which these spores 
belonged grew to a very great height, and the climate and con- 
ditions generally must have been extremely humid. 

It is now generally considered that coal seams were formed 
on the sites where the plants from which they are derived grew, 
and, therefore, that the bed of underclay which is frequently 
found below the coal was the soil upon which these plants 
grew; but in some fe* cases coal seams may have been formed 
by vast accumulations of drift wood. That most seams of coal 
were formed in sit'd is borne out, however, by the occurrence of 
roots in this under clay. 

A careful examination of any section in which seams of coal 
occur demonstrates the fact that the rocks with which they are 
chiefly associated are alternating beds of shale and sandstone, 
with occasional beds of fireclay and ironstone. It is not at all 
unusual to find a thickness of several hundred feet of these 
rocks, including several seams of coal of varying thickness and 
quality, some of which could be worked to advantage, while 
others are not of sufficient value to pay for mining. 

It is seldom the case that these shales and sandstones contain 
marine fossils ; remains of plants and occasional fresh-water shells 
are the only fossils that occur in them, and there can be no 
doubt that they were deposited under conditions which allowed 
of the growth of dense forests, of their submergence below fresh- 
water areas, and of their subsequent elevation when fresh forests 
grew, which in their turn were altered to coal. Subsequent 
depressions on a larger scale have in many cases submerged these 
ooai-bearing beds below sea-level, and rocks containing marine 
fossils are then found overlying the ceal-bearing series. 
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It will be perfectly evident that with the mode of formation 
described the extent of valuable seams of coal is not necessarily 
coterminous with the shales and sandstones with which they are 
interstratifiecL The extent of the coal seams will depend to a 
great extent upon the local conditions which prevailed at the 
time of their formation ; and whereas the conditions of soil and 
climate may have been identical over very wide-spread areas, in 
which case the coal will be of uniform quality and thickness for 
great distances, it may equally well prove that these conditions 
were very local, and consequently that the seams vary much in 
short distances, thinning and deteriorating in passing from one 
property to another. • 

It is seldom the case that seams of coal are found in an 
absolutely horizontal position, and so, if they have any dip at 
all, they are generally to 
or other. These outcrops 
may be, as in mountainous 
countries, represented by 
a cliff, frequently with a 
hard sandstone forming a 
scarp, with the softer coal 
underlying it, as in the 
accompanying sketch, in 
which case the coal can 
easily be tested and meas- 
ured with very little work ; 
or, as in flat or undulating 
country, where the rocks 
have been much decomposed, the outcrops may be obscured by 
surface soil, and then more judgment is necessary in order to 
decide what work should be done. 

The following sketch (Fig. 6) will illustrate the conditions 
allu4ed to. Where these prevail, some information regarding the 
strike and dip of the strata and the probability of coal existing 
Can generally be gained by an examination of creek beds or any 
outcrops of rock which exist ; after which, a careful examination 
of the soil will frequently reveal small pieces of coal in it or, 
jpossibly, only a black sooty-like smudge in the soil, which will 
afford some indication of the best places in which to sink small 
trial holes in search 'or coal. 

Surface prospecting is of the greatest value for deposits of this 
class* and should always be undertaken before any more expen- 
sive methods of testing the ground are adopted. Having 
demonstrated the fact that a seam or seams of coal exist on any 

6 


be found outcropping somewhere 



COAL 


Fig. 5. — Section. 
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property, the next point that will have to be considered in form- 
ing any idea of the extent of these coal seams is, to what move- 
ments have the rocks been subjected ; what, in fact, are the 
angles of inclination or dip of the different beds f Knowing that 
seams of coal are stratified deposits, or have been formed during 



Fig. 6. — Section. 


the same geological period as the rocks in which they occur, it 
will be certain that the coal seams themselves have been sub- 
jected to the sam e movements as the rocks, and having once 
settled the position of a coal seam in a section, any further 
observations of dip or strike may just as readily be taken in the 
rocks which crop out at the surface as in the coal seam itself. 

To illustrate this by a section ; if it is supposed that a coal 
aeam has been found cropping out at the surface in a cliff as at 
a (Fig. 7), and dipping in the direction indicated, the thickness of 



the beds to the summit of the cliff can be measured, and then 
the upper bed traced along the surface towards the dip. Taking 
advantage of every outcrop of rock which is to be seen, and 
noting the dip of each, an exact idea can be formed of the course 
of the coal and the depth at which it will be found at different 
points. If the dip was uniform, as shown in the section, this 
would be very simple ; but if, on the other hand, the dip and 
strike changed at aifferent places, the surface would have to be 
studied very carefully in order to arrive at these conclusions. 

In the following plan (Fig, 8) let (a) be a seam of coal, cropping 
as shown, and (6) a bed overlying it, also cropping at the places 
marked, and dipping as shown by the arrows. In this case, the 
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main body of coal would lie iu the direction indicated by the 
large arrow, and coal struck along this line could be worked to 
the rise in three directions. 

A surface study of the ground may thus be of the greatest 
value in determining in what direction boring operations can 
best be carried on, and may frequently save a great expenditure 
in useless boring, since it is not a very unusual thing for bore- 



holes to be sunk when the same information could be better 
obtained by a surface study of the ground. 

This surface prospecting, however, will not inform us what 
the thickness of the coal seams may be in any particular area, 
nor give us any notion of their quality. Having by surface 
work arrived at a conclusion as to the distribution of the beds, 
boreholes, situated judiciously so as to prove the thickness and 
quality of the seamB, must be put down and an accurate know- 
ledge regarding them thus obtained. 

It is an old and true saying that “ a colliery well bored is 
half won”; but even boreholes will not give notice at the out- 
set of all the troubles which may be met with in the workings. 
There may be small or even large faults which have disturbed tne 
seams, and may thus give rise to a large amount of dead work ; 
or there may be bands of stone and partings, formed during the 
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deposition of the coal by streams which carried a certain amount 
of sediment with them ; or “ wash outs ” may occur where the- 
coal has been completely carried away by running water, and 
its place filled in with sand or gravel ; or the coal may even 
be cut out by dykes of igneous rock, which have been forced up 
from below, as at Newcastle and Illawarra in New South Wales. 
All matters such as these can only be determined in the work- 
ings, and we must always be prepared to find a fair proportion 
of such difficulties to contend with and overcome. 

Surface prospecting and boring can, however, determine the 
area of the coal-bearing rocks in a certain district, and can 
demonstrate the existence of workable seams of coal in these 
deposits ; beyond this the prospector can hardly be expected to 
go. There are always elements of uncertainty in mining, and 
although coal mining is perhaps the most certain of all, it is 
not free from disappointments. The quality of coal varies 
considerably, for while some classes are suitable for steam 
raising ana smelting purposes, others have a much less ex- 
tended use ; but these characters will be referred to in a later 
chapter. 

In working coal it must be borne in mind that everything 
depends upon local conditions, the thickness of the seams ; the 
presence or absence of bands interst ratified with the coal, and 
the nature of the roof and floor ; and it is worth while consider- 
ing a few points now which bear upon the question. 

Beams of coal not more than 18 inches thick can be worked ta 
advantage under special circumstances, but these must all be 
favourable. The roof and floor must be good ; the inclination 
of the seam small ; there should be facilities for driving coal- 
outting machinery at a cheap rate ; wages should be cheap and 
the sale price of coal comparatively high ; and, especially, there 
should be no competition with thicker seams under as favourable 
conditions in the neighbourhood. 

Seams are worked up to 50 feet, and even more, in thickness ; 
but no speoial advantage exists in working a seam over 6 fh 
or 7 ft. thick ; as, although more coal can be won in a given 
area, the expenses of supporting the roof and the difficulties of 
ventilation militate against cheap working. In the early history 
of a district the cost of working oo&l is generally at a minimum 
and even when wages are high, as, for instance, in the United 
States, there are many cases where outcrop coal is worked ah 
about 4 a per ton ; while in England, with lower wages, the cost 
Is often 7s. per ton (or even more) when worked from shafts, 
with pumping and surface charges to be considered. 
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The presence of bands or layers of shale or stone in a coal 
is sometimes very prejudicial to the working, indeed, at times 
will make an otherwise valuable seam useless ; but, in other 
oases, where the bands are fairly large and separate easily from 
the coal, the stone from them can be used to build pack wall a 
in the mine and they are no serious inconvenience. 

Iron Ores. — Deposits of ironstone occur under somewhat 
similar conditions to coal, but they are much more irregular in 
their extent. They are frequently found associated with the 
ooal measures, but quite as often are interstratified with beds 
in which no coal is present. Most stratified deposits of iron are 
either carbonate of iron, known as spathic iron ore $ carbonate 
of iron mixed with some carbonaceous matter, k&oWn as black 
band ironstone; or a hydrous oxide of iron, known as brown 
iron ore. There are also deposits of red haematite, the anhydrous 
oxide, but these are of rarer occurrence 

By far the greater quantity of ironstone mined is brown iron 
ore, of which the extensive deposits of Bilbao in Spain may bo 
taken as a type. The ores are mined and picked so as to 
produce as high a percentage of iron as possible, and are sold 
on the basis of 50 per cent iron, so much per unit being paid 
for each per cent, above this. The prices naturally vary some- 
what, but from 4d. to 6d. per unit for ores of 50 per cent, and 
over, delivered in Wales or the North of England, may be 
taken as about their value. It will be evident that the margin 
of profit in working this ore is slight, and that conditions have 
to be very favourable to allow of a deposit being worked to 
advantage. 

Book Salt and Gypsum also occur under somewhat similar 
conditions, but hardly merit any special remarks here, although, 
of course, the salt industry is enormous. 

Metallic Ores. — The group of impregnated stratified deposits 
is well represented on the Continent of Europe by the Bunter 
sandstone, which in parts of Germany is charged with fine 
grains of galena, the whole rock at times containing about 3 per 
cent, of lead ; and by the copper slate of Germany in which the 
impregnated rock yields 2 to 3 per cent, of copper, and is 
richened at places by veins whiclj traverse it and contain more 
valuable ores. 

It is of importance to note that such deposits as the Banter 
eaudstone and copper slate have afforded employment to many 
hundred men for between 200 and 300 years, and so may be 
looked upon as deposits of very groat commercial importance. 
This also affords another illusti ation ol the (act that very poor 
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deposits of this sort will pay well to work if the quantity of ore 
is sufficient. 

Gold Deposits. — By far the most important, however, of the 
impregnated stratified deposits which have yet been found are 
the so-called banket beds of the Transvaal. These beds consist 
of quartz conglomerates which are interst ratified with shales. 
The remarkable feature concerning them is that the pebbles of 
the conglomerates appear to be imbedded in a matrix of quartz, 
which must have been deposited from solution around them ; it 
is in this enclosing quartz that the gold occurs. There are 
several of these beds lying one above the other and separated 
by beds of shale. In the neighbourhood of Johannesburg they 
have been traced and worked for miles along their strike. 

The most interesting and valuable fact regarding this deposit 
is the comparatively uniform yield of the stone ; for while, of 
course, it is not all equally rich, experience has shown that very 
large areas yield ore which is constantly payable to work, and 
that by opening the ground on a large scale a constant and 
steady yield can be maintained. It is difficult to account for 
the origin of these deposits ; and although many theories have 
been propounded, it is doubtful whether any of them satisfac- 
torily explain the occurrence, for it is not easy to understand 
how the enclosing matrix of quartz can have been formed unless 
from siliceous springs which also carried gold ; and if this be 
their source, it is hard to imagine that these springs should 
have the widespread distribution which would be necessary to 
explain the phenomena. It is true that some chemical decom- 
position in inland waters might account for the occurrence, but 
even this it is hardly possible to investigate at present on the 
basis of observed facts. 

Be their origin, however, what it may, it is certain that the 
deposits are widespread in the Transvaal, and have opened a 
field for gold mining such as has never been seen elsewhere, and 
under conditions which have never before been secured. Instead 
of the uncertainty of reefs, in which rich shoots of gold are suc- 
ceeded by barren parts, thus preventing one from forming any 
estimate of value beyond those portions of the reefs or lodes that 
can actually be seen, the Transvaal beds have been so developed 
as to show their continuity and uniformity in such a manner 
that they have all the elements of permanence possessed by a 
coal seam. 

Their early history, moreover, did not foreshadow the great 
value they would ultimately acquire ; for it was found that by 
Battery amalgamation only a comparatively small proportion of 
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the gold was saved, and it is due to the cyanide process for the 
extraction of gold that the success of the Hand mines is due, 
while it is equally true that the success of the cyanide process is 
due to the Rand. 

In no part of the world has gold mining been carried on upon 
the extensive scale which is adopted here, and perhaps in no 
case has capital been bo lavishly expended in equipping mines 
with all the latest improvements, as no expense has been spared 
when success could be gained by incurring it. 

At the present time the Hand mines are yielding over 200,000 
ounces of gold every month, approaching a value of XI, 000, 000 
sterling ; and there appears no reason to anticipate^any imme- 
diate falling off in the yield. f 

No similar deposits to these have yet been found, but the 
prospector should devote careful attention to testing any similar 
beds he may meet with. It must be remembered that eminent 
mining engineers did not attach great importance to these beds 
when they were first disco vered on the Rand, and it is quite 
possible that similar beds may be found elsewhere. There are 
certain conglomerates associated with the Carboniferous rocks of 
New South Wales in which gold has been found ; and in Spain 
it is stated that auriferous conglomerates exist ; but in neither 
case have they been developed. 

There are many other cases in which rocks have become im- 
pregnated with valuable minerals in the neighbourhood of veins 
and dykes, which will be referred to under the heading of 
Irregular Deposits ; but there is one case to which attention 
should be called at this place, viz., the Belubula deposits near 
Carcoar in New South Wales. 

These beds, which crop out close to the Belubula River, rise 
as a small hill, are regularly stratified, and dip towards the 
river, as in the following section : — 



Fig. 9.— Section. 


In a vertical section of about 90 feet, over 50 feet in thickness 
is composed of material carrying gold. 

The auriferous beds are of a fine sandy nature, and are very 
easily crushed, while the beds with which they are inter- 
stratified are of a slaty character, and are stated by some 
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observers to be very fine grained “ laccolites ; ” the whole series 
being considered as of igneous origin. There is, however, a very 
well marked stratification, and the lines of demarcation between 
the auriferous an<l non-auriferous beds are well and clearly 
defined. 

The auriferous beds are not uniformly rich in gold, but 
vary in their gold contents, from mere traces to nearly 1 on 
per ton. Some thousands of tons have . been crushed in a 
battery, and are rej>orted to have yielded between 5 and 6 dwts. 
of gold per ton. 

These beds are somewhat heavily charged with soluble sul- 
phates, such as alum, sulphate of iron, &c., which makes it im- 
possible to recover a fair proportion of the gold by ordinary 
processes, unless the ores are previously roasted. 

Working Expenses. — The most important matter for the 
prospector to bear in mind as regards the occurrence of impreg- 
nated minerals in stratified deposits is, that, if it can be shown 
that these impregnations extend over a considerable area, the 
conditions of working will be such as to reduce working expenses 
to a minimum. Under no conditions in lodes can the ore be 
mined so cheaply ; consequently, if large beds exist it is safe to 
calculate that, working on a large scale, very low returns will 
pay. It is true that a large initial expenditure will be necessary 
to equip the mine on such a scale as will allow a margin of profit 
upon low grade ores, but when this preliminary expense has been 
incurred the business becomes one of an industrial nature rather 
than the ordinary raining risk. It is true that very little 
prospect exists of those sensational returns which sometimes 
enhance the value of shares in an abnormal manner, but steady 
profits can be looked for if proper care is exercised in the 
management 

There is yet one point to which attention should be called 
when considering the working of stratified deposits generally, 
whether coal, iron, salt, lead, copper, or gold — viz., that the 
whole success depends in every case upon a most careful attention 
to detail. It must be accepted as a principle that the profit per 
ton of ore mined will be small, and that a little laxness in the 
management here and there will very soon convert a surplus 
into a deficit. When it is considered that on an output of 1,000 
tons a day a halfpenny per ton represents over £600 a year, it 
will be seen that the most rigid care has to be exercised on small 
details in order to make this class of mining successful. It is 
true that this question, perhaps, hardly affects the prospector ; 
but still it should be always present in his mind, for he must 
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look ahead and be able to decide whether any property which he 
secures will bear the investigation it is sure to receive before he 
cun reap any profit from his discovery ; and a thorough knowledge 
of the conditions which should prevail in subsequent working is 
the only way in which he can avoid mistakes and an unaue 
expenditure of time and labour in the early history of a mine. 


CHAPTER VI. f 

MINERAL VEINS AND L0DE8. 

Fracturing of Books. — Bearing in mind the numerous move- 
ments of elevation or depression to which strata have been 
subjected since they were originally formed, and the dislocation 
to which these movements have given rise, it becomes possible 
to investigate the origin and characters of metalliferous deposit 
occurring in lodes or fissures in the rocks. 

It will at once be apparent that when sedimentary strata in 
an unconsolidated condition are raised from the sea, tilted from 
one end, or even folded into a number of anticlinal and synclinal 
curves, they will still be in a sufficiently plastic condition to 
adapt themselves to any fresh form which they have to assume. 
This is the reason why the younger sedimentary rocks seldom 
contain mineral veins unless they have been hardened rapidly 
by some local cause. On the other hand, where strata nave, 
during the lapse of ages, become consolidated, and changed from 
mud, sand, or clay, to shale, sandstone, or slate, either in conse- 
quence of great pressure or chemical action ; or where they have 
been further subjected to the process of metamorphism and thus 
assumed the characters of quartzites, schist, or gneiss, it will be 
evident that any further movements of the rocks must be 
attended by the formation of cracks or fissures traversing them, 
because they are no longer sufficiently plastic to accommodate 
themselves to new forms without bseaking. 

In the present chapter, the manner in which cracks may be 
formed and the method by which they may be opened to form 
underground drainage channels will first be considered ; and 
afterwards some attention devoted to the manner in which the 
valuable minerals have been brought into the reefs. 

Any granitic upheaval, or intrusion of other crystalline rock. 
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tilts the adjacent beds, and, if these are hard, forms a number of 
cracks or fissures in them, following a direction parallel to the 
line of upheaval. These cracks are of two kinds, viz., those 
which dip or underlay away from the line of elevation, and those 
which are inclined towards it. 

Rocks are of very different degrees of hardness, and, when 
broken, the line of fracture will vary in angle in the different 
beds. Prospectors hardly need to be told that this is the case, 
for they know from their own experience that different classes 
of rock break very differently when struck with a spalling 
hammer ; some have a clean straight fracture, others break with 
curved faces, and others split more readily in one direction than 
in any other. 

It is the varying angle of fracture in different classes of rocka 
which has been the primary cause of the opening of mineral 
veins or fissure lodes, as will be demonstrated shortly ; but in 
the meantime the fact is of the greatest importance to be 

remembered. 

It is seldom the case that the line of elevation is exactly 
parallel to the line of strike of the beds, since these have gener- 
ally, while in a plastic condition, been subjected to certain 
plications. Hence, in by far the greater number of cases, lodes 
pass through several different belts of strata ; thus a lode, instead 
of being represented by a straight line on the surface, follows a 
sinuous course, which is determined by the characters of the 
rocks through which it passes. 

In investigating the history of the formation of lodes it may 
be assumed that a granitic boss has been forced upwards and bag 
tilted and fractured the rocks resting upon it ; and after this 
some settlement of the rocks has again taken place before they 
assumed a stable condition. These movements are attended 
with results which may be illustrated by the following diagram : — 



The upheaval forms cracks through the overlying strata from 
(a) to (6), these cracks dipping away from the line of elevation 
represented by the granitic boss ; a settling down of the beds 
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results in a sliding of the rocks on the hanging wall side of the 
fissure over those on the footwall side of it 

It has already been pointed out that the cracks do not traverse 
the various beds at a uniform angle, and so, when a sliding takes 
place of one uneven surface on another, the result will be that 
certain parts of the lode will remain closed, whilst other parts- 
are opened. This is illustrated in the following sketch : — 



Fig. 11. -Section. 


Underground channels are thus opened which are subse- 
quently filled with the various minerals of which lodes are 
formed. 

The opening of fissures in this manner can easily be demon- 
strated by drawing an uneven line on a piece of paper, tracing 
this line and allowing the tracing to move on the original. The 
result will be seen to be that the steeper parts o i the lode are 
opened, while the flatter portions remain closed. 

The settling down of the granite boss gives rise to another 
series of cracks, which underlay towards the line of elevation (as 
shown in the sketch), and these open in the same manner by the 
sliding of the hanging wall on the footwall in the granite area, 
the sedimentary rocks having by this time come to rest. 

XiOdes. — These movements are attended by the formation of 
a number of intersecting lodes in the region of a (Fig. 11), where 
the two series of fissures meet ; and many secondary lodes might 
also be formed having a less angle of inclination than the prin- 
cipal fractures ; also, since these cracks must terminate at some 
point or other, cross courses are produced having a direction 
nearly at right angles to the average strike of the true reefs. 
These cross courses may be either barren or productive, as the 
conditions of the country are favourable or not. The ultimate 
reiult of these movements is to form a number of underground 
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galleries through which water can circulate freely, and these sub- 
terranean waters deposit the various minerals found in lodes. 

It will be evident from an inspection of the following sections 
that in a simple fissure the steeper parts of the lode will remain 
open, the flatter portions being closed ; but in those secondary 
fissures, which junction with the main lodes, the reverse will he 
the case, because the wedge-shaped block between the two 
fissures would be but slightly displaced, while the block of 
country which formed the hanging wall of the main lode 
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Fig. 12. — Section. 

and the foot wall of the secondary lode slid on the footwall of 
the main fissure, opening the flatter portions of the seoond&ry 
fracture. 

There are many districts in which the cause of upheaval is not 
apparent, no boss of granite reaching the surface, and yet the 
characters of the reefs point to an origin such as described; but 
there are many other localities, of which the Gulgong Goldfield, 
New South Wales, may be cited, where there have been other 
agents at work in the formation of reefs. At Gulgong the 
auriferous lodes are very closely related to dykes of diorite 
which penetrate the Silurian slates of the district, and the same 
may be said regarding many of the lodes of Western Australia* 
These dykes have clearly had something to do with the origin of 
the lodes, and have, moreover, determined to a large extent 
their auriferous character. They intersect the strata at various 
points and vary greatly in thickness; but where the strata are 
not penetrated by them the reefs do not appear to be auriferous, 
while the greater quantity of gold is in leaders traversing the 
diorites themselves. 

In districts which are traversed by dykes, another series of 
considerations comes in. These dykes have been formed by the 
fracture of the strata from some cause or other, and the wc 
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asunder of the beds by fused rock under great pressure. As 
this rook cooled, a number of cracks would be formed from 
shrinkage, which would not necessarily follow any special di- 
rection* At Gulgong the beds are traversed by a great number 
of flat-lying leaders, which, in many cases, die out entirely when 
they reach the junction of the intrusive rock with the sedimen- 
tary beds. It is more than probable that reefs which have no 
connection with these flat leaders, and were formed contempo- 
raneously with the intrusion of the dykes, will yet be found 
traversing the adjoining slates. 

Lodes traverse strata which have been tilted at all angles, but 
are never continuous throughout their course in one particular 
bed. This leads us to the consideration of the distribution and 
extent of the rich parts of lodes. 

Distribution of Ore in Lodes. — It is apparent that when 
the angle of underlay of a lode conforms more or less closely to 
the dip of the strata which it intersects, the character of the lode 
in depth will be more uniform than when it intersects a number 
of different belts of rock ; because the angle of the lino of frac- 
ture will be uniform over greater areas. Even, however, in 
oases of this sort, sufficient differences in the physical con- 
ditions of the rock will exist to make the fracture more or less 
irregular, and so there will be portions of the lode which are 
wider than others. 

When, on the other hand, the strike of a lode corresponds 
over long distances with the strike of the strata, but the lode 
underlays at a steeper angle, and thus intersects a number of 
different bands in depth, constant changes in value will be found 
in sinking, but more or less uniformity horizontally ; this con- 
stitutes the difference between lodes in which the ore occurs in 
shoots, and those in which it is chiefly found in flats or courses. 
When a lode which is underlaying at a steep angle also crosses 
the strike of flat-lying strata, it will intersect a number of 
different rocks, both along its course, and also in depth ; and 
the ore will be distributed either in bunches, which have a very 
limited extension in every direction, or in very flat dipping 
shoots. As the course of the lode varies so as to more closely 
assimilate to the strike of the roc^s, the horizontal extension of 
these bunches increases; while, as the strike of the lode ap- 
proaches a direction at right angles to the bedding of the strata, 
the deposits occur in shoots, which dip steeper and steeper in 
the reefs as their direction more nearly approaches a right-angle 
to the bedding of the strata. 

The following sketch plans are designed to illustrate the 
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manner in which shoots of ore dip in lodes under different 
•conditions, but the best idea ean be gained by making a model 
.and cutting sections through it in various directions. 


Plan. 



In the foregoing illustrations, when the dip of the country 
increases, the shoots of ore more nearly approach the vertical ; 
and when Btrata standing on end are intersected by a vertical 
reef at right angles to the course of the beds the shoots of ore 
are vertical, and practically occur as pipes or columns of ore. 

It will be seen, then, that the character of the rock or country 
exerts a very great influence on the behaviour of lodes and on 
the distribution of the rich parts ; this has been proved, beyond 
doubt, to be the case in every district which has been carefully 
studied. Every prospector is acquainted with the term “kindly 
ground,” which is used to designate those belts of rock which 
are favourable for the occurrence of mineral deposits ; but the 
characters of these belts vary greatly in different districts, and 
their local characters must be determined in each district which 
we may be called upon to examine. 

As a general rule, those rocks which are moderately hard 
appear to be the most favourable for the occurrence of ore, 
because they possess sufficient coherence to remain open when 
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they have been fractured, and do not offer too great & resistance 
to fracture in the first instance. The softer rocks, such as 
ahales, seldom carry valuable deposits ; because the fissures 
formed are not likely to remain open as channels, but are 
quickly filled with fallen matter from the hanging wall. 

The foregoing remarks give some idea of the manner in which 
the various lodes have been originally formed by fractures in 
the rocks, how these cracks have been opened by the action of 
gravity so as to form underground galleries through which 
water could circulate freely ; and a study of the lodes themselves 
furnishes fresh confirmation of the facts that have been stated. 
It is found in many cases that the walls of lodes Whve been 
smoothed, polished, and striated by the sliding of one rough 
irregular surface on the other, and the direction of the striations 
shows the direction in which this sliding action took place. 
Where rocks are not sufficiently hard to preserve the striations 
or “slickensides,” a thin clayey parting or “flucan,” separating 
the lode from its walls, is frequently found, which, it can hardly 
be doubted, has been formed by the grinding of the rocks. The 
walls of lodes, for some little distance on either side, are also, in 
many instances, somewhat shattered by the movement which has 
taken place : and, at times, as for instance in the Alburnia mine 
in New Zealand, this change has been so marked as to give rise 
to the suppositions that the rock alongside the lode was different 
to that a short distance away ; and that the bedding of the 
eountry corresponded with the underlay of the lodes themselves, 
instead of intersecting them at a flat angle as is really the case. 

A study of reefs will also convince us that they have been 
deposited by the agency of water, for in many cases the mineral 
is arranged in a series of bands or zones parallel to either wall. 
In many cases also the walls have been altered by chemical means, 
sometimes for great distances from the lodes themselves ; thus, 
in tin districts, the granite is often decomposed or kaolinised by 
the action of percolating water ; while, in other localities, the 
walls are sometimes hardened by silicification of the rocks. 

No lode has ever been formed by the intrusion of quartz in a 
fused condition. A very few moments’ consideration will con- 
vince the practical prospector thaUthis is the case, for quartz is 
one of the most infusible substances known ; so infusible, in fact, 
that in many of the volcanic rocks, in which free quartz occurs, 
no doubt can exist that the crystals were formed in the internal 
laboratories of the earth and floated to the surface in the molten 
magma, a fact which is borne out by a microscopic examination 
of the rocks, when the lines of flow can be traced around the 
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crystals. Quartz, then, being of so infusible a nature, would, 
if it had been intruded in a molten condition, have been sufti- 
ciently hot to melt the more readily fusible rocks through which 
it passed, and any theory founded upon the supposition of filling 
from below by the agency of heat is necessarily wrong, as the 
walls of lodes never show any evidenoe of having been subjected 
to a heat sufficiently intense to fuse them. 

Studying lodes, then, as simple fissures, the conclusion is 
arrived at that the average underlay of a lode does not in any way 
determine its ore-bearing properties ; but that, even in the same 
district, lodes may be vertical or lie in an almost horizontal 
position and yet be equally productive ; but the successive in- 
clinations of the different parts of lodes are of the greatest im- 
portance in determining the distribution of the rich parts. As a 
general rule, the steeper parts of lodes are the richest, although 
this is not an invariable rule; the reverse being often the case 
when hanging wall leaders make junction with a main lode. 

There are many other points, however, to be considered con- 
cerning the distribution of the rich parts of lodes. It will be 
remembered that lodes follow a sinuous course along the surface 
or along any level in a mine, and so the rich parts will be un- 
equally distributed along a horizontal line. This irregular 
distribution also depends upon the different rocks through 
which the lode passes along its course, and since it is generally 
found that the richer parts are those in which the lode corre- 
sponds in direction most nearly to the line of elevation, this 
distribution of the rich parts in the upper levels of a mine will 
frequently serve as a guide by which to determine the “ kindly 
country ” of any particular district ; and a geological examina- 
tion of the district will afford data by which it may be inferred 
in what direction the shoots of ore dip in the lode itself. 

Observations have hitherto been confined to a single fissure 
produced by a single upheaval or movement, but single fissurea 
or lodes are of most unusual occurrence, and it is notorious that 
where they do occur they very seldom contain a sufficient quan- 
tity of valuable mineral to pay for extraction. As a rule, the 
force which has produced one vein has also produced a series of 
others parallel to it ; and it is a noteworthy fact that where the 
behaviour of one of these has been determined, the behaviour of 
the others and the distribution of the rich parts can generally 
be predicted with some precision from a consideration of tho 
conditions enumerated. 

In the more known and better opened mining districts, such 
as Cornwall and Freiberg, it has been shown that several such 
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oewive series of lodes have been formed by tiltings of the strata 
from different points ; and that the lodes following particular 
oonrses are generally characterised by special minerals ; but the 
less known mineral districts have not yet been sufficiently studied 
to state these facts authoritatively. 

These upheavals of the strata along different lines have not 
only opened a series of fresh reefs each time — the younger ones 
intersecting those which have been previously formed — but in 
not a few cases, the later movements have re-opened some of the 
old reefs in an irregular manner, and so some of the accessory 
deposits have been formed, which are frequently so difficult to 
account for, but which are met with in lodes from tin/e to time, 
apparently defying all attempts to explain their origin or to 
predict their extent. 

Rich deposits in lodes are also cut off abruptly at places by 
slides or faults, but the study of these and the means to be 
adopted for the recovery of lodes will form the matter for a sub- 
sequent chapter. 

How Lodes were Filled. — A point has now been reached in 
the consideration of the subject at which it is necessary to allude 
to the manner in which lodes or reefs have been filled with their 
mineral contents. Before stating what is probably the true 
account of the filling of these cavities, it will be well to glance 
for a few moments at those theories which have been proposed, 
.and which, for one reason or other, must be rejected as in- 
adequate to account for observed phenomena. 

In the early days of geological research there were two schools 
of geologists, one of which attributed everything possible to 
igneous origin, or the action of heat ; while the other school 
sought the aid of water to explain most of the observed facts. 
It is needless to remark that these extreme views led to a very 
great number of absurd theories being propounded, both on one 
side and the other; but the mode of origin of reefs has remained 
£ matter of dispute after many other points of difference have 
been settled. 

It has been held by one school that reefs or lodes are of 
igneous origin, and have therefore been filled from below the 
crust of the earth ; and, by the oth#r, that they owe their origin 
to aqueous agencies, and have been filled from the surface; 
but neither of these views can be taken as correct in its 
entirety. 

Of course, so long as these two theories were held by opposing 
parties, it was supposed that if a reef were filled from below, it 
would necessarily widen as it went down ; whereas, if the filling 
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took place from the surface, the width of the reef would gradu- 
ally diminish until it at last pinched out. 

It will be seen from the explanation which has already been 
given concerning the origin of the fissures which have since been 
filled with different minerals, that all true fissure reefs must 
necessarily thin out and widen a great number of times between 
their outcrops and that point in depth at which the difficulties 
of working exceed the value of the mineral, for no true fissure 
vein has yet been proved to die out entirely in depth. 

It is stated by many authors that another series of veins, 
known as “ gash veins/’ does exist ; but their occurrence is of a 
very doubtful nature. They are variously described as “ lenticu- 
lar cavities/’ “ veins confined to one formation,” <fcc., without 
regard to their mode of origin, and so include several classes of 
deposit which should be otherwise classified. Gash veins, if they 
do exist, may be regarded as lodes formed by the folding of 
strata after consolidation ; those occupying the anticlines being 
necessarily wide towards the surface and narrower as they 
descend ; whilst those occurring in synclines would widen in 
depth until the next underlying formation was reached, when 
they would cut out. It is possible that the saddle reefs of 
Victoria (which will be described in the chapter on Gold) might 
belong to this class of deposits, but by far the greater number of 
the so-called “ gash veins ” belong to one or other of the irregular 
deposits to be presently described. When a true lode appears to 
pinch out, it will inevitably widen again lower down ; and when 
it is cut off by a slide, it may be found again heaved for a greater 
or less distance either to the right or left. What the prospector 
or miner has to decide is whether it is worth his while to spend 
the time and money necessary to again recover a lode that has 
been lost. 

Having from time to time examined numbers of quartz reefs 
in different parts of the world, it may be safely affirmed that in 
no case that has come under my notice have the walls of lodes 
been altered by other means than decomposition or an infiltra^ 
tion of silica, which frequently hardens them ; besides which, 
quartz, as already pointed out, is far less fusible than most of the 
rocks through which the reefs pass. A careful examination, 
moreover, shows that reefs have been opened by the sliding 
action previously described, the walls being frequently scratched 
and striated by this movement. When the walls are examined, 
no signs whatever of fusion having taken place can be seen, but 
many angular prominences yet remain. In many cases lodes are 
also found to have a banded structure in lines parallel to the 
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walls, the different bands sometimes containing different min- 
erals, showing that the solutions which deposited these minerals 
varied from time to time. 

A consideration of the foregoing phenomena leads to the con- 
clusion that in every case lodes have been filled directly by 
crystallisation of minerals from solution, and that the constitu- 
ents of these minerals have been dissolved from the rooks 
through which the subterranean water filtered. In some cases 
they may have been derived in the immediate vicinity of the 
lodes in which they are found; and, in others, they have come 
from some considerable distance, being only deposited when the 
waters have met with rocks of special composition or Sther con- 
ditions have been favourable. 

In speaking of this subject it will be well to give some 
familiar instances of the solvent action of water under different 
conditions. 

Limestone, for instance, is nearly insoluble in quite pure 
water ; but when this water has previously dissolved a certain 
quantity of carbonic acid, which all rain water takes up in falling 
through the air, it is then capable of dissolving carbonate of 
lime. All water in limestone districts is “ hard,” or, in other 
words, contains carbonate of lime in solution ; and the caves, 
which are always found in limestone, show the extent to which 
solution has gone on. Caves, however, not only afford proof 
that the limestone has been dissolved, but show also how it may 
again be deposited, the stalactites which hang from the roofs and 
the stalagmites on the floors having been thus formed. In many 
cases deposits of calcareous sinter occur on the surface, and some 
remarkable deposits are found in mines, to which allusion will be 
subsequently made. The action of carbonic acid is not, however, 
limited to the solution of carbonates, but has also the power of 
decomposing many minerals, such as the felspars, in doing which 
it dissolves the alkalies in the form of carbonate, and sets free 
silica in & soluble form. Quartz is also soluble in these solutions 
of alkaline carbonates. 

The solvent action of water charged with carbonic acid is 
greatly increased when either the temperature or pressure is 
augmented, and as soon as the temperature is lowered or 
pressure decreased the substance held in solution is again 
deposited. 

As a proof of the foregoing statement, reference need only be 
made to the hot-springs of the Rotomahana district, N.Z., where, 
before the Tarawera eruption which destroyed all the terraces 
which had been deposited by these springs, all the actions 
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Specified were going on. The water came to the surface charged 
with carbonic acid, which was given off when it reached the sur- 
face, the pressure having been diminished, and the silica which 
had been dissolved from the rocks through which the water had 
passed was again deposited as sinter, forming the famous white 
and pink terraces. The silica held in suspension by the water 
was the cause of the bright pellucid blue colour so charac- 
teristic of these springs. The sinter consisted entirely of 
silica, while carbonic acid was evolved in large quantities at 
the geysers. 

Sulphuretted hydrogen is not less important in the chemical 
laboratories of nature. Asa gas it issues from springs in many 
districts, being readily recognised by its unpleasant smell like 
rotten eggs. This gas has properties which are relied upon for 
many reactions in analytical research. It precipitates some 
metals in acid, others in alkaline solutions; but most of the 
metals are dissolved in alkaline sulphides. 

It is essential to remember that in all cases, whether water be 
charged with carbonic acid or sulphuretted hydrogen, the solvent 
action is greatly increased by pressure or heat ; and that when 
the temperature is lowered or the pressure decreased deposition 
will ensue. This is the principal reason why minerals have been 
deposited in lodes, for it must be borne in mind that the water 
circulating in lodes cannot be under the same pressure as it was 
when in the pores of the rocks, and that as it rises towards the 
surface the temperature steadily decreases. 

As an illustration, an extract may be quoted from Mr. G. F. 
Becker's report on the geology of the Comstock lode ( U.S. Geo- 
logical Survey , 1880-81) : — 

M Baron von Richthofen was of opinion that fluorine and 
chlorine had played a large part in the ore deposition on the 
Comstock, and this the writer is not disposed to deny ; but on 
the other hand, it is plain that most of the phenomena are 
sufficiently accounted for on the supposition that the agents have 
been merely solutions of carbonic and hydrosulphuric acids. 
These r< agents will attack the bisilicates and felspars. The 
result would be carbonates and sulphides of metals, earths and 
Alkalies, and free quartz ; but quartz and the sulphides of the 
metals are soluble in solutions of carbonates and sulphides of the 
earths and alkalies, and the essential constituents of the ore 
might, therefore, readily be conveyed to openings in -the vein 
where they would have been deposited on relief of pressure and 
diminution of temperature.” 

“An advance boring on the 3,000 feet level of the Yellow 
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Jacket struck a powerful stream of water at 3,005 feet (in the 
west oountry) which was heavily charged with hydrogen sul- 
phide and had a temperature of 170° F., and there is equal 
-evidence of the presence of carbonic acid in the water of 
the lower levels. A spring ou the 2,700 feet level of the 
Yellow Jacket , which showed a temperature of above 150* F!, 
was found to be depositing a sinter largely composed of car- 
bonates/ 1 

But it is not necessary to turn to America alone for illustra- 
tions of the filling of reefs, for any mining district which has 
been sufficiently studied will afford subject for reflection. In 
the Thames Goldfield, New Zealand, for instance, infest of the 
phenomena alluded to are very clearly demonstrated. The 
country rock consists of numbers of stratified bands of sub- 
marine volcanic rocks, some of which are hard, green, and 
undecomposed ; others consist of a softer white rock in which 
the felspars have suffered decomposition, and the rock itself is 
charged with numbers of small crystals of pyrites, especially 
near the reefs. The rock is also traversed by numerous small 
black veins, chiefly sulphide of iron and antimony, and it is in 
these decomposed rocks that the richest deposits of gold are 
found in the reefs. All miners who are acquainted with the 
Thames Goldfield will recognise the carbonic acid which has 
been alluded to in the heavy gas so prevalent below the 400 feet 
level, and which renders ventilation so difficult. The Big Pump 
affords an illustration of the quantity of carbonates held in solu- 
tion under pressure and ready to be deposited when this pres- 
sure is removed ; and the records of the Pumping Association 
show that a very heavy expense was incurred in cleaning the 
columns from the incrustation of carbonates, which, during the 
earlier days of the deep levels, formed with almost unprecedented 
rapidity. 

It cannot be said that free sulphuretted hydrogen has been 
detected in this locality, but there is little doubt that it must 
have existed during the charging of the reefs. 

It is a well-known fact in all mining districts that the junc- 
tions of lodes are generally the richest points, always supposing 
that the junction takes place in"* kindly country the expla- 
nation of this is simple on the aqueous theory of filling of lodes. 

Water traversing two different channels of necessity passes 
through different belts of country, and thus holds different sub- 
stances in solution. As a case in point, suppose the water in 
one channel contains carbonates of lime and alkalies in solution, 
as well as silica derived from decomposition of felspars ; and 
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that the other, charged with sulphuretted hydrogen, brought 
with it sulphide of antimony dissolved in sulphide of lime. 
The result of these two waters meeting would be that carbonate 
of lime would be formed, sulphuretted hydrogen set free, and 
sulphide of antimony deposited, as well as the silica which was 
formerly held in solution by the carbonic acid. 

Numbers of such illustrations might be given, but it is not 
the object of this book to explain all phenomena which occur in 
lodes, but merely to direct the observations of prospectors into 
the right channels. 

It is well known that in every district certain rocks are more 
“ kindly” for one special mineral than for any other. Lime- 
stone, for instance, is very often the rock in which galena occurs ; 
while gold is frequently closely related to diorite. In such cases 
the solution carrying the metals may have traversed various 
rocks flowing sometimes for great distances without meeting 
with conditions favourable for deposition, and only have met 
with these conditions when it reached that belt of country which 
we, in working the mine, designate “kindly ground,” where, by 
an interchange of materials, by chemical action, in fact, deposi- 
tion ensued, and shoots, bunches, or courses of ore were formed 
as the case might be. 

This raises the very interesting question of the origin of gold 
and other minerals which have accumulated in lodes, and a very 
close relationship can hardly fail to be traced between the rocks 
encasing the lodes and the mineral deposits which occur in 
them. In connection with this a quotation may be permitted 
from Mr. F. S. Emmons’s report on the mining industry of the 
Le&dville district, Colorado, because it very well expresses the 
views it is desired to enunciate. He says : — “ The earlier 
geologists devoted much speculation to the subject of the origin 
of metallic minerals in ore deposits, and arrayed themselves on 
the side respectively of the Neptunists or Plutonists, according 
as they believed them to have been brought to their present 
position by descending or ascending currents, whether gaseous 
or liquid. As pure theory has been gradually modified by the 
results of actual investigation, the upholders of the two opposing 
schools have come to concede in this, as in other questions of 
general bearing on geology, bn element of truth even in the 
views of their opponents. Only extremists maintain that any 
series of geological phenomena admit of but one explanation, 
or are due to one universal immediate cause. It is generally 
agreed that subterranean waters, however deep seated their 
apparent source, came originally from the surface. It is, more- 
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over, proved that no rocks are absolutely impermeable to water, 
but as on the earth’s surface, so within its solid crust, there is 
a constant circulation either through capillary pores, where it 
is not readily visible, or through the larger and more apparent 
channels formed by joints, cleavage planes, faults, dykes, and 
stratification lines, the direction taken by such waters varying 
with different local conditions. In the case, therefore, of ore 
deposits, which are derived from aqueous solutions circulating 
within the earth’s crust, a class which is oonstantly augmented 
by scientific investigations, the question aB to the immediate 
sources of the metals in solutions from which the^ were de- 
posited, whether above or below the present position, is one 
which must be determined independently in each individual 
case, and to which no general answer can probably ever be 
given.” 

A few examples may be mentioned in illustration of the fore- 
going remarks. At Adelong, N. S. Wales, the reefs traverse 
a hard, undecornposed syenitic granite, and are undoubtedly 
true fissure reefs ; but the country rock from the surface to the 
lowest levels exhibits no appreciable change in its composition, 
the granite throughout being a hard, solid compact rock. The 
lodes themselves, however, are not completely filled with quartz, 
but are really softer channels of country largely composed of 
chlorite ; and all those parts which were not filled mechanically 
have since been charged with auriferous quartz by the cir- 
culating waters. In this case, the deposition of the gold and 
quartz was probably due to chemical changes induced in these 
softer channels, and not in any way to the decomposition of 
the solid granite itself. Grenfell, on the other hand, which is 
also in N. S. Wales, may be taken as a case in point where the 
rock has exerted a powerful influence on the mineral deposits. 
The rock in which the richest deposits of gold occurred in the 
Consols Reef was a dark-coloured porphyrite containing a dark* 
greenish mica, while in the lower levels, where the reef ceased 
to be payable, no mica was to be seen. 

In this case, the presence of mica in the rock appears to point 
to the class of ground which possessed the necessary substances 
for precipitating gold, and showS how necessary it is to trace 
the extent and boundaries of different classes of rock. 

Even more marked than this is the case of the Thames, where 
the shoots of gold can be traced through several different belts 
of rock with which other beds are interstratified, in which gold 
does not occur in payable quantities; and a section ot the 
Albumia Mine will illustrate this varying character very well. 
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those belts marked (a, Fig. 14) being the hard and unproductive 
country. It is often the case that the charging of reefs in attri- 
buted to what is known as solfataric action, the final stage of 
volcanic eruption when only steam and gases are emitted from 
the craters being called the solfatara stage. Where, as at the 
Thames, reefs are found traversing volcanic rocks, it is reason- 
able to suppose this to have been the case. In Mr. Becker's 
report on the Comstock lode, which has already been quoted, 
he shows, in a section from Mount Davidson through the upper 



end of the Sutro tunnel, several belts of country which have 
been decomposed by solfataric action, although it is worthy of 
notice that none of these bands approach the Comstock lode 
itself, which occurs at the junction of diorito and diabase at its 
outcrop, but intersects the diorite in depth. 

In his report on the Mount Morgan gold deposits, Mr. R. 
L. Jack, Government Geologist for Queensland, attributes the 
occurrence of gold at that place to deposition from a hot spring. 
The country in the immediate vicinity appears to be traversed 
by dykes of rhyolite, and there are considerable deposits of sili- 
ceous sinter resembling in character the deposits of geysers. It is 
in association with these siliceous sinter deposits, as well as with 
brown and red haematite ores, which might justly be described 
as gossan, that the gold occurs. It is perfectly reasonable to 
believe that deposits of gold may be formed in this manner ; 
indeed geysers and hot springs generally afford the best illustra- 
tions of many of the operations going on during the charging of 
reefs, and in isolated cases, such as Mount Morgan, substances 
of economic value may well be introduced ; but it must be borne 
in mind that nearly all lodes which contain iron in any form, 
notably as iron pyrites, decompose near the surface to form a 
porous kind of haematite which is known to miners as “ gossan," 
and that this gossan will sometimes extend for a depth of 100 
feet to 150 feet from the surface before the true ore of the mine 
is met with. 

It is very questionable whether the theory of deposition from. 
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a hot spring is correct in the case of Mount Morgan, or whether 
the deposit is simply a lode which has opened to very large 
dimensions ; later developments appear to point to the deposit 
bdng nothing else than a lode. 

Gossans are due to the oxidation of ores of iron, and all 
substances in the lode which can he readily oxidised are so 
changed ; where copper pyrites, for instance, is present it becomes 
changed to sulphate of copper, which is carried away in solution, 
leaving the gossan porous. 

Noble metals, such as silver and gold, are rarely carried away 
in solution ; but silver is frequently changed to the yndition 
of chloride. All silver mines afford illustrations of now this 
Action has gone on. 

Bearing these points in mind, it will be evident that the 
character of a gossan will seldom afford any index of the true 
nature of the lode it covers. Generally speaking, lodes which 
have a good gossan on the surface are valuable in depth for one 
class of mineral or other ; and a gossan which has a snuffy brown 
colour and great porosity may generally be looked upon as the 
best indication. 


CHAPTER VII. 

IRREGULAR DEPOSITS. 

A great number of the repositories in which minerals occur 
come under one or other of the divisions which are classed as 
irregular deposits, and, in some cases, they are of very great im- 
portance. Their irregularity, however, makes the extent of the 
ore even more uncertain than in lodes, such as have been 
described in the preceding chapter, and no rules can be enunci- 
ated which afford any guide as to their distribution. In certain 
cases huge deposits of ore are found which yield vast quantities 
of mineral ; in others, a little ore occurs in bunches, always 
inducing further prospecting, but not always leading to deposits 
of sufficient extent and value to repay the cost of exploratory 
workings. These irregular deposits are, in fact, of the most 
speculative nature, and, while they at times result in the ac- 
cumulation of large fortunes, they as often, or perhaps more 
frequently, only lead one to expend money on prospecting which 
is never repaid. It is unfortunately the case that no one, how- 
ever experienced, can say with any certainty whether it is 
judicious to continue prospecting work on a particular depositor 
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to abandon it, for, when the ore is poor and of small extent, a few* 
feet driven may completely change the aspect of affairs and 
render a mine which had no encouraging features one which has 
a very considerable prospective value. 

These irregular deposits may be subdivided as follows : — 

1. Impregnations. 

2. Reticulated veins. 

3. Lenticular aggregations. 

4. Irregular masses. 

5. Contact deposits. 

6. Cave deposits. 

A description of the conditions of each of these will be given 
in this chapter, with some illustrations of their occurrence 

Impregnations. — It will be remembered that in the chapter 
on stratified deposits some instances have been given ot the 
impregnation of beds by copper, lead, and gold, in which 
somewhat constant characters prevail over wide areas ; but there 
are also rocks, frequently of igneous origin, which are impreg- 
nated with mineral in a most irregular manner, and which, at 
times, have been worked to considerable advantage. The cause 
of these impregnations is not always, or indeed often, easy to 
find, but frequently a joint in the rocks, looking like a wall of a 
lode (sometimes with a thin vein of quartz, calcite, or barytes) 
forms an indicator vein, and the impregnated rock lies on one or 
other side of this indicator, and occasionally the rock is impreg- 
nated with mineral on both sides of it. The distance to which 
this impregnation extends from the indicator is very various, and 
when cross cut may prove to be only a foot or two wide in places 
and at others to extend for a hundred feet or more. 

Probably the best illustration that can be found of this class 
of deposit is in the mines of the Calico District, near Los 
Angeles, in Southern California, the rock of which district is 
andesite. The nature of the rock varies a good deal in different 
parts of the range of hills which rises from the edge of the 
Mohave Desert ; but they are almost devoid of vegetation, and 
have weathered in large patches of iron red, pink, and green, 
thus affording a most curious patchwork appearance when seen 
from a distance, and one which would inevitably attract attention. 

These rocks are traversed by veins, such as are described, and 
are impregnated with chloride of silver in a very irregular 
manner, but over a very wide extent. The ore is of a free 
milling character, and is worked by battery and pan amalgama- 
tion, the Boss continuous system being adopted. The deposits 
have been sufficiently rich at times to give rise to much litigation 
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between the respective companies which have been working 
them ; but, taken on an average of the good and bad worked, 
they have yielded about 10 oz. of silver per ton of ore. 

In some cases huge chambers, which can only be likened to 
caves of the largest type, have been excavated, the whole of the 
rock thus broken having been crushed and the silver extracted ; 
while in other parts of the mines, drives many hundreds of feet 
in length, h<*ve failed to develop any ore that is of sufficient 
v&lne to pay for extraction. It will be evident that mines 
of this class require the most constant care in sampling and 
assaying, and a rough system of testing whether the ro^ck carries 
silver is practised in the mines, while regular assays *are made 
day by day of all ore that shows sufficient indications to these 
rough tests. 

very closely related to these are the so-called fahlbands of 
Kongsberg, Snarum, and Skutterud in Norway, which are 
regarded as impregnations by von Cotta. 

They are described by J. A. Phillips as “parallel belts of rock 
of considerable width and extent impregnated with sulphides of 
iron, copper, and zinc, and sometimes also with those of lead, 
cobalt* and silver.” The fahlbands of Kongsberg are worked 
for silver, and are about 1,000 feet thick ; but it is only in a few 
localities where they are sufficiently rich to pay for working. 
The^r are traversed by veins which are unremunerative in the 
gneiss and schists, but become highly argentiferous in passing 
through the fahlbands or grey beds, which exert the same influ- 
ence on the veins traversing them as the ordinary “kindly 
country” does upon reefs or lodes in general, so that, in reality, 
these fahlbands hardly deserve to be considered as an inde- 
pendent class of deposits. 

The cobalt deposits of Snarum and Skutterud also occur in 
fahlbands which are sometimes rich enough to pay for working, 
but these, unlike those of Kongsberg, are not traversed by 
mineral veins, and so would be more properly considered as 
impregnations. 

In V Western Australia there are decomposed rocks of consider- 
able width which carry a little go^d, but none have been found 
up to the present which will repay the cost of working. The 
occurrence of gold in this country in lodes in which the gangue 
is not pure quartz, but a ferruginous material containing, how- 
ever, a large proportion of silica, appears to have led prospectors 
to think that every decomposed rock met with was of the same 
nature; and they have accordingly named these decomposed 
n>cks “lode formation.” 
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A considerable amount of work has been expended on these 
so-called “lode formations” without, however, demonstrating 
the fact that any of them are payable ; while the lodes them- 
selves, which these deposits are supposed to resemble, are the 
richest gold producers yet found in the colony. 

Reticulated Veins (Stockworks). — In some districts certain 
belts of rock are traversed by a great number of small veins 
which intersect the country in all directions, forming a perfect 
network. Where these veins contain any mineral which is of 
economic value, the whole of the rock is crushed for the mineral 
which it contains. Where reticulated veins occur, the oountry 
rock itself is generally impregnated with the mineral as well; 
and, in some cases, the impregnation has no doubt been brought 
about by the infiltration of the mineral waters which charged 
the veins ; while, in other cases, the rock was impregnated first, 
and the veins derived their mineral from the rock. 

Deposits of this sort are called Stockworks. Tinstone is 
frequently found under these conditions both in Cornwall and 
Germany. Gold occurs under similar conditions at the Thames, 
New Zealand, as was seen when a portion of the spur on the 
Caledonian mine was crushed ; and in many other mines a good 
deal of country rock is crushed when small veins traverse it. 

Deposits of this class are of sufficient importance to merit 
some attention, and it should be borne in mind that when a 
number of small veins of mineral occur comparatively near 
together, which would not pay to work individually, it may be 
quite worth while to treat the deposit as a whole. 

Lenticular Aggregations. — Certain minerals, notably iron- 
stones and manganese, are found occurring in masses which very 
frequently coincide with the bedding of the rock, but which thin 
out in all directions. They have probably been deposited during 
the formation of the rocks themselves, and are exceedingly 
capricious as regards their extent and mode of occurrence ; for 
when one deposit has been worked out no guarantee whatever 
exists that any more ore will be found in the district. These 
lenticular aggregations vary in size from small patches only a 
few inches across, up to masses of many thousands of tons. 

Where minerals occur under these conditions, they have 
probably been precipitated from solution, in inland waters, by 
decomposing organic matter, such as wood or the leaves of trees, 
both of which are frequently found fossilised in beds of ironstone. 
At the present day there are dej>osits of iron ore being formed 
in some of the Norwegian lakes, and the peasants of the district 
earn a livelihood during the winter months by breaking the ioe 
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mud dredging for the accumulated iron ore, which is removed 
from time to time. 

Irregular Masses include a great number of deposits, some 
of which are intimately associated with true fissure lodes, of 
which they appear to be offshoots ; whilst others do not seem to 
be in any way connected with veins, although they have probably 
been formed in the same way as fissure lodes ; others again are 
nothing more than shrinkage cracks produced during the cooling 
down of the eruptive rockB in which they occur. 

It may frequently be noticed in working a lode that a small 
vein of ore or gangue goes off either from the hanging or 
footwall, and when this vein, which is sometimes Um than a 
quarter of an inch thick, is followed, it opens out to a large 
mass of ore which is only connected with the lode by the small 
leader (Fig. 15). 

Such deposits as these are of frequent occurrence in Cornwall, 
both in copper and tin mines, but notably in the former. They 
are known as c&rbonas, are, 
at times, of considerable size, 
and contain very rich deposits 
of ore. They would appear v 
to be offshoots from the lodes, 
which have been filled by the v 
waters which charged the 
lodes themselves; but che mi- v 
cal action has been set up in v 
these cavities, and the pre- ^ 
cipitation of the mineral 
brought about. 

Very closely related to 
these carbonas in point of 
origin are the so-called tin floors which were formerly of very- 
frequent occurrence in Cornwall, but which of late years appear 
to have been worked out. These floors are intimately connected 
with the lodes, but are generally richer than the lodes them- 
selves; indeed, in many cases where the lodes are absolutely 
barren, the floors have been very rich. They consist of flats of 
ore corresponding with certain* beds of the strata, and die 
out at varying distances from the line of reef. 

The following sketch will illustrate this class of deposit 

<«g- !«)• 

In a few isolated instances, notably at the Park of Mines, 
near St Columb, Cornwall, these floors have proved the principal 
ore-bearing deposits of the mine; but, instead of lying flat in 
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this particular instance, they are tilted at high angles, running 
like east and west lodes ; for which they might be mistaken, 
except for the fact that they pinch out entirely at a short distanoe 
fr»m the main north and south leaders, which are themselves 
only an inch or two thick. 

It will be evident that deposits of this sort must have been 
filled by the waters which traversed the reefs ; these floors, 

however, have not been 
formed as cracks in the 
rock, but are planes along 
which segregation has 
taken place from the coun- 
try under the influence of 
the mineralised water in 
the reef. 

A study of the rocks in 
which these floors oocur 
will afford evidence of their 
origin and the case of the 
Park of Mines, quoted 
above, is most conclusive. 
The rock at this mine is 
clayslate or “ killas,” and wherever the tin floors are found the 
rock has been decomposed for some distance from the tinstone, 
and, the iron in the “ killas ** becoming peroxidised, the rock is 
coloured bright red. This is so marked a ieature that when, in 
driving along the north and south leader, the country begins to 
assume a reddish tinge, it is a certain indication that tinstone 
will shortly be met with ; and in working the tin floors any 
change in the colour of the rock is a sure sign that the end of 
the ore deposit is being reached. 

Flats of ore are of quite a different character. They are 
found corresponding with the planes of bedding in sedimentary 
rocks, and closely resemble stratified rocks, for which they might 
readily be mistaken. When these flats, however, are driven on 
they are found not to thin out in the way lenticular deposits do, 
but to terminate in a vein which traverses the next belt of 
country, and will, if followed, generally lead to another flat in a 
different bed. 

The character of these deposits will be best illustrated by a 
sketch (Fig, 17). They would appear to owe their origin to 
similar causes to those which have formed true fissure reefs, the 
lines of least resistance, however, having followed the bedding 
planes at places. It is not improbable that the cavities thus 
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produced have been enlarged by chemical action, especially where 
these flats occur in limestone country. 

The last class of deposits which comes under this group is 
known as segregated veins. These are confined chiefly to 
igneous and metamorphic rocks, which, in cooling or drying, 
have shrunk and formed _ _ 

cavities in their interior; * V* 

these are at times lenti- 

cular in shape, at others ^ 

nearly spherical, and yet 

again of very irregular ^ 

form. They must be clear- 

ly separated from true fis- \ 

sure veins or lodes ; firstly, 

because they are limited 

in extent, and, secondly, 

because it is by no means 

necessary for any move- ^ , . 

ment to have taken place lg ^'~' ec ion. 

in order to open these cavities. There is also considerable 
difference between the way in which true lodes and these veins 
of segregation have been filled, which may best be illustrated 
by a description of some of the segregated veins of pegmatite 
which occur in granite. 

These veins of pegmatite have the same composition as granite 
itself, but consist of much larger crystals, large sheets of mica 
frequently occurring as well as crystals of felspar of considerable 
size. These veins are not divided from the enclosing rock by 
distinct walls, but the crystals of the pegmatite vein frequently 
penetrate into the enclosing granite. The large crystals have 
been slowly formed by a recrystallisation of the constituents 
of the granite after the crack was formed, and a vein of pegmatite 
affords a good illustration of the way in which metallic minerals 
are segregated in these veins. It will he seen at once that in 
segregated veins only such minerals can be looked for as are 
present in the enclosing rock in greater or less quantity; 
whereas the minerals in fissure lodes may have been carried in 
solution for some distance. VerjA valuable information con- 
cerning the nature of the rock may frequently be derived from 
a study of these veins of segregation. 

Contact Deposits consist of accumulations of mineral along 
lines of junction of two dissimilar rocks which are sometimes 
of very different age. In the greater number of cases contact 
deposits are found at the junction of eruptive and sedimentary 
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rocks, or between two series of eruptive recks ; while they aiso r 
at times, occur at the junction of limestone with other stratified 
deposits. Where eruptive rocks form one of the walls of the 
deposit, the intruding rock appears to have left cavities which 
have subsequently been filled with mineral ; and, from the 
nature of their occurrence, it will be evident the deposits of ore 
must necessarily be of a very irregular character. 

The cavities do not always occur absolutely at the junction 
of the two rocks, but may be found at a short distance away on 
either side of the line of junction ; hence, in prospecting, while 
it is necessary to drive along the line of junction, short cross* 
cuts at intervals, on either side, are necessary to prove the 
existence of ore. The remarkable deposits of copper at Monte 
Catini in Tuscany belong to this class, and are chiefly associated 
with serpentine ; and the celebrated Comstock lode was at one 
time considered to be a contact deposit ; but in its lower levels 
it passes from one rock to another, so that it is now regarded 
as a true fissuro vein. It is difficult, however, to understand how 
a lode from 100 to 200 feet in width could have been opened by 
the sliding of the hanging wall on the foot wall, unless by 
successive movements which opened the fissure from time to 
time. 

An instance of the occurrence of copper ore at the junction 
of limestone and slate may be mentioned in the Merces mine in 

Portugal, where the ore 
is very rich, containing as 
much as 30 per cent of 
copper and up to 3 ozs. of 
gold per ton ; but the de- 
posits have hitherto been 
very irregular and send off 
shoots into the limestone 
in the upper levels of the 
mine, and also calcareous 
veins carrying ore which 
intersect the slate. 



Fig. 18. — Section. ft™** 8 * et ^ 

section of this deposit will 

be of interest as showing how one class of deposit may merge 
into another (Fig. 18). 

The filling of these cavities has in some cases taken place 
l>y a segregation of the mineral from one or other of the enclos- 
ing rocks ; but in other localities the waters carrying the mineral 
in solution may have come from a considerable distance 
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Numerous other instances of contact deposits might be cited, 
but it is unnecessary to give further illustrations. 

Gave Deposits include all those deposits of mineral which are 
found in irregular-shaped masses in limestone, and they might be 
subdivided into chambers or pockets, flats or sheets, and pipe 
veins. An examination of any of the numerous caves, which 
occur wherever beds of limestone are found, will give some idea 
both of the irregularity of the deposits and the way in which 
the cavities have been formed. 

All caves in limestone have been dissolved out by the action 
of water charged with carbonic acid, but the direction ^of the 
drainage of this water is originally determined by the fracture 
of the rocks, and, in many cases, the size of the cavities has 
been greatly increased by mechanical degradation when, as is 
often the case, rivers have been diverted and flow through 
these caves for a greater or less distance. There is a river 
which, flowing into a limestone cave at Trieste, again comes to 
the surface 10 miles away, having followed a subterranean course 
for that distance. The Takaka River, in New Zealand, is dry 
during the summer months for some miles of its course, the 
water of its upper reaches once more coming to the surface 
a few miles from the sea in the remarkable Waikaremumu 
(bubbling water) springs, whence it issues in great volume. 

Oaves are extremely irregular in form ; sometimes they open 
out into huge chambers, several of which are frequently joined 
one to the other by small passages through which a man can 
hardly crawl. It is not unusual to find holes in the floor down 
which streams of water pour to unfathomable depths ; while in 
others, if a stone be dropped it can be heard striking first on 
one side and then the other until at last the sound is lost. 

These different cavities afford illustrations of the various 
mineral deposits in limestone, and show how extremely irregular 
they are likely to be. The chambers in which stalactites and 
stalagmites are generally found correspond to the so-called 
chamber deposits and pockets, and the boles just described afford 
a good illustration of the so-called pipe veins of galena, which 
have been largely worked in the carboniferous limestone of 
Derbyshire. 

Lead ores are of most frequent occurrence in these cave 
deposits ; but at Alston Moor, in Cumberland, haematite and 
calamine have also been found under similar conditions, and 
calamine is worked at Laurium, in Greece, in cave deposits in 
limestone. Gold and silver, associated with metallic sulphides 
have also been found in cave deposits in limestone at the Eureka, 
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Oonsolt, End Richmond Mines, Nevada, and at the Flagstaff 
Kessler Cave in Utah. Carbonate of manganese has also been 
worked tinder similar conditions at Las O&besses, in France^ this 
being an almost unique instance of the occurrence of this 
mineral in workable quantities. 

Some authors include these cave deposits under the term of 
*gash veins ” ; but the classification is evidently incorrect* 
because the first cause of the formation of cave deposits may be 
due to movement just as well as fracture, and in some cases cave 
deposits change to true fissure lodes in depths when the lime- 
stone beds are passed through. 

The foregoing brief description of irregular deposits will be 
sufficient to indicate the general conditions under which minerals 
of commercial value may occur other than those which prevail in 
true lodes; but it must l>c borne in mind that, while the divisions 
are made, no hard and fast line should be drawn between them, 
for contact deposits or cave deposits may pass into true fissure 
veins, and many of the other deposits are frequently associated 
with lodes of which they are offshoots, thus the description given 
can only be taken as a guide for the assistance of prospectors in 
following up what surface indications they may find. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

DYNAMICS OF LODES. 

Referring to Chapter VI., it will be found that lodes traverse 
the country in many different directions, and that, in districts 
which have been carefully studied, those lodes which follow 
different courses are, as a rule, characterised by special minerals. 

It is seldom the case, where more than one system of lodes 
occur in a district, that the same upheaval which produced cm 
of these systems was instrumental in fracturing the rock in 
Other directions. The lodes are generally described as rigfet 
running lodes, oross courses, and caunter lodes ; the first 
term being applied to the main lodes of the district, whatever 
their direction ; while the cross courses are those which run 
nearly at right angles to them, and the caunter lodes in any 
other direction. 

Faulting of IiOdes. — It will be evident, where each of 
systems have been caused by upheavals along different 
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that these upheavals must have taken place at successive times, 
and the systems of reefs will be of different ages ; also that the 
older systems will be dislocated and, perhaps, displaced by those 
of later date. 

This being the case, in order to follow the rich parts of the 
lodes with the least amount of dead work, a study must be 
made of the geological structure of the district in order to find 
which is the oldest system of lodes and how they have been 
dislocated, so that the displacements which havo taken place in 
those lodes which have been intersected by the younger ones 
may be investigated. 

In order to clearly explain these displacements it will be well 
to revert for a moment to the formation of lodes. It is known 
that, in the majority of cases, these are formed by fractures of 
the strata which are more or less nearly parallel to the lines 
along which elevation has taken place. Under these circum- 
stances, where several systems of lodes occur in a district, they 
must have been formed by successive elevations of the country 
along different lines, and the later formed cracks or fissures 
would intersect those which had been already made. If, then, 
a district has been subjected to many such movements, the reefs 
occurring may present a complete network, and the work of 
tracing them may be somewhat complex. 

It may be accepted, as a rule, that true fissure lodes are never 
opened so as to form underground drainage channels without a 
certain amount of movement taking place ; without, in fact, the 
occurrence of a fault with a greater or less throw — in other 
words, the formation of a lode necessarily displaces the strata 
through which the lode passes. 

Bearing this in mind, it is evident that when rocks are tra- 
versed by a fissure lode the beds on one side of the lode will 
stand at a higher level than those on the other side ; and, 
necessarily, if the country be again faulted along lines which are 
not parallel to the former lodes, that, in addition to the bed 
rock being displaced, the reefs which were already formed will 
be subject to the same movements ; hence we may always be 
oertain that any lode which intersects or displaces another is the 
younger of the two. 

Bdative Age of Faulting. — Having carefully studied these 
peculiarities of the lodes (and the information required can 
generally be obtained at an early period in the history of & 
mining district), it is possible to trace with accuracy the order 
of events in the formation of the lodes, and to decide, for 
instance, if the E.W. lodes displace those striking H.S., or 
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afre themselves displaced; and if the N.E. or N.W. lodes are 
the oldest or youngest on the field, or are of intermediate age, 
intersecting one system and being cut themselves by the other. 
Some opinion can thus be formed as to whether the lodes being 
worked are likely to be faulted, or will run as master lodes 
through the district. These main considerations being settled 
for any particular locality, a study must next be made of the 
results which accrue in the various lodes, and an endeavour made 
to lay down laws which will serve as a guide in searching for 
those lodes which have been cut off by slides or younger inter- 
secting lodes. In order to clearly understand the matter, it 
will be better to illustrate the various cases with a diagram 
(Fig. 19) 



In the foregoing section beds (a) and ( e ) (which are shown 
as approximately horizontal, or with only a slight dip) are 
traversed by reefs (6), (c), ( d) which strike and underlay in 
different directions ; these have been dislocated by a fault. 
Several most important features are illustrated by this section. 

In the first place, it will be seen that where a fault traverses 
horizontally-bedded strata, the beds on the hanging wall side of 
the fault occupy a lower horizon than those on the footwall side. 
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Secondly , that the movement takes plaoe in the direction of 
the dip of the fault. 

Thirdly , when reefs traversing the strata are dislocated by a 
fault it is seldom the case that the dislocated lode dips in such 
a direction that, being faulted, will make no apparent difference 
between the course of the reef on the hanging and footwall sides 
of the fault. In the majority of cases the dislocated lode will 
appear to have been subjected to a side movement, as well as an 
up and down one, this apparent lateral movement being called 
a " heave” by miners. The diagram will illustrate sufficiently 
how it is that the reefs appear to be heaved, when they have in 
reality been only faulted ; but it is necessary to point out that 
these apparent heaves are sometimes to the right hand and 
sometimes to the left, and also may be either in the direction of 
the greater or lesser angle formed by the intersection of the reef 
and fault. When a slide is intersected in driving along a lode, 
some laws will be necessary to determine — firetly , in which direc- 
tion to search for the lode which has been cut off; and secondly , 
the probable distance that will have to bo driven in order to 
intersect the lost lcde. The first of these questions can be 
settled in the majority of cases by a rule which will be given by 
and by ; the latter involves a very accurate knowledge of the 
geology of the district. 

In arriving at a conclusion in the first case, when it is simply 
desired to know the direction in which to drive for the recovery 
of the lode, it must be clearly borne in mind that, as already 
pointed out several times, a slide, cross-course, or lode which 
intersects the reef that is being worked is, mechanically, nothing 
more than a fault. This cross-course may be an ore- bearing lode 
on the one hand, or it may be nothing more than a fissure in the 
rocks filled with clay, or sometimes it may even be an open 
watercourse. In any case, however, it is a fault, and in the 
greater number of cases the hanging wall portion of the country 
will have slid downwards upon the footwall portion. As already 
shown, in describing the section (p. 116), where a fault inter- 
sects rearing seams of coal, or reefs standing at a high angle, 
there will be an apparent lateral heave in one direction or the 
other. 

Iaw regulating Direction of Heaves. — In the early days 
of mining these heaves were noticed, and the miners of 300 
years ago observed that in the majority of instances where a lode 
was intersected by a cross-course the heave took place in the 
direction of the greater angle. In other words, if a drive was 
being made along the course of a lode, and a fault was inter- 
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sected, as in the following sketch plan, the lode would generally 
be heaved from a to a , or in the direction of the greater angle, 
x» It was further known that when it could once be determined 


in which direction the lodes of a district were heaved by any 



series of cross-courses, the 
law might generally be 

applied to the district in 

question. Thus, for in- 
stance, if it was found that 


the lodes were generally 



heaved to the right hand 
when they met a cross- 
course, it would be said 


Fig. 20.— Plan. that the district was one of 

right-hand heaves. Both 
6f these rules are applicable in a greater or less degree, but they 
have been very thoroughly tested in Cornwall by Mr. Henwood, 


who has catalogued all the peculiarities of the more important 
lodes there. 


He states that out of 233 intersections of lodes examined, 53, 
or 22*7 per cent., were not heaved at all; while of the remainder, 
150 were heaved in the direction of the greater angle, and 30 in 
the direction of the lesser angle, 119 being right-hand, and 60 
left-hand heaves. 


Of those lodes, then, which are heaved by intersecting cross- 
courses in Cornwall, the following percentages represent their 
respective directions : — 


Heaved to the right hand, 66 T 

,, left »>•»».«• 33*9 


Heaved in direction of greater angle, . . . 83*3 

» 1 1 Ic«»er ,, ... 16*7 

109*9 

It is perfectly evident, then, that these percentages do nofe 
afford a satisfactory rule, even in Cornwall where they have 
been studied, since they only give an approximate notion of tha 
direction in which the heave has taken place. In order to- give 
a definite law for the recovery of lost lodes a rule was devised 
by Schmidt and Zimmerman, with the result that when applied 
to the Cornish lodes it was found to be oorrect in fbrty*AXM 
bases out of fifty. 
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SebBidt’i X*w,—To apply Schmidt’s law it it neoeesary to 
know accurately what is the strike and underlay of both the 
lode and cross-course ; this can best be determined by actual 
survey in the mine where two levels have been opened ; but 
where this is not the case the average strike of the reef and 
erosa-eourse can only be taken in the level being driven, the 
underlay being determined by the plumb bob or clinometer. 

Haring, however, arrived, by the best means available, at the 
true strike and underlay of the reef and cross-course, it is next 
necessary to show these on a plan, the object being to delineate 
the points of intersec- 
tion of the lode and 
cross-course at two dif- 
ferent levels in the 
mine, and thus obtain 
the line of intersection 
of these two between 
the different levels. It 
will be better here again 
to illustrate the method 
with a diagram. 

It will be seen from 
thia diagram (Fig. 21) 
that by means of a sur- ®* 1 

wey the exact position of the intersection of the lode and cross- 
course can be determined at the different levels, and the line of 
intersection can thus be delineated on plan as shown. Where, 
however, the mine has not been opened out on successive levels 
the 4 course of the lode and 



cross-course can only be 
taken at the one level to 
which access can be had. 

By means, however, of 
a clinometer and compass 
the angle and direction of 
underlay, both of the reef 
and cross-course, can be 
taken. In the illustration 



i 


m 9 


* Fig. 22. — I 


(Pig. 22) lot it be supposed that the lode is underlaying 
direction indicated by the arrow at an angle of 45* ire 


in the 
from the 

horbontal, and the cross-course at an angle of 60°. 

If, then, any vertical distance is assumed as between the lines 
* 5, c d (Fig. 23), and the underlay of the reef and cross-course 
he drawn as represented by e g, hi, the line of intersection 
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be arrived at as follows : — Drop e f and h k perpendicular to c d, 
cutting off the distances f g ana k l. Then on the plan (Fig. 24) 
erect a perpendicular to the lode and another to the cross- 

fc course, and cut off the 

“ T *” , distance f g from the for- 

\ mer, and kl from the lat- 

\ ter. Draw lines parallel to 

\ the lode and cross-course 

\ respectively through the 

\ points g and l ; these will 

c ' 9 * * d intersect at x, and x y will 

Fig. 23. Section. be ii ne Q f intersection. 

Schmidt’s law may be defined as follows : — If a lode is 
intersected by a cross-course or fault, and the lode is heaved 
either to the right or left, then, in order to find in which dircc- 

tion this heave has taken 
^ place, it is necessary to know 

the direction of the line of 
intersection of the two. This 
being determined, the course 
of the lode and cross-course 
having been shown on a plan, 
and the line of intersection 
also indicated, the determina- 
tion in which direction the 
heave has taken place is sim- 
ple. A perpendicular is 
Fig. 24.— Plan. erected to the cross-course 




at the point a (Fig. 25) on the side on which the lode is lost, as 
in the following diagram. 

The line of intersection is produced to b , and then on which- 
A e ever side of the line a b> the 

# perpendicular a c falls is the 

s direction in which to search 
a/ for the lost lode. In the 

^ r . \ N / case given, a d would be 

— ■ r9m i— r *** ■ » the direction in which to 

drive. 

*y The following diagrams 

show that in some cases 
jT the lode will not be heaved 

# at all by the cross-course. 

Fig. 25.— Plan. while in others it may be in 

the direction of the greater angle /a d j and in others in the 
direction of the lesser angle j a e. 
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The distance to be driven in either case can only be found 
when the amount of vertical displacement of the fault is known, 
and this cannot always be determined. Where accurate plane 



Lode heaved in direction of greater angle. Lode not heaved. 



Lode heaved in direction of lesser angle. 
Fig. 26. -Plan. 


an d sections of the geological structure of the country traversed 
by the fault are available, the exact position of the beds on 
either side of the fault may be recognised; and, having the 
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amount of vertical throw, the heave can easily be determined, 
since by setting out the line of intersection in elevation instead 
of plan, the ratio which exists between the vertical displacement 
and the heave can readily be arrived at. 

Exceptions to Schmidt’s Law. — There are a few cases in 
which Schmidt’s law does not apply, but these are chiefly where 
subsequent movements have taken place, tilting the fault from 
its original plane to one dipping in the opposite direction. It 
will be readily seen that in some cases the movements are very 
complicated and require most careful study before they can be 
properly understood. 

The following plan will explain what a complicated network 
might be produced by the successive action of two faults with 
their corresponding heaves on a single lode : — 



Fig. 27 . —Plan. 

The lode ab c d e was originally one continuous fissure, 
and wns first of all heaved ty the fault x in the direction of 
the lesser angle ; subsequently, the country was dislocated by 
the fault y which heaved both the lode and the original cross- 
course in the direction of the greater angle, thus giving rise to 
the somewhat complicated structure apparent in the plan. 

A study of this plan illustrates very well the comparative 
dates of the different dislocations. It will be evident that in 
the first case the country was broken by elevation parallel to 
the once continuous line abode , and, the fissure being opened 
in the manner previously described, the channel was filled with 
ore before the second movement took place. This second assies 
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meat was an elevation parallel to the line as, and it will be 
evident! from the way in which the lode is heaved by it, that 
the lode and fault x are underlaying in the direction indicated 
by the arrows on the plan. The underlay of the fault y must 
also be as indicated, and the elevation parallel to the line y 
must have been the last structural movement which had taken 
place. Other cases may occur in which a lode is intersected by a 
cross-course which strikes in the same direction as the lode, but 
underlays in the opposite direction, as below (Fig. 28) ; in cases of 
this sort there will, of course, be no heave apparent, but the samo 
lode may be brought * 

to the surface several 
times by parallel fruits. 

Some districts are tra- 
versed by a great num- 
ber of faults of this sort, 
and taking Grenfell, 

New South Wales, as an 
illustration, the reefs 
have been faulted time Fi «- 28. -Section, 

after time, so that at present the quartz appears to occur in a 
succession of isolated blocks which are found following a zigzag 
line through the country from the surface downwards, the 
blocks seldom having a greater extent than about 200 feet. 

The lodes in this district occur in a rock which is called por- 
phyrite, consisting of felspar crystals in a felsitic base ; near the 
surface, and for some hundreds of feet below it, the rock has 
been* decomposed and changed from its original blue colour to a 
sort of dirty brown. This rock, although hard to work in the 
mines (requiring the use of explosives), crumbles away rapidly 
when exposed to the action of the atmosphere ; it traverses the 
country in a north and south direction, the beds on either side 
of it to the east and west being slates. In these slates several 
reefs have been found which run parallel to the main line of 
upheaval ; but in no case have they proved to contain a sufficient 
quantity of gold to pay for extraction. In the belt of porphyrite^ 
however, some very rich reefs have* been found ; but instead of 
running north and south, as in the slates, they traverse the 
porphyrite obliquely, coursing north-east and south-west and 
underlay to the north-west at angles varying from 56° to 65°. 

As already stated, these reefs have been subjected to numerous 
heaves, and these have generally thrown the reef in the direction 
of the footwall ; so that a vertical section of one of the mines 
would be much as shown in the adjoining sketch (Fig. 29). 
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In all cases where the reefs have been set back in this manner 
the slides which have dislocated them traverse the country at 
very flat angles, and the movement, instead of being a sliding 

or settling down of that 
* 4 * * a tih i part °f the country, which 

is on the hanging wall side 
of the reef; is represented 
by the reverse faults which 
have been previously de- 
scribed. Hence Schmidt's 
law would not be applic- 
able in driving for the 
recovery of the lost lodes. 

There has, however, been 
one exception proved to 
this rule in the Home- 
ward Bound Claims, where 
highly payable stone was 
traced to a depth of 300 
feet from the surface. 
Several floors, such as 
described, were met with 
which heaved the reef into 
the footwall, sometimes for 
as great a distance as 25 
feet, but at the 300 feet 
level the reef jumped fora 
distance of 9 feet into the hanging wall, and it is worthy of 
note that the slide which dislocated the reef at this point 
traversed the country at a steeper angle and, on its underlay, 
met the underlay of the reef ; so that normal conditions super- 
vened, and the movement which took place was a downward 
one on the hanging wall side of the slide. 

Other instances might, of course, be quoted in which Schmidt’s 
law is not applicable for the reoovery of lost lodes, but in by far 
the greater majority of cases the rule is applicable ; the excep- 
tions are only given with the view of explaining why in certain 
cases it will lead to incorrect conclusions. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

ALLUVIAL DEPOSITS. 

Having alluded to all the different conditions undfcr which 
minerals occur, either as reefs or stratified deposits, it is now pro- 
posed to devote a chapter to a description of those repositories of 
minerals known as alluvial deposits. This subject is of the 
more importance because, although they are of a less permanent 
character than reefs, the greater quantity of both tin and gold 
which has, up to the present time, been won, has been derived 
from deposits of this sort ; and large areas still exist in which 
a judicious application of capital on comparatively poor ground 
will be remunerative. It should be mentioned here that the 
only minerals of importance which are found in alluvial de- 
posits are gold, the other precious metals, as well as tinstone and 
the gems which, from their hardness, and their power of resist- 
ing chemical change, are preserved in their original state, even 
when submitted for long periods to the action of the/ weather. 

Source of Materials. — It will be evident to all that alluvial 
deposits have been derived, in the first instance, either from 
reefs or irregular deposits, such as described, or from rocks which 
are impregnated with mineral ; and that, in the majority of cases, 
the tin and gold found in these alluvial deposits have also been 
derived directly from reefs, although it is probable that the 
larger nuggets of gold were deposited by chemical or electrical 
action at the places where they are found. 

Age of Parent Beefs. — Although at one time these alluvial 
deposits formed part of parent reefs, and have, by the denuding 
and transporting action of water, been broken down and rounded, 
they were in Borne cases detached frpm the reefs at a very early 
period in the history of the earth, and have since been subjected 
to the action of water flowing in many different directions ; 
hence, the discovery of payable alluvial gold may not afford the 
means of tracing directly the reefs from which this gold was 
derived. 

In order to render this quite clear, it is necessary once more 
to refer to the rocks in which the reefs occur, and the periods 
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during which the fissures were formed that are now filled with 
mineral deposits. 

A special history necessarily appertains to each individual 
district, and it is manifestly impossible to deal in these pages 
with many instances ; but it will be of interest to mention a few 
as illustrating the class of investigation that may be adopted by 
the prospector who will take sufficient trouble to study the 
reasons for the various facts that he observes. 

Australian Beefs. — In Victoria the reefs chiefly occur in 
Upper Cambrian and Lower Silurian rocks ; while in New 
South Wales they traverse the beds of the Upper Silurian and 
Devonian systems. During the Devonian period, or at its close, 
great upheavals took place, granite in many places was brought 
to the surface and the enclosing rocks wore fractured along a 
number of lines, the direction of which depended upon the lines 
of upheaval of these granites. The fissures formed were charged 
wdth mineral, and from that time the formation of alluvial 
deposits commenced, the rocks themselves being worn away by 
the action of running water, and the minerals broken from the 
reefs concentrated in the river channels of that day. There can 
be no doubt that such was the case, because at the base of the 
coal measures of New South Woles there are beds of con- 
glomerate in which water- worn gold occurs, and sometimes, as 
at Tallawong, there is sufficient gold present to make them 
conglomerates worth working. 

Of course, the gold in these conglomerates must have been 
derived from reefs which existed before the Carboniferous for- 
mation (now occupying such a large area in New South Wales) 
had been deposited ; but, at the same time, there are many reefs 
in the country which are of much later origin. The Silurian 
rocks, for instance, are traversed by dykes of diorite, some of 
which are on such a massive scale as almost to merit the term of 
bosses, and it has been pointed out by the late Mr. WilkuuMni. 
that many of these dykes are very closely associated with the 
occurrence of gold. 

Dykes of this rock penetrate not only the coal measures, but. 
also the younger Hawkesbury sandstone, so that it is a difficult 
point to determine the period of their intrusion or even to say 
whether they are due to one or a series of eruptions. Be that 
as it may, however, it is perfectly certain that at some plaosa 
the reefs are due to the intrusion of rocks of this class, and a' 
study of the alluvial deposits in these districts gives unmistak* 
able evidence of the fact that the gold was derived direct fir cm 
the parent reef 
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▲ vint to some of these localities, or even an inspection of a 
map on which the reefs and gold leads are delineated, is con- 
vincing of the fact that the alluvial deposits have been derived 
directly from the reefs. The streams in which the alluvial 
deposits occur cross the belts of country in which the reefs are 
found, and it is only those parts of the streams which now lie 
below the line of reef that payable gold has been obtained. This 
distribution of the gold not only points to the fact that it has 
been derived directly from the reefs, but also shows conclusively 
that the drainage system of the country has not been changed 
since the alluvial deposits began to be formed. f 

But this is not always the case ; for, in other localities, very 
great changes have ensued since the earliest deposition of the 

S ld-bearing gravels. For instance, it has been pointed out by 
r. Wilkinson that at Biragarabil, New South Wales, there is 
a gully in which payable alluvial deposits occurred that have 
since been worked out, the gold of which could only have been 
derived from the auriferous conglomerates of the coal measures ; 
these conglomerates were denuded and their gold concentrated 
by a process of natural sluicing. The proof that this is the case 
is to be found in the fact that above a certain point in the gully, 
a point at which the coal measures cease, and Silurian slates 
are met with, no gold has yet been found ; nor are the condi- 
tions of the slates such as are favourable for the occurrence of 
reefs. 

Beep Leads — There are also some other and most important 
alluvial drifts in the Gulgong district, which have not been 
deposited by existing streams, these drifts being known as the 
deep leads; they are found at considerable depths below the 
surface of the ground, and are frequently buried beneath as 
much as 100 feet of basalt. Similar conditions prevail in 
Victoria and New England, New South Wales. 

These gravels were deposited by streams which, flowing 
during Miocene and older Pliocene times, had a somewhat 
different course from those which flow at the present day, and 
their course was suddenly arrested during the middle Pliocene 
period by streams of molten rock* which, flowing from fissures 
opened in the surface of the ground, poured down some of the 
watercourses and dammed back the water in others, up which 
*?y flowed until they found their level. The magnitude of 
this eruption can be appreciated when it is remembered that 
in New South Wales around Armidale the granites and 
O t her rooks (which had been, since the Devonian period, sub* 
jeeted to the eroding action of water, and had been cut by it 
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into a number of gullies and gorges) were once more levelled off 
and converted into a table lan<l t all the irregularities being 
filled up by this molten rock. 

It has been suggested by Mr. Norman Taylor that it was in 
some way due to the effect of this basaltic eruption that the 
occurrence of diamond in the older drifts of Gulgong can be 
traced. There are many interesting places in this neighbour- 
hood in which there is much difficulty in accounting for the 
manner in which the gold drifts were brought to their present 
position. Amongst others the Canadian and Whitehorse claims 
may be mentioned, in both of which the auriferous gravels now 
lie at a much lower level than any of the surrounding country, 
being, in fact, deposited in a depression. It is true that both 
those deposits, which a Ijoin one another, are resting on lime- 
stone and, indeed, are found in cavities in the limestone itself.; 
hence, one is led to the conclusion that the river which deposited 
this gold very probably had an underground course for some 
distance, in which case a lead of gold may yet bo traced through 
caves of limestone which mark the former course of the river. 

These deep leads have since, at times, been again cut through 
by streams, which have in places even cut gorges through the 
basalt, and the earlier deposits have been once more concentrated 
by the action of running water. 

New Zealand Reefs and Deposits. — Tn New Zealand the 
conditions have been very different to those which prevailed on 
the Australian Continent. It is true that auriferous reefs 
are found traversing Lower Silurian beds, as in Victoria, and 
Upper Silurian beds, as in New South Wales; but they also 
intersect both Upper Devonian and Lower Carboniferous 
Y*ocks, which in this country consist chiefly of slates, sand- 
stones, and breccias. The lower Secondary rocks which 
overlie these beds are not traversed by reefs, so that 
probably the date of the formation of the reefs was anterior to 
the deposition of these beds. There is, however, no absolute 
proof that this is the case, for the earliest known alluvial 
deposits in New Zealand are those known as the cement work- 
ings of Cement Town, near Reefton, which are of Cretaceous age; 
they belong to the coal measures of the colony, which, as 
already pointed out, are Cretaceous. 

.All that is known for certain of the period of formation of the 
reefs is that they were formed after the close of the Carboniferous 
period, and before the commencement of the Cretaceous period. 
There is ample evidence in support of this, for alluvial gold, 
more or less rich, is somewhat widely distributed on the 
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coast of the Sooth Island in rocks of Cretaceous age ; while some 
very rich deposits of recent date are due to a natural concentra- 
tion of these gravels. 

As an illustration, the Mangles River, a branch of the Buller 
River, may be taken, in which some very rich alluvial was 
worked near the junction. This gold was generally coarse 
near the lower part of the river ; and a similar class of gold 
was worked as high as Macgregors on the Tiraumea, at which 
place the conglomerates of the coal measures cease and the head 
watera of the Mangles flow through granite and slate. It is a 
remarkable fact that above this point, although thejre is still 
a certain amount of alluvial gold obtained, it is iii far less 
quantity, and is much finer than obtained lower down ; so that 
no doubt can exist as to the rocks from which the coarse gold 
has been derived. Much time has been spent unprofitably by 
miners in prospecting these Cretaceous coal measures for reefs, 
it having apparently been overlooked that the gold was probably 
derived from the conglomerates and simply concentrated, and 
that the rocks are not such as would be likely to contain reefs. 

Later again in the geological history of New Zealand, in fact, 
during the Upper Miocene period, the land stood at a much 
higher elevation than at present, and continental conditions, 
with large rivers, prevailed. During this time the course of 
the rivers was more nearly north and south than now. The 
Buller River instead of flowing into the sea at Westport, as at 
present, delivered itself into Golden Bay near Nelson ; the 
Aorere flowed at a higher level and drained to what is now the 
mouth of the Parapara ; while other large rivers flowed north 
and south along the west coast, carrying large quantities of 
shingle with them and depositing thick beds of gravel with 
small quantities of gold. Remains of these old terrace deposits 
yet exist ; indeed beds of gravel, frequently over 300 feet thick, 
occur, which have since 
been cut through by the 
cross streams now flowing 
from east to west, and in 
which most of the rich 
alluvial deposits have 
been worked. 



30. — a, Tertiary marl. ; b, Old river 
are represented n the fol- * drift , . c ’, Recent alluvial depoiiU. 
lowing section (Fig. 30), 

the wash generally being found on blue marly clays of Tertiary 
age, which are spoken of by miners as “false bottom.” Alluvial 

9 
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deposits have also been formed by the denuding action of water 
on reefs in recent times ; those which occur on the main or slate 
bottom are of this order. 

The alluvial deposits of Australia and New Zealand may thus 
be grouped as follows : — 

Australia. | New Zealand. 


Carboniferous conglomerates. 

Mt. Poole ? . 

Deep leads of Miocene and Pliocene 
age. 

Pleistocene and recent leads on 
Tertiary bottom. 

Pleistocene and recent leads on 
main bottom. 

Black sand beaches. 


No parallel. 

Cements of Cretaceous age. 

Miocene gravels of West Coast, 
only suitable for hydraulic sluic- 
ing- 

Recent alluvial deposits on falsa 

bottom. 

Recent leads on main bottom. 

Beach deposits. — (a) Back leads. 
(6) Black sand beaches. 


The beach deposits of New Zealand are almost unique in 
their occurrence, for, although gold occurs to some extent in 
similar beds in Australia and elsewhere, they have never been 
of the importance of those in New Zealand. All along the west 
coast a heavy current sets to the northward, which during 
heavy southerly gales is yet stronger. Wherever beaches exist 
which are exposed to this northerly current there are deposits 
of alluvial gold found near low -water mark, mixed with black 
sand. These deposits are worked by means of a portable sluicing 
table, which is wheeled down to the edge of the sea at low 
water, a flexible hose being rolled down after it. It is found that 
after every storm the gold in the sand is renewed. Sometimes 
the men who own these claims have to wait as much as six 
months for their deposit of gold to be renewed ; but, even under 
these conditions, they are reported to make good wages at their 
work. The back leads, which have yielded large quantities of 
gold, have been formed in the same way, but, since their 
deposition, have been removed beyond the action of the waves 
by an elevation of the land. 

Alluvial Deposits of British Columbia. — Special attention 
has been devoted to a description of the Australasian alluvial 
deposits, because they illustrate nearly every condition which 
can prevail ; but it may be well to allude to British Columbia as 
affording an illustration on a gigantic scale and exhibiting 
features which are perhaps better studied there than elsewhere. 
This mountainous country affords evidence throughout of the 
important part glacial action has played in shaping its ranges 
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And forming its lakes. Moraines of great sise are found and y 
in addition to this, the hills are covered over large areas by a 
glacial till which is sometimes of very great thickness. The 
“till” carries gold in greater or less quantities, and has been 
washed by hydraulic power at places where it has been found 
to carry sufficient gold to make it remunerative. At the present 
time a good deal of attention is being devoted to testing these 
deposits, and large areas, as yet untouched, will no doubt bo 
worked in the future. But where these deposits of “ till ” have 
been cut through by recent streams, the process of resluicing, 
already described, has concentrated the gold, and af>mo of the 
richest alluvial drifts have been formed which have yielded most 
phenomenal returns. Williams Creek, for instance, in th© 
Cariboo district yielded 120,000,000 in tho early days, and 
many other (although not so rich) deposits have also been 
worked. The occurrence of rich alluvial deposits under these 
conditions has, of course, led to prospecting for reefs in tho 
vicinity, but hitherto without much success. It will bo self- 
evident that this is another instance in which tho alluvial gold 
has travelled for some distance from its parent ree f , but that, 
having been transported for the first part of its journey by ice, 
it b&3 not been greatly worn, hence an inspection of the gold 
itself would not give any idea of the distance it had travelled. 

r lhe following are a few of the conditions which have to be 
considered in the determination of the value of alluvial deposits. 
It will be evident that gold may be found under any of tho 
following conditions : — 

1. In the beds of rivers ; either with shingle in the stream, or 
as beaches, or in pockets or ledges on the solid rock. 

2. Under a cover of a few feet of shingle or surface soil, which 
may be stripped by hand. 

3. As leads below many feet of cover, in which case the 
ground has to be worked by means of shafts, and the lead 
blocked out. 

4. As poor deposits scattered through large quantities ot 
gravel, in which case the whole deposit has to be sluiced on a 
large scale. 

As regards the two first classes of deposits it is unnecessary 
to make any further remarks, except to point out that a study 
of them, and the peculiarities of the rivers which have deposited 
them, may serve as a guide in following the leads in the third 
class of deposits. 

Gold is deposited by rivers at all points where the current is 
shacked by any means ; thus, during floods, when the section of 
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a river is as follows (Fig. 31 ), gold is thrown up on the banks, and 
small beaches are left when the river falls, which can frequently 
be worked by such simple methods as cradling; but leads have 

v been formed in the main 
-- — . . course of tho river, and fol- 

low the direction in which 
' the main body of the river 

/ / ''//////* ' '' This being the case, a 

Fig. 31. —Section. careful study should be 

made of everything which 
causes any change in the direction of a river. The following 
sketch illustrates this, and gives a fair idea of the manner in 
which beaches are formed, and the gold renewed in thes * beaches 

from time to time when 
" v « r ““ * t . * the river is flooded. 

' / “J"- The principal current 

^ / z - would flow down the 



centre of the course so 
long as no obstructions 
were encountered; but 
when any bluff was met, 
the direction of the cur- 
rent would be changed 
and pass from one side of 
the stream to the other, 
to be once more deflected 
on meeting a bluff on the 
other side of the river. 


Not only this, but when a 
Fig. 32.— Plan. river is cutting its bank on 

one side, it is continually 
depositing shingle on the other, the section of the stream being 
m in the accompanying sketch (Fig. 33). 

The auriferous deposits will, therefore, be formed in the slack 
water on the shallow side of the stream, and the leads of gold will 
follow much straighter lines than the regular course of the stream 
which deposited them, and, moreover, will not be uniformly rich 
..along the lead. 

It is evident that where a close idea can be formed of the 
former direction of the stream which deposited the leads of gold, 
much information may be gleaned as to the direction which the 
richer parts of the leads will take ; but unfortunately it is often 
i case that the surface has been sc changed since the deposition 
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of these deep leads as to make it almost impossible to arrive at 
satisfactory conclusions. It is only after the leads have been 
worked that the former course of the river can be traced. 

In those deposits, which come under Class 4, no attention 



dependent upon the enormous quantity of material moved. It 
is chiefly in America that operations of this sort have been 
carried on, where, on the slopes of the Rocky Mountains, large 
claims are worked to treat wash dirt from 100 to 200 feet in 
thickness, in w hich, it is stated in official rej orts, as small a 
return as 2Ad. per cubic yard will pay. In cases of this sort 
there are, of course, several faces opened up for sluicing, and the 
quantity of water brought in is enormous, while, necessarily, all 
other conditions must be of a favourable character to enable 
these low grade deposits to pay dividends on the capital 
involved. It will be of interest to call attention to the salient 
points in any such scheme, in order to afford the prospector the 
opportunity of gauging the chances of success. 

Necessarily, the first consideration is the quantity of gold 
present in the drifts, and the thickness and extent of these drifts 
themselves. This question should be gauged at the outset by 
sinking shafts through the drift, and cradling or hand-sluicing 
everything that is raised from the shafts. By these means the 
best idea can be obtained of the average yield of the drifts. 

When the yield is high, other conditions are of comparatively 
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little importance; but when low every other feature must be 
considered in forming an estimate. The quantity of water 
available must be gauged and the cost estimated of bringing this 
on to the property ; and seeing that the pressure obtainable is 
an important point, a careful survey will be required to see at 
what altitude the water can be brought on to the claim. This 
survey is of the more importance, because by it the only lair 
estimate can be made of the cost of the race, the amount and 
height of fluming, where it is advisable to use siphons, and a 
hundred other small points, all of which bear upon the value of 
the ground. 

, The next most important feature, after the value of the 
gravel and quantity of water have been determined, is what 
facilities exist of disposing of tailings, or, in technical terms, 
“ what dump exists.” This is of great importance, and involves 
several considerations. When the deposit to be sluiced is 
situated high up on ranges above the river level, especially if a 
stretch of unoccupied ground exists between the claim and the 
river, no possible difficulty can exist ; but this is not always the 
case. Difficulties may arise, either from there not being suffi- 
cient fall, or from farmers or others occupying the lower lying 
ground and objecting to the tailings being deposited upon their 
property. This has formed so important a matter in the United 
States as to necessitate an Act of Congress (known as the 
Debris Act) restricting owners from depositing tailings, except 
under arrangement, and compelling them to impound them in 
settling areas when required, and only to allow the clean water 
to escape. 

The difficulty of impounding is not so very serious in the 
matter of additional cost if a sufficient head of water is avail- 
able, for by the use of hydraulic elevators the tailings can be 
raised to 10 or 15 per cent, of the height representing the 
pressure of water available. When this pressure, however, 
cannot be obtained the absence of dumping ground will make 
an otherwise valuable property of no value at all. Even when 
the tailings can be dealt with by elevators the initial cost of the 
undertaking is considerably increased if they have to be 
employed. 

Some very extensive operations are conducted at times with 
the object of recovering the gold in the beds of live rivers, and 
very often the results achieved are not commensurate with the 
expenditure. The methods adopted vary a good deal, according 
to the nature of the river ; thus, for instance, on the Molyneux 
River, in New Zealand, dredging has been very successfully 
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adopted, bucket dredges being employed, and the material 
dredged sluiced on the barge. The tailings in modern dredges 
are disposed of by bucket elevators at the stern of the barge, 
and are thus deposited at a greater elevation than the surface 
of the water; the dredging channel being kept clear. Similar 
operations are being proposed on the Fraser River in British 
Columbia. The success of these operations depends to a very 
large extent upon the facility with which the dredges can be 
moored, the dangers from rapid rising of the river, and the 
manner in which operations are conducted. When other con- 
ditions are favourable, very low grade gravel will nay for 
dredging, but it is difficult— indeed, impossible — to Estimate 
what the yield of a river bed will be, except by means of a 
dredging plant, so that the expense of a dredge has to be in- 
curred for the purpose of prospecting. It is true that some 
idea may be gained by testing the river bed at low water, or 
even by running out wing dams. Tests are also made by divers, 
and occasionally by bore holes ; but these can never be relied 
upon as giving accurate results. Hence some speculation must 
always attend the first operations in dredging a river. Dredges 
are now largely used for washing the loaches which flank 
streams, and also for dealing with alluvial deposits which are 
at some distance from existing rivers, for wherever an excava- 
tion can be made in which sufficient water will accumulate to 
float a dredge these machines can be employed. The cheapness 
with which dredges are operated makes them well adapted for 
treating very low grade gravels. In other cases a river is 
diverted, and its original bed laid dry; and in others again, by 
the construction of crate dams down the centre of the stream, 
and the deflection of the river to one or other side, one-half of 
the river bed at a time is rendered available for sluicing oper- 
ations. Great danger exists in these cases from floods, and it 
is by no means an unusual thing for the work of months to be 
carried away in a night, many promising enterprises having 
thus been brought to an untimely end. 

Alluvial deposits, it will be seen, include forms of mining 
which vary from the most primitive methods of washing with a 
tin dish, cradling or hand sluicing, to operations which involve 
the expenditure of large quantities of capital, and tax the 
energies of the best hydraulic engineers to bring them to a 
successful issue* 
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variety of granite, parallel in strike with the direction of the 
mountain chain. This variety of granite, especially when it ia 
in contact with the lodes, contains iron pyrites altered and 
decomposed to limonite. At right angles to the dykes innumer- 
able quartz veins occur, from 1 inch to 3 feet wide, containing 
gold, iron pyrites, &c., but they have not proved very remunera- 
tive. Gold also occurs in the same district in quartz veins 
traversing diorites, serpentines, <fcc. 

In the Australasian Colonies, again, as in other partaof the 
world, eruptive rocks are frequent associates of gold-bearing 
veins, being sometimes traversed by them, but in other cases 
are found alongside the auriferous reefs, which thus occur as 
junction deposits, an interesting illustration of which is seen at 
the Wentworth goldfield, near Orange, in New South Wales, 
where the gold seems to be partly held in solution by mispickel, 
from which it exudes when heated in the shape of moss-like 
excrescences (Liversidge, Trans . Royal Soc N.S. IT., 1876). 

According to the late Mr. C. S. Wilkinson, the auriferous 
deposits occur at the junction of serpentine with a felspathic 
rock containing hornblende (hornblendic felsite), which in 
some places passes into diorite (sections examined microscopically 
by Mr. C. J. Alford show this rock to be a magma basalt). 
Along this line of junction is the “ lode,” which, at the surface, 
iB a fissure 6 feet or more in width, extending nearly N.W. and 
S.E. for a distance of 50 chains. It is filled with a sandy ferru- 
ginous clay containing hard siliceous accretions of irregular 
shape, locally termed “ clinkers.” It underlays to the N.E. at 
about 65°, though in some places it is nearly vertical The 
hornblendic felsite forms the foot wall, and the serpentine the 
hanging wall. 

Shoots. — In the felsite at varying distances along the “lode” 
are quartz veins from a few inches to 6 feet thick, ooming in 
from the west and abutting against the lode, which they appear 
to follow down, forming irregular quartz “pipes” or “shoots,” 
which dip diagonally in the lode towards the east. These 
veins have only been found to contain payable gold when they 
junction with the “lode” and form shoots (also called “bonanzas”). 

Mr. A. R. Canning, writing in May, 1898, says — “Along the 
outcrop of the ‘joint 1 after the removal of the reoent alluvial 
some twenty apparently distinct lodes were discovered. Borne 
of these were not more than 50 to 60 feet apart, others lay 
several hundred feet away from the next. About 3000 feet 
•divided the most south-easterly from the extreme north-wester^ 
body. Most of these veins on reaching the contact joint over- 
flowed along it in a south-easterly direction, and, the gold lor the 
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most part existing in this overflow, the early miners on the 
field regarded the contact joint as the main channel, and the 
auriferous body found along it was known as ‘the loda’ * 

A careful examination of this district, and a study of the 
workings of the different mines on the Wentworth goldfield, 
demonstrates the fact that the serpentine, which forms the 
hanging wall of the so-called “lode,” fills a fissure itself between 
diorite walls, being at some places only a few feet and at others 
some hundreds of feet in width. It is only on the foot wall side 
of the serpentine that gold has as yet been found, and ^here only 
where the quartz reefs which traverse the diorite abht against 
the serpentine. It is a remarkable fact, moreover, that where 
these reefs approach the serpentine they gradually change from 
quartz to calcite, which latter mineral carries the gold, chiefly, 
where undecomposed, in mispickel. 

Other contact deposits are numerous, but amongst others it 
may be mentioned that at Rodna, in S.E. Hungary, gold and 
silver occur with sulphides in a vein of calcspar and quartz in a 
contact deposit. The country consists of mica schist, horn- 
blende schist, granular limestone, and Tertiary deposits, traversed 
by dykes of andesite. When these come in contact with the 
limestone the ore deposits occur. 

Again, in the Eureka district, Nevada, a great ore channel 
extends along the eastern base of Prospect Mountain for a dis- 
tance of 12 miles. This appears to be a contact deposit in beds 
of limestone, quartzite, shale. &c. The ore contains gold, silver, 
and lead, and some of the mines have yielded a considerable 
return in bullion. 

By far the greater number of reefs, however, traverse sede- 
mentary rocks, and in Victoria, where careful observations have 
been made and records kept, the auriferous quartz veins which 
traverse the lower Silurian rocks are considered to be richer 
than those which occur in the upper Silurian ; those in the lower 
Silurian also strike more nearly north and south than those in 
the upper part of the system. Cross reefs striking east and west 
are comparatively rare. 

The reefs in New South Wale^ are generally smaller and 
richer than those in Victoria. They occur mostly in the upper 
Silurian and Devonian systems, and cross reefs are more fre- 
quent than in Victoria. 

One of the most remarkable gold veins in California is the great 
mother lode, which extends for a distance of over 70 miles, with a 
thickness varying from 6 feet to over 60 feet. In some places itout- 
orops like an immense white wall, but is not always remunerative. 
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Although perhaps the most important gold-bearing reofe 
belong to the fissure type, which have been described in pre- 
vious pages, there are many localities where important reefs 
occur which belong to different types. 

Bedded Veins. — The Veta Madre in Mexico is a vein 
coinciding with the strata, and is considered to be a bedded 
vein, the dip of both the lode and rocks being about 45°. It 
attains at some places a thickness of 150 yards, and occurs at 
the junction of clay slates and conglomerates which are supposed 
to be, the former, of Devonian, and the latter, of Triassic age. 
The veinstone is amethyst quartz with calcspar, enclosing 
fragments of the country rock. Gold, silver, and silver glance 
are the principal ores; but numerous other minerals occur, 
including the common sulphides. 

In cases of this sort where ore deposits are, for a part of 
their course, regularly interstratified between the beds, it is 
difficult to avoid using the term “ bed ” to describe them ; and, 
indeed, it is quite possible that such deposits may in some 
cases have been formed as beds in a similar manner to the 
banket beds of the Transvaal already described. When the 
term “ bedded veins ” is employed it must be understood that 
their formation is attributed to the same origin as that of true 
veins, and that they have not been formed contemporaneously 
with the strata in which they are enclosed. 

Saddle Reefs. — A class of reefs not hitherto described in 
these pages, which are called “ saddle reefs,” occur at Sandhurst, 
Victoria. Fig. 34 gives an idea of their shape, and also suggests 
that they may have been formed at the intersection of a parallel 
system of fractures with cross-joints in the rocks; they may, 
however, be due to foldings in the strata. 

The richest parts are said to be at the caps of these reefs ; the 
branches (which are called the eastern and western legs respec- 
tively) being relatively poor, although generally one of these 
legs will pay to work for some distance down, while the other 
is barren. Many of these saddles are found one below the other, 
as shown in the sketch ; they are only developed by sinking. 

It is not in Sandhurst only that reefs of curved Bhape occur ; 
at Clunes, for instance, there are several saddle reefs. Fig. 35 
shows the shape of one of them, which seems to be a vein of 
segregation in the folds of an anticline to the west, and of a 
syncline to the east. The alluvial wash here is covered by 
84 feet of gravel, 142 feet of basalt, and 15 feet of surface soil. • 

Plat Veins. — In Gippsland there are some interesting veins 
of segregation which are illustrated by the accompanying sketch* 
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They are called “ flat veins,” and occur in dykes of diorite 
porphyry, which, for a certain depth from the surface, are 
decomposed to clay. The quartz is very rich in the soft, decom- 



posed matrix, but when the undecomposed rock is reached 
in depth, the quartz appears to become poor, or to run out. 



• Brecoia Bode. — Before concluding this branch of the subject 
£here are some exceptional modes of occurrence of gold which 
should be described. The first of these is at Browns Creek 
mine near Blayney, New South Wales, described as an immense 
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breccia lode, in which the gold is disseminate! in fine ptrtiekn 
The vein stuff is a ferruginous flinty rock, with concretion* of 
chalcedony and the country rock is limestone penetrated by dykes 
of grey diorite. It has been stated that this deposit shows 
evidence of segregation or deposition from hot springs which 
probably accompanied the diorite eruption. 

The Wentworth field affords an illustration of the influence 
exerted by cross veins in determining the dip of shoots of gold, 
but in many other localities, especially where the rocks are 
dipping at moderate angles, and are of different degrees of hard- 
ness, the rich parts of the lode will be determined by the inter- 
section of the lode and a belt of congenial or “ kindly ” country. 
It is of the greatest importance to discover the laws which 
govern the distribution of the rich parts in reefs, and the causes 
which have influenced the dip of the “pay shoots.” Although 
the laws which have been enunciated in the chapter on fissure 
lodes will not always explain all the peculiarities of a field, they 
will form the basis on which to work; and, when considered in 
conjunction with any local peculiarities which may exist, will 
generally give valuable results. A careful record of the work 
in a mine, showing, in addition to the direction of the levels, 
the distribution of the rich parts worked, and any changes in 
the rocks, or intersections of veins, will afford most valuable 
hints as to the direction which future workings should take. 
These details unfortunately are seldom shown on the plans of 
mines. 

Gold also occurs disseminated through rocks sometimes a* 
native gold, but more frequently associated with various sul- 
phides. The banket beds of the Transvaal have been already 
described, and a similar class of deposit have been proved to exist 
in the Tarkwa district of West Africa. 

In Brazil, gold occurs under exceptional circumstances in beds 
of metamorphic sandstone, which is sometimes flexible, con- 
taining mica, micaceous iron, and other mineral, and forming 
lenticular masses in a formation which is supposed to belong to 
the Lower Silurian or Cambrian period. This sandstone, which 
is called “ itacolraite,” not only contains gold, but also diamonds, 
rutile, tourmaline, &c. The gold is always alloyed with silver and 
copper, and sometimes with platinum. It is also found in a. 
rock called itabirite, known locally as jacotinga. 

At Borsa-Banya, besides some trachyte, there is a peculiar 
labradorite rock, called tim&zite or hornblende andesite, which 
traverses both the mica schists and Carpathian sandstone. A* 
whole mountain is formed of this tim&zite, in which a certain 
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mnaberaf veins occur nearly parallel to one another. Copper 
pyrites and iron pyrites, with little quartz, compose the filling 
of these lodes, and are both auriferous, and iron pyrites is also 
dhnesunated through the timaxite. 

Another remarkable deposit which occurs at Belubula, New 
South Wales, has already been described in the chapter on strati- 
fied deposits ; but the most remarkable deposit of all is that of 
Mount Morgan in Queensland of which the following descrip- 
tion by Mr. R. L. Jack published shortly after its discovery 
is of interest. 

The summit of Mount Morgan was composed of what? Mr. Jack 
calls a sinter deposit, and he says, in his report on the district: — 
“Down the hill sides to the north, west, and south a similar 
deposit is everywhere met with ; a frothy or spongy matrix* 
sometimes aluminous and sometimes siliceous, generally iron- 
stained and occasionally associated with large masses of red 
and brown hematite, but gold has as yet only been obtained 
from a few places away from the hill top, although, naturally* 
there has been vigorous prospecting (so far as possible in an 
unusually dry season) wherever the ‘formation’ resembled that 
of Mount Morgan.” 

In describing the deposit he says : — “ The frothy and cavern- 
ous condition of the siliceous sinter of Mount Morgan mav l e 
accounted for by the escape of steam, while the silica was yet 
(after its deposition on the evaporation of the water) in the 
gelatinous condition so frequently observed in the deposits of 
hot springs. The aluminous silicates represent the familiar 
outbursts and flows of mud. The iron oxide appears to have 
been deposited in some cases along with the silica and alumina, 
and in others to have been deposited later, its solvent fluid 
having been, as it were, injected into the interstices, vesicles, 
and caverns of the silica and alumina. In some cases it may 
have been originally pyrites, as it now and then occurs in 
cubical hollows. Calcareous sinter is very common in siliceous 
Springs, and its absence from Mount Morgan must needs imply 
the local absence of limestones among the rocks from which the 
Spring was fed. The silica would fye found abundantly in the 
quartzites, and the alumina may have come in part from a de^p- 
aeated underlying granite. The gold, and to some extent the 
iron, may have been dissolved out of the iron pyrites of srch 
reefs as the‘Mundic Reef' seen in Mundic Creek; the gold 
jpossibly by chlorine produced by the contact of hydrochloric 
add* derived from the decomposition of chlorides, with manganese, 
whkh occurs sparingly in the form of pyrolusite along with the 
ironstone of Mount Morgan/' 
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It it doubtful whether Mr. Jack was correct in his view* 
regarding the origin of this deposit ; for a lode decomposing 
near the surface, especially if highly charged with pyrites, 
would present very similar phenomena, and later developments 
have demonstrated the pyritic nature of the lower levels, the 
pyrites being associated with quartz (see also p. 104). 

Gold in Deep Leads. — The occurrence and distribution of 
gold, dec., in alluvial deposits has formed the subject matter of 
another chapter, but a few remarks may be added on deep 
alluvial deposits. 

It should be borne in mind that in those places where deep 
alluvial leads have been covered by flows of basalt they have had 
the best chance of resisting denudation, and it is to the protec- 
tion thus afforded that the deep leads of Australia owe their 
preservation. It is evident that such leads are not likely to 
exist in flat country ; but will generally occur either on the 
slopes or at the foot of high ranges. In many cases where the 
alluvia of the valleys have been thus buried and protected, the 
rivers have been compelled to cut fresh channels for themselves. 

Most of the deep leads of Victoria have been buried in this 
•way, and at Ballarat there are no less than four distinct beds of 
Ibasalt, below each of which a bed of auriferous drift occurs. 
These different flows of basalt are known as the first, second, 
third, and fourth rocks respectively, and they are represented 
in the following sections, taken from Brough Smyth’s Australian 
Goldjudds, 1869:— 



Fig. 37. — Section at Ballarat. — G,Granite ; L S, Lower Silurian ; B, Basalt* 
1, Older Drift ; 2, Newer Pliocene Drift ; 3, Recent ; 4, Most Recent. 
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In the following section taken from the same work, a valu.^ 
has been formed by denudation of the drift. On one side of the 
valley the drift is overlain by basalt, but is uncovered on the 
slope of the opposite bank (Fig. 38). 



Denudation has frequently worn away the beds, so as to leave 
hills capped with basalt, as on the slopes of the Sierra Nevada. 
The gravels seldom lie on 
a flat bed rock, but gener- 
ally on a concave, basin- 
like surface, the edges of 
which are, in California, 
called “ rim rock,” the 
fterrn bed rock ” being 
reserved for the bottom 
of the depression. Tail Fig. 39. — Section, 

races, or sludge channels, 

are frequently driven through this “ rim rock ” in order to work 
the low-lying parts of the drift, as in the section (Fig. 39). 

Platinum and Allied Metals. 

Platinum, the least fusible of the metals, occurs in alluvial 
deposits in small grains, together with some other very rare 
metals such as osmium, iridium, and palladium. It is often 
found with gold, as in the Urals, which district produoes nearly 
all the platinum used in the World. In other countries it 
occurs in relatively small quantities, as in New Zealand and' 
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Now South Wales ; and a fair quantity has been found is same 
parts of California, although no steady yield has been obtained 
there, probably due to a large extent, to the fluctuation* in 
value making the search for it seldom remunerative. 

In Now South Wales, a nugget of 268 grains — over half an 
ounce — is reported to have been found, at Wiseman’s Creek, 
with alluvial gold , but it was no doubt very impure, having a 
specific gravity between 15 and 16 only. 

Although of comparatively little importance, some of the 
metals usually associated may be mentioned. Iridosmine, 
especially, is stated to occur commonly with alluvial gold in 
New South Wales, usually in minute grains or scales, and it is 
also mentioned from New Zealand. 

It may be remarked in connection with these minerals that 
platiniridium and iridosmine are even heavier than platinum 
itself, as seen in the table ; and that they are at the same time 
the hardest metals, being as hard as quartz ; so that they are 
easily distinguished from platinum, which is malleable, and of 
the same specific gravity as gold. Platinum has never been 
mined except in alluvial deposits, but from its association in 
the Urals with chrome iron and rerpentine, it is inferred that, in 
this country at least, it occurs in serpentine. In the neighbour- 
hood of Broken Hill, New South Wales, it has been found as- 
sociated with a lode, but has not been worked. 
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Mineral. 

Composition. 

■awl 

JiCBS. 

Specific 

Gravity. 

Colour. 

Remark*. 

daotnun* . 

Gold with 
20% silver 

2*-3 

14 

Very pale 
yellow 

Malleable mmd 
ductile. 

Gold, . 

! 

Always with 
more or less 
silver, Ac. 

24-3 

15 6-19*4 

Yellow 

Malleable and 
the most duc- 
tile of all the 
metals. 

Platinum, . 

Pt with Ir, 
Pd, Ac. 

4-5 

17-21 

Steely- \ 
white 

Malleable when 

pure. 

Platiniridium, 

I Pt, I r 

6-7 

22-23 

White 


Ir, Os 

7 

18*8-21 *2 

Tin -white 
or lead- 

Malleable with 
difficulty. 

Palladium, . 

Pd with Pt 
and Ir 

4J-5 

116 

fetish 

ateel-grey 

Ducttte and 

malleable 


platinum* Jr, indium. ^ Qt, osmium. JM, palladwui. 
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Tellurium Minerals. 

Tellurium is the only metal which has hitherto been found in 
nature in actual chemical combination with gold. It also occurs 
in a native state, and, combined with other metals, forming 
toUortd«8. 

The most important of these are included in the following 
table, but tellurides of mercury, bismuth, lead, and nickel aka 
exist : — 

f 


TABLE OF TELLURIUM MINERALS. 




Metal 

Hard- 

ftpedfle 



Mineral. 

Constituents. 

|>er 

Streak. 

Remarks. 


cent. 

ness. 

Ursvity. 


Tellurium, 

Native 

Small 

2i 

6 


Tin-white, very 



propor- 



fusible, burns 



tion of 




with a greenish 



gold 




flame — very 







rare. 

Nftgyagite, 

Te, Au, Pb 

Au 9 

1 

7 

Blackish 

Lead grey, very 





lead- 

grey 

fusible, gives a 
, blue colour to 







the flame — rare. 

Hessite, . 

Te, Ag 

Ag 02 

24- s 

8 ‘5 


Lead -grey, malle- 







able — rare 

Petzite, . 

Te, Au, Ag 


24 

8 ’7-9 

Iron- 

Sometimes tar- 




black 

nished. 

Sylvanite 
or graphic 
tellurium. 

Te, Au, Ag 

Au 20 
Ag 11 

14-2 

* 

Steel - 
grey to 

Steel-grey, Motile, 
gives tne flame 





silver- 

a greenish- blue 






white 

colour. 

Celaverite, 

Te, Au 

Au 40 


... 

Yellow- 

Massive, bronze- 



Ag 3 



ish- 

yellow, brittle, 




i 

gr®y 

bluish - green 
flame. 



Te, Tellurium; Au, Gold; Ag, Silver; JPb, Lead. 

The most common of these minerals, petzite and gylvanite, 
are of Fairly common occurrence in Colorado, more especially at 
Cripple Creek ; in the gold and silver mines of Transylvania ; 
win, more recently, they have been discovered in considerable 
quantity in the Hannans or Kalgoorlie District of Western 
Australia. In this last-mentioned locality they are found. 
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accompanied by pyrites and forming the permanent ore, in 
depth below the zone of decoin |>osition near the surface. 

Above this line of decomposition, some very rich ferruginous 
quartz lodes occur, and the gold is very fine — in some cases 
looking like mustard disseminated through the matrix, and 
only exhibiting its metallic lustre when burnished. 

Tellurides constitute exceedingly valuable ores when they are 
sufficiently rich to allow of hand picking and sale to smelters, 
and even the poorer ores can be treated by roasting and either 
chlorination or cyanidation. In many cases attempts to concen- 
trate have been unsatisfactory, as the mineral frequently slimes 
a great deal ; but concentration is said to have been successfully 
applied in Boulder County, Colorado, and the possibility depends 
to a great extent upon the nature of the ore. 

Specimens are found in many localities, but it is in compara- 
tively few places that workable deposits exist. 


CHAPTER XI. 

SILVER AND LEAD. 

Silver occurs under two very different conditions ; the first as 
silver minerals or ores, the second as ores of lead or copper in 
which more or less silver is present. 

As the simplest means of extracting silver is by smelting with 
lead ores and desilverising the lead thus obtained, it is obvious 
that when no lead is contained in the ore itself it will be 
necessary either to mix lead ores with it, if smelting is to be 
resorted to ; or else adopt a different method of treatment. 
Those silver-bearing lodes which do not contain lead are spoken 
of as c< dry ores.” 

It will be seen that the ores of the first class may be directly 
recognised, either by their appearance or blowpipe characters ; 
whilst the second class will only disclose to assay whether or no 
they contain silver in sufficient quantity to be of value. . 

The silver ores proper all yield a bead of silver when treated 
before the blowpipe, on charcoal, with carbonate of soda; the 
most common of them are given in the following table 
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TABLE OF SILVER ORES. 


Mineral. 

Combined 

with 

& , 

$ c 

Other 

Metals. 

i 

c 

1 

Specific 

Gravity. 

Streak. 


Remarks. 

Native Silver, 


100 







Argentite (sil- 
ver glance), 

S 

87 


2 2 5 

7*4 

Shining 

Perfectly sec tile, 
crystals usually 
shrivelled. 

Sfcromeycrine, 

s 

53 

Cu 31°/. 

2-2*5 

7-3 

Black 

De|p lead-grey. 

Sternbergite, 

s 

33 

Fe 

1-1-5 

4-2 

Do. 

Rare — tjives a 
magnetic glo- 
bule from pres- 
ence of iron. 

Stephanite 
brittle sul- 
phide, 

S, Sb 

68 

! 

2-5 

6 3 

Shining 

Tabular crystals, 
iron black. 

Polybasite, . 

S, Sb, As 

64 

Cu io7 0 | 

2-5 

6-2 

Black 


Do. 

Pyrargyrite, . 

S, Sb 

60 

2-2*5 

5-8 

Red 

Dark rubv-silver. 

Proustite, 

; s, As 

65 

... 

2 2 5 

5-6 

Do. 

Light ruby - sil- | 
ver. 

Kerargyrite 

(horn-silver), 

i ci 

75 

... 

1-1-5 

5-4 

Shining 


/Products of de- . 
composition 

Bromargyrite, 

Br 

57 


1-2 

0 

Yellow- 

ish- 

green 


occurring gen- 
erally m crusts, 
coatings, and 
cauliflower- 

Iodargyrite, . 
Embolite, 

■ 

I 

4G 

... 

1 

5-6 

Yellow 

\ 

Cl, Br 

66 

I 

1-1-5 

5 4 

Yellow 
or green 


like excre- 
scences, rarely 
in minute cry- 
\ stale. | 


8, Sulphur; Fe , Iron; Cu, Copper; Sb, Antimony; A*, Arsenic; Cl, Chlorine; 
Hr, Bromine; /, Iodine. 


The preliminary examination with the blowpipe having deter- 
mined that a mineral belongs to this group, it is practicable in 
some cases to decide by simple inspection which of the foregoing 
minerals it is; but in others it is necessary to apply certain 
tests in order to discriminate between them, and the following 
notes will be of service : — * 

Native Silver is not likely to be mistaken for anything else, 
its malleability and white characteristic colour being sufficient 
for its determination. It will be distinguished from platinum 
0 by being fusible before the blowpipe, while platinum is not 
It might be confounded with one of the native silver amalgams, 
but these are rare. One of these, called “ amalgam,” contains. 
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about 30 per cent, of silver, is brittle and generally is found 
either massive or as coatings ; while another, called “ arquerite,” 
contains 86 per cent, of silver and is malleable. It often occurs 
in crystals, whilst native silver is generally found in strings, 
branches, or dendritic crystals. Native silver has never been 
worked in alluvial, and is not likely to be found in this kind of 
deposit ; although its occurrence is not impossible. 

Argentito is fairly abundant and, being of great value, is 
important to recognise. Its surface is usually tarnished, but it 
may be cut like lead and then appears of a bright lead colour. 
It is so easily fusible that it will melt if brought near to the 
flame of a candle. Grey copper, especially when tarnished black, 
might bo mistaken for silver glance as it lias the same external 
appearance, but, in addition to the characters already mentioned, 
silver glance will not give antiinonial fumes, nor the smell of 
garlic due to arsenic before the blowpipe. There is also a great 
^difference in weight, the specific gravity of argentite being 
about 7, whilst that of grey copper is about 5. 

Some cobalt ores will be distinguished from silver glance in 
that they are more or less brittle, at least not malleable or 
sectile; infusible in the flame of a candle; and yield a blue bead 
with borax before the blowpipe. 

To distinguish silver glance from copper glance or bournonite 
the blowpipe reduction assay on charcoal with soda is necessary, 
as they are both easily sectile and fusible ; the first will give a 
.silver, the second a copper bead. This distinction, however, 
will be made before the mineral is included in this group. 

Sfcromeyerine. — The lustre and colour of cupriferous sulphide 
of silver are the same as those of bournonite and some grey 
copper ores ; but these will emit white fumes and a smell of 
garlic before the blowpipe, while stromeyerine will not. This 
mineral, however, may be difficult to distinguish on account of 
the presence of copper, and an assay may be necessary. 

StsphAuite, being brittle, will be easily distinguished from 
silver glance, which is sectile. From black oxide of copper it 
will be distinguished by the reduction of the metal on charcoal 
with carbonate of soda, and from polybasite by the absence of 
arsenic. 

Pyrargyrite and Broustite, the two ruby-silver ores, will 
be distinguished from one another by their streak, that of 
proustite being lighter in colour, and by their different be- 
haviour before the blowpipe ; pyrargyrite yields fumes of 
antimony, proustite the smell of garlic. They are each, hew- 
over, liable to be confounded with other ores. 
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When crystallised they resemble specular iron or hs&matite, 
fcut may be easily distinguished ; for iron ores will not melt 
before the blowpipe alone, while the silver ores will, and at the 
time time emit the characteristic fume. Another ready test 
will be that of hardness, specular iron being scratched with 
difficulty by a knife, while the silver ores yield easily to it. 
Specular iron also becomes magnetic on charcoal before the 
blowpipe. From copper glance they will be distinguished by 
the colour of the streak, as also from polybasite. 

When compact the ruby-silver ores sometimes resemble 
realgar, cinnabar, and red oxide of copper in appearance, but 
will be distinguished by the colour of the streak, which is 
cochineal-red for ruby silver, orange for realgar, scarlet- red 
for cinnabar, and brown-red for oxide of copper; the distinction 
from cinnabar, however, will be doubtful. 

Before the blowpipe cinnabar entirely disappears, as it is 
composed of sulphur and mercury, both of which are volatile. 

Pyrargyrite occurs sometimes of a lead-grey colour, when it 
resembles silver glance, copper glance, and bournonite ; but the 
streak will in all cases be sufficient to remove any doubt. 

Kerargyrite, or horn silver, presents the appearance of wax, 
and is as readily cut; so will be easily recognised. The newly- 
cut face soon tarnishes and becomes greyish-violet on exposure 
to light. Rubbed on wet iron, zinc, or copper, , horn silver 
yields a coating of silver, and blocks of this mineral sawn 
through with a steel saw show silver coatings on either face. 

Bromorgyrite is similar in character, but is generally of 
various shades of green. 

Iodargyrite is often earthy and yellow, and, consequently, 
resembles some earthy oxides, such as those of lead, bismutn, 
antimony, and molybdenum ; but these always accompany the 
metals from the alteration of which they are formed. The blow- 
pipe test will ascertain the nature of the yellow powder. 

The study and discrimination of silver ores is very important, 
for not only are they interesting in consequence of their value, 
but several compounds in which silver exists are not easily 
recognised. As it often happens that a small quantity of a ricn 
silver mineral, disseminated in grains through an ore, is sufficient 
to make that ore very valuable, it is most desirable far the 
prospector to thoroughly accustom himself to the recognition of 
mdk minerals ; as a failure in this respect may result in his 
• missing a valuable discovery. 

Mb an illustration, it may be mentioned that small* grains' of 
argentiferous migpickel occur disseminated through some gattoxnis, 
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which are, in consequence, very rich ; and it is also well known 
that silver chloride in large proportions is often found in an 
earthy matrix which would generally be disregarded. Such is 
the case with the rich chlorides of silver scarcely visible in the 
so-called “pacos” and “colorados ” of Peru, and in the gossan at 
the outcrops of many silver-bearing lodes. 

Valuing Silver Ores. — Native silver often occurs accom- 
panying other silver ores, and is sometimes sufficiently abundant 
to form its most valuable constituent, as at Kongsberg, in 
Sweden, and in Peru. Argentite or silver glance, which is the 
sulphide of silver, is perhaps the most important of the ores of 
this class ; but the antimonial silver ores also occur in consider- 
able abundance in certain localities, notably in some of the 
American mines. The chlorides and chlorobromides of silver 
are also, at times, of importance ; but as they are essentially 
ores of decomposition, are seldom found at any great depth from 
the surface. In the gossan of many silver-bearing lodes they 
are abundant and of great value, and are also at times found 
disseminated through andesitic and rhyolitic rocks, as in the 
Calico District of California. 

A simple, but rough, method is sometimes adopted of testing 
the value of ores from day to day when chlorides are the 
minerals chiefly worked — viz., by powdering the ore in the mine, 
mixing it with a solution of hyposulphite of lime, which dis- 
solves the chloride, and then adding sodium sulphide, which 
forms a datk-coloured precipitate if much silver is present. It is 
evidently impossible to estimate in this way the contents of silver, 
but it affords a very good test whether the ore is of value or not. 

Some rich silver ores are very brittle, especially those contain- 
ing antimony and arsenic, and great care is necessary in the 
process of taking average samples, or unreliable results will be 
arrived at. Care is also necessary in working the ores on a 
large scale to see that all the dust produced is saved for treat- 
ment, as this is frequently the richest part of the ore. 

Many silver deposits in America, along the Cordillera (both to 
the north and south), and in Europe, especially in Transylvania, 
are connected with some peculiar kinds of eruptive rocks belong- 
ing to the group of andesites, and spoken of as propylites. This 
rock occurs at the famous Comstock lode in Nevada, where not 
less than a dozen varieties of eruptive rocks, andesites, propy- 
lites, drc., belonging to three different epochs of eruption, form 
the accompaniment of this rich deposit. A better opportunity 
could not be selected for again directing the attention of pro- 
spectors to the important connection which may be observed 
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between the eruptive rocks and their metalliferous contents, and 
to the importance of studying their connection carefully. It 
may be added that some of these deposits are of very recent 
•origin, as the rocks of the andesitic lamily have beeu chiefly 
erupted during tertiary times. 

The silver ores of the second class mentioned at the beginning 
of this chapter are those which occasionally carry silver, and 
then come under the class of argentiferous ores. These may be 
enumerated as follows : — 

Galena (sulphide of lead). See Lead. 

Boumonite (sulpho-antimonide of lead and copper). See 
Copper. ' 

Tetrahedrite (antimonial grey copper). See Copper. 

Tennantite (arsenical grey copper). See Copper. 

Mispickel (arsenio-sulphidc of iron). 

Zincblende (sulphide of zinc). See Zinc. 

The alx>ve minerals, when argentiferous, do not give evidence 
of the presence of silver, unless they are submitted to the process 
of assay. A very simple test for the presence of silver in ores, 
however, is mentioned in Charles H. Aaron’s Practical Treatise 
on Testing and Working Silver Ores, and is as follows : — 44 The ore 
should be ground fine, and then a few ounces are mixed with 
about one-tenth of its weight of salt, and one-twentieth of 
copperas. This is placed in an old frying pan, and heated gently 
so long as a smell of burning sulphur can be noticed, the mass 
being stirred with a thin bar of iron all the time. After all the 
sulphur lias been driven off, the heat is increased for a few 
minutes to a light red, and the inass stirred until it swells up 
and becomes sticky, care being taken not to fuse the ore. Tho 
mas 8 is then taken out, anti allowed to cool on a rock, and after 
a little more salt has been added, and the ore mixed with water 
to the consistency of mortar, a strip of sheet copper, previously 
cleaned, is inserted, and left there for ten minutes. The copper 
is then removed, washed in clean water, and if any silver is 
present, it will be coated with a white substance, which will be 
heavier or lighter, according to the richness of the ore, and, if 
very rich, will appear grey and rough. The frying pan should 
be smeared with clay or mud, and efi ied before being used." 

Silver exists in traces, or in larger proportions, in all galenas ; 
but an assay is the only way to ascertain the percentage, as 
there is no physical character to distinguish the poor from the 
rich argentiferous galenas. It has often been stated that 
galenas with small crystalline facets, like coarse lump sugar* 
are rich in silver, while those with large cleavages are poor ; but 
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this character at best is only local, for souse galena* with lnrpf* 
cubical cleavages yield as much as 1,500 oas. of silver per ton, 
whilst other tine-grained ores contain 50 oca. per ton, or even 

mil 

Argentiferous grey copper and galena, accompanied by the 
different arsenical and antimonial silver ores, form the chief 
characteristic of the silver mines of Saxony and Bohemia. 

Lead Dues. 

All ores of lead give a bead of metallic lead when heated on 
charcoal with soda before the blowpipe. They will be readily 
distinguished one from t he other by the characters given in the 
following table : — 

TABLE OF LEAD ORES. 


Mineral. 

Composition. 

Metal 

J*r 

cent. 

Hard- 

ness. 

Specific 

Gravity. 

Streak. 

а, Galena, 

б, Minium (red 
lead), 

Sulphide 

80 

a* 

7 6 

Lead-grey. 

Oxide 

iHJ 

2 3 

4G 

Dull yellow or 
bright red. 

c, OeruBnite, . 

Carbonate 

77 

3 3J 

0*4 

White or greyish. 

d y Angles! te, . 

I 

Sulphate 

68 

24-3 

G*2 

White, grey, or 
black. 

«, Croooisite, . 

Chromate 

04 

24-3 

6 

Orange yellow. 

/, Pyromor- 
phite, 

Phosphate & 
chloride 

70 

34-4 

6*5 

White or 
yellowish. 

g , Mimetite, . 

Arseni ate 

48 

34 

7 2 

Light yellow. 


1 ie marks . — a, Metallic lead-grey ; cubieal cleavages or granular, b , Iffot 
common, found with galena; orange-yellow to red. e, White to grey; 
decrepitates and fuses, d, Not common, e. Colour red ; blackens and 
lutes when heated J\ Various colours, yellow, rod, and green ; swells 
up and changes colour when heated, y, Lustre adamantine ; generally 
cjvored with a black coating of arsenic ; faces of crystals curved. 

Lead mining in Europe is inseparable from silver mining, as 
frHver is mostly extracted from argentiferous galena; cheap 
labour and scientific appliances enabling poor ores, 
only 9 or 10 oz*. of silver per ton, to be treated at a profit, 
both lead and silver being extracted. 

In America, where the production of silver is enormous* Urn 
proportion of galena mined to silver ores proper is 
small, and the economic conditions are not m 




a liege pre d na t io n of load, a motel of comparatively little 

value. 

Qalnmi — Galena is found in abundance throughout Australia, 
test up to the present time only those ores which are rich in 
stiver have received much attention. The immense deposits of 
comparatively poor ores, however, of which the best illustration 
is to be found in the Broken Hill mines, are being worked, and 
doubtless as time goes on, and still more economical appliances 
than these now in use are introduced, still poorer ores will be 
worked* 

The most troublesome feature about the Broken ^lill ores 
ha* been the association of zincblende with the galena, more 
especially because the silver is associated with each mineral, so 
that no process of concentration is of value in enriching the 
era A very ingenious process, was devised by Mr. Ashcroft 
for dealings with this class of ore which worked perfectly satis- 
factorily experimentally, but was not financially satis r actory 
on a large scale. A brief description of the process may be of 
interest. The mixed ore, consisting of galena and blende, is 
forst roasted so as to desulphurise a portion of the blende, 
leaving an amount which is determined by circumstances still 
unaffected. The roasted ore is then leached with ferric chloride, 
the sine being dissolved as chloride, leaving the silver behind 
sad the iron taking the place of the zinc as hydrate. The zinc 
is subsequently precipitated by electricity, an iron anode being 
employed, and the ferric chloride is thus renewed. The galena, 
together with the hydrate of iron and what zinc has not been 
dealt with, is smelted and the silver and lead saved together in 
the ordinary way. 

Numerous processes have been tried for treating these mixed 
sulphides of lead and zinc, but without any marked success. 
The process devised by Messrs. Sulraan Sl Picard of briquetting 
the roasted ore with bituminous coal and distilling the zinc 
iron* the briquettes in the ordinary way appears, however, to 
have been worked for some time on a commercial scale. In this 
process the lend and mlver, after distillation of the zinc, remain 
m the retort, in a metallic state, ea tangled in the coke of the 
briquettes, from which it is subsequently recovered. 

Galena, or sulphide of lead, is the principal ore of lead, and 
the permanent ore in depth ; but at the outcrops of lodes several 
ethe r rainemds, mentioned in the table, which are products of 
* decomposition, are found. These are the oxidised ores, such as 
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with chlorine (except as pyromorphite) are very rare, and so 
also is the oxide. 

Although carbonate, arseniate, and phosphate of lead are of 
very frequent occurrence in galena lodes, they are seldom 
sufficiently abundant to be considered as regular ores, except 
in the upper workings before the water level is reached, below 
which galena is to be expected as the permanent ore. 

As galena is often accompanied by iron and copper pyrites, 
there is generally a gossan on the back of the lode in which 
crystals of carbonate of lead, mostly as white tables or needles, 
are found in the vughs and crevices. 

Carbonate of Lead. — Carbonate of lead is not only found 
crystallised, but also in earthy masses of a yellowish or ochreous 
colour, and may be readily distinguished by its weight. When 
occurring in this form, it is usually mixed with earthy substances 
and oxide of iron, but if a specimen is broken carbonate of lead 
in a pure state will generally be found in the centre, and be 
recognised by its bright vitreous or adamantine lustre. 

Lead-antimony Ores. — There are several compounds of lead 
with antimony, but they are never sufficiently plentiful to be 
considered as ores. One of these, jamesonite, contains small 
proportions of iron, copper, zinc, and bismuth. It occurs in 
grey fibrous masses or small prisms, and is found in Cornwall 
associated with quartz and bournonite. Another of these com- 
pounds, zinkenite, resembles stibnite and bournonite and occurs 
in an antimony mine in the Hartz. 

Bournonite. — Bournonite, which is spoken of in the chapter 
on Copper Ores, is a compound of lead, copper, and antimony. 
It occasionally forms mineral deposits by itself, as, for instance, 
in Colombia, South America. 

Lead Lodes. — The ores most commonly found associated with 
galena in lodes are zincblende, iron and copper pyrites, and 
arsenical iron or mispickel. 

The matrix or vein stuff generally associated with lead is 
either quartz, fluor spar, or barvtes. 

Lead ores mostly occur in lodes, while copper occurs most 
frequently in contact veins ; but lead also occurs in contact 
veins, and, more rarely, in masses in sedimentary deposits, 
especially limestone. 

The best illustration of regular lodes is to be found in the 
lead and silver veins of the Hartz, Saxony, and Bohemia^ which 
have an extremely regular structure. A plan of these lodes* 
shows the veins and cross-veins belonging to different systems 
of fracture and filling, arranged with the regularity of a mosaic 
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and in the vein itself the ores and their accompanying gangne 
are arranged with such order and regularity from the walls to 
the centre, that the name of “ ribbon veins ’’ or “ banded veins " 
has been applied to them. As a rule, the points of the crystals 
are turnea towards the interior of the fissure, and in con- 
sequence they are sometimes called u combed veins/’ The 
adjoining sketch represents the section of a vein at Przibram, 
Bohemia, the different numbers referring to the different bands 
of ore. 



Fig. 40. — Section.— 1, Casing or country rock ; 2, Flucan ; 3, Quartz; 
4, Iron pyrites ; 5, Caicite ; 6, Quartz and barytes ; 7, Zino* 
blende and galena. 

Lodes of this sort afford evidence of very slow deposition from 
waters carrying the mineral matters in solution. This has 
allowed the ores and minerals to crystallise beautifully, sections 
of the veins showing plainly the order in which the various 
minerals were deposited, the oldest deposits coating the walls of 
the lodes, the youngest being found at the centre. 

This banded structure is almcyt peculiar to lead and silver 
lodes ; but some deposits of copper, iron, manganese, zinc, <fcc. f 
are also found in “ combed veins.” As already stated, lead ores 
also at times occur as “contact deposits,” most of the silver 
lead mines worked in the centre of France, on the boundaries of 
the granitic region called the central plateau, occurring under 
these conditions. 
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In the neighbourhood of Pontgibaud the country is oompcMd 
of granite, mica schists, and gneiss, and the lodes are in granite. 
Numerous dykes of porphyry crop out at the surface, mod the 
vein stuff is a kind of granite differing but little from the 
country rock and much decomposed at the surface, involving a 
heavy expense in timbering. The ore is disseminated through 
the granitic matrix in veins, strings, or irregular masses, or in 
fine grains. 

The galena is generally accompanied by a little zmcbieu&e 
and pyrites, while grey copper and barytes occasionally occur in 
some of these contact veins, but are replaced by quartz in depth; 
others contain fluor spar. 

Shoots. — The ore forms chimneys or shoots rarely more than 
150 feet to 250 feet in length, but permanent in depth. 

Other similar deposits occur in the granitic chain of Forez; 
most of them in gneiss, but some in granite. One of these in 
granite is formed of two small leaders, which occisioually join 
together. The associated minerals are the same — viz., blende 
and pyrites ; the vein stuff is quartz with a little heavy spar, 
and the ore occurs under nearly the same conditions as these 
just described in irregular pockets or shoots. 

In the same region other contact deposits (of similar com- 
position) occur in granite, mountain limestone, or sandstone, 
sometimes at the contact of porphyry. 


CHAPTER XII. 

QUICKSILVER OR MERCURY. 

Cinnabar or sulphide of mercury is the only regular and valu- 
able ore of this metal. It is of a bright red to brownish-black 
colour, is always red in powder, and affords Fumes of quicksilver 
when heated with soda on charcoal. Native mercury and amal- 
gam also occur. Some grey copper or tetrahedrite yields mercury. 

Tests for Cinnabar. — Cinnabar is very easily scratched 
with a knife, affording a deep red streak, and before the blow- 
pipe it volatilises, giving off a strong odour of burning sulphur; 
mixed with dry carbonate of soda and heated over a candle 
frame, in an iron spoon, it gives off vapour of mercury, which 
may be condensed on a gold com held half-an-inch above the 
mixture. The surface of the coin appears whitish at first, but 
when rubbed between the fingers becomes brilliantly amain- 
mated; with care this test easily detects 1 per cent, of cmnabartn 
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an mm ; the mercury is removed from the coin by gentle heating. 
Blowpipe tests distinguish cinnabar from all red minerals. 

Native Mercury in a pure state is rarely found, but occnra 
disseminated in Bqvid globules in cavities in the cinnabar- 
hearing rooks, especially at or near the surface. It is easily 
recognised, and a rock suspected to contain metallic mercury 
mmy be tested by simply heating it as described above, but 
without the addition of carbonate of soda. 

Ctonabr Deposits. — Cinnabar occurs in the Palatinate as 
lodes, and impregnations which have penetrated from the lodes, 
in strata of Carboniferous age, and in the eruptive rocks which 
traverse them — viz., porphyry, melaphyre, and amygdaloid. 
These deposits are nearly exhausted. 

At Idris, Austria, cinnabar is found in impregnated beds- 
and stock works in bituminous shales, dolomitic sandstones, and 
limestone breccias of Triussic age, dipping 30° to 40°, and 
oovered by Carboniferous sandstones snd shales in a reversed 
position. This deposit has been worked for nearly 400 years, 
and is said to become richer as the depth increases. 

The quicksilver deposits at Alin ad on, in Spain, have been 
mined still longer, for in the time of Pliny 10,000 lbs. were 
■eat annually to Rome from these mines. They occur in upper 
Silurian slates, sometimes interstratified with beds of limc- 
atene ; but rarely in the ordinary slates, which are much 
oontorted. The enclosing rock usually consists of black car- 
bonaceous slates and quartzites alternating with schists and 
fine-grained sandstones. 

These bed-like deposits incline, near the surface, at an angle 
of about 65°, and then dip almost vertically. They consist 
principally of quartz with either granular or compact cinnabar, 
which permeates the mass generally, and is concentrated in 
pockets and bunches; while the clefts and cavities by which 
the deposit is traversed often contain native mercury. Veins 
of cinnabar oecur in the neighbourhood and also eruptive rocks, 
diorites, with which the deposit seems to have some relation. 

At Monte Amiata, in Italy, cinnabar deposits are associated 
with nu mmnH tic limestone which, in that district, rests uncon* 
fpn&tbly on Cretaceous rocks. The cinnabar occurs in veins 
of calotte, which intersect a fine-grained argillaceous limestone ; 
it also permeates the clays along lines of fault. It is more 
plentiful at the upper and lower snrfaces of the nummulitic 
limestone than elsewhere, but has a widespread surface distri- 
Howtioa. A large quantity of mercury is extracted annually. t 
* Hie q ui ek s i l ver-bearin g belt of California extends along the 
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coast range for a distance of about 300 miles. Their general 
mode of occurrence is thus described in a report by M. G. Holland 
(Ann. des Mines). 

“These deposits are generally impregnations in the Cretaceous 
and Tertiary formations ; they seem to be richer when the beds 
are more schistose and transmuted ; they are more or less closely 
in relation with serpentines which are themselves sometimes 
impregnated. The cinnabar is mostly found in talcose and 
clay schists, often decomposed and impregnated with oxide of 
iron, sometimes in quartzose schists, in sandstones, more rarely 
in limestone rocks, limestone breccias, <kc. Native mercury is 
found in some magnesian rocks near the surface. There are 
no defined fissures nor veins proper. The cinnabar with quarts, 
pyrites, and bituminous substances is sometimes disseminated 
in the rock in fine pirticles and spots, sometimes forms certain 
kinds of stock works or reticulated veins and nests. The parts 
thus impregnated congregate and form rich zones, the sise of 
which occasionally reach 80 fathoms, and the percentage 35 per 
cent., and flat-like veins or lenticular deposits, the strike and 
dip of which agree with those of the schists of the country 
generally. These rich zones without defined limits gradually 
merge into poor stuff containing half a unit per cent., or mere 
traces, and are of no value.” 

Sulphur Bank, one of the principal mines, was originally 
worked as a sulphur deposit. Sulphur in workable quantities 
is known to exist in some volcanic countries, and volcanic rocks 
are abundant at the Californian cinnabar mines. 

The. author previously quoted remarks that a trachytic lava, 
probably of post-Eocene age (Tertiary) is quarried for . the 
.cinnabar with which it is impregnated, and adds: — “Some 
geyserites (siliceous deposits from, geysers) and some modem 
deposits, calcareous or siliceous, of concretionary form, and 
produced by old hydrothermal springs, $ire pploured by cinnabar. 
Lastly, there are actually geysers and hot springs which deposit 
cinnabar.” 

He quotes the Steamboat Springs, Nevada; -the Iceland 
Geyser ; the Ohaeawai Springs in New Zealand ; and the 
Solfatara of Puzzuoli, near Naples. At the Steamboat Springs 
the percentage, though very low, is not so low as to be neglected, 
and a deposit of cinnojoar which is being worked, and is, at. the 
same time, in process of formation, can be seen there.. 

In a very interesting paper published in the 7'n*n$aHUmt qf 
ike Institution of Mining and Metallurgy, vol. iv., Mr. Jantee Mao* 
tear says, in speaking of the Mexican deposits, “ It would, sewn 
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as if the general line of the Californian deposits was continued 
through the Mexican mountain ranges, but there seems also to 
be another line of deposits extending in a direction north-east 
and south-west.” He also says, “It is found that there are very 
considerable differences to be met with both as regards the 
character of the quicksilver deposits themselves and the nature 
of the associated rocks ; but it is abundantly clear that the 
deposits have in all cases resulted from the action of mineral 
springs. There can scarcely be a doubt that these were hot 
springs similar in character to those now in action in California 
and Hew Zealand.” . 

In Queensland, at Kilkivan, near Gympie, cinnabar occurs in 
lodes of calcite, and sometimes of calcite and quartz. These 
have not been worked yet on an industrial scale, so that little 
can be said of their extent in depth ; but it may be concluded 
from the few known occurrences in the world that quicksilver is, 
of all ores, the most likely to impregnate large belts of country. 

Cinnabar has been found in alluvial deposits in New South 
Wales, and also at Waipori, in New Zealand ; in the latter place 
it occurs as rolled fragments in the wash. 

One of the most interesting localities in New South Wales is 
on the Cudgegong River, near Rylstone, and has been described 
by the late Mr. C. S. Wilkinson as follows : — “ Perhaps the most 
important feature connected with the occurrence of the ore is that 
the solid cinnabar is sometimes seen to gradually merge into, or 
impregnate, the clay or drift of the deposit in which it is found. 
This is, then, direct evidence that it has not been drifted by 
running water, like the water worn pebbles and other material 
forming the old tertiary lead ; but that it has probably been de- 
rived from thermal waters which issued from the underlying 
Devonian rocks, and permeated the tertiary deposit.” 

Deposits are traced by the occurrence of red grains of cinna- 
bar in alluvia; these cannot be confounded with red haematite 
nor red oxide of copper if the blowpipe is used. As to the 
■appearance of the ore, it is very variable, and it will be useful 
to quote the varieties of colour it assumes at Idria, and the 
names by which the different classes are distinguished by the 
miners there. * 

Btahlerz (steel ore) contains 75 per cent, of mercury, and 
occurs in a compact or fine granular form. 

' Lebersrs (liver ore) is compact and lustrous, usually forming 
nests in the st&hlerz. 

* Siegelers (brick ore) is sandy, granular, and of a bright red 

colour. 


U 
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In nil the above-mentioned deposits, cinnabar is found in 
connection with rocks impregnated with carbonaceous or bi- 
tuminous matter, and in every case where deposits have been 
worked upon an extensive scale, there is evidence of great 
volcanic disturbances, which have apparently been the cause 
of the deposition during the solfatara stage of eruption. 

Annual Produce of Mercury. — The annual output of mer- 
cury for the world is stated to be about 100,000 flasks of 
76*5 lbs. each, and Spain produces about one-half of this. 

Payable Grades. — To give some idea of the grade of ore 
that is payable, it may be mentioned that the New Almaden 
mine paid $257, 478 in dividends on mining 22,615 tons of ore 
yielding 262 per cent., and $53,641 on mining 25,584 tons of 
ore yielding 1 *22 per cent, of mercury, but, of course, the condi- 
tions vary in every different locality. At the Oornacchino mine, 
in Italy, where labour is very cheap, a substantial profit is made 
by treating ore which only contains 0*5 per cent, of mercury. 
The average price of quicksilver is about £G, 10s. per flask, but 
is now quoted at about £8, 15s. per flask. 


TABLE OF MERCURY ORES. 


Mlnerml. 

Com position. 

Hard- 

ness. 

Specific 

Gravity. 

Streak. 

Remarks. 

Cinnabar, . 

Sulphide of 
Mercury 

24 

8 

Red 

Volatile when heated 
and yields mercury 
with carbonate of 
soda. 

Quicksilver, . 

Native 


13*6 

... 

Volatile when 
heated. 


CHAPTER XIIL 

COPPER. 

Thb minerals and ores of copper are generally easy to reoognise 
in consequence of their very conspicuous colours ; they are also 
the most commonly known, both for the above reason and also 
on account of their frequent occurrence. 

General Character* of Copper Orea. — All oopper minerals, 
with carbonate of soda on charcoal, yield before the blowpipe a 
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bead of copper, which sometimes contains iron. They impart a 
green colour to the flame, and colour the borax bead green. In 
nitric acid they give a green solution, which becomes azure bluo 
when ammonia is added ; and metallic copper will be deposited 
on iron in a nitric arid solution. 

Olassifioation of Copper Ores. — They may be subdivided 
into those ores in which cupper is in combination with sulphur, 
arsenic, or antimony alone ; and those which are oxidised ; these 
are classified in the two following tables : — 


TABLE OF UNOXIDISED COPPER ORES, f 


Mineral. 

Cooper 

combined 

with 

Copper 

per 

cent. 

H a ni- 
nes i. 

Specific 

(irmvity. 

Htreak. 

Kern fir ka. 

a 

Native copper, 



2*5-3 

H’4-8 9 

Shining 

Metallic and due- 





tile. 

Chalcopyrite, . 

S, Fc 

34 

3-5-4 

4 

Greenish' 

Yellow, often iri- 





blark 

descent (peacock 
ore). 


Bornite or cru- 

S, Fe 

55 

3 

5 

Black 

Purplo, crystals 

bescite, 






rare. 

Tetrahedriteor 

S, Sb, As, 

33-40 

3 4 

5 

Dark 

Streak dark red ; 

£rey copper. 

Zn, Fe, Ag. 




brown 

when rich in zinc 


Hg 




or 

mineral ; grey. 






black 

Tennantite, 

S, Ab, Fe 

51 

4 

4 5 

Reddish- 

Crystallised or 







massive. 

Enargite, 

8, As, Sb, 
Fe 

S 

47 

3 

4*4 

Rarely crystallised. 

Covellite, 

60 

i *r> 2 

4 

Black 

Indigo bluo. 

Redruthite or 

S 

79 

25 3 

5 8 

Black 

Very easily sectile. 

copper glance, 






Bouraomte, 

8b, S, 

13 

2*5-3 

5*8 

Dark 

Shining oonchoidal 


Pb 41 °/ e 




grey 

fracture. 

Arsenides of 
copper, 

As 

: 

70-88 

34 

7-8 

Before blowpipe 
yields blackish* 
g*ey malleable 


Stsnmne, 

8, Sn 

24-30 

4 

* 3-43 

Black 

Takes silvery 


; 


j 

1 


polish ; tarnishes 
on exposure. 



B, Sulphur ; Sb, Antimony ; As, Arsenic ; Fe, Iron ; Zn, Zinc ; Pb, Lead ; 
Ag, Surer ; ffg, Mercury ; Sn, Tin. 
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TABLE OF OXIDISED COPPER ORB8. 


Mineral'. 

Composition. 

Copper 

per 

cent. 

IUrd- 

neat. 

Specific 

Gravity. 

Colonr and 
Streak. 

Bemarka. 

Melaoonite, . 

Oxide 

60 

3 

6*2 

Black 

Usually earthy, 
soiling the fin* 

Cuprite, 

Oxide 

83 

3*5-4 

6 

Cochineal- 

red, 

atreak 

brown 

gen. 

Often covered 
with malachite. 

Chalcanthite, 

Sulphate, 

25 

2 5 

2*2 

Blue 

Crnsts and 
prisms ; soluble 
in water. 

Azurite, 

Carbonate 

55 

3*5-4 

3*8 

Azureblue 

Often in radiated 
crystallised 
concretions. 

Malachite, . 

Carbonate 

57*5 

3*5-4 

4 

Emerald 

green 

Often mammil- 
lated and fib- 
rous. 

Libethenite, . 

Phoephate 

53 

4 

3*8 

Green, 

Btreak 

greenish 

yellow 

Small crystals, 
surface dark. 

Atacamite, . 

- 

Oxychloride 

44-5 

3 3*5 

3 7 

Dark olive 
green 

Cry stallised, fib- 
rous, or gran- 
ular. 

Arseniates of 
cop|>er, 
Chryaocolla, . 


50 GO 

3-4 

3*5-4‘2 

Green 

Sometimes crys- 
tallised. 

Silicate 

37 

2-3 

2*2 

Green or 
bluiah 

Crusts and coat- 
ings. 

Dioptase, 

Silicate 

40 

5 

33 

Emerald 

green 

Crystallised ; 
rare. 


Native copper, in the celebrated copper region of Lake 
Superior, in North America, forms the regular ore of the mines. 
It occurs in grains of all sizes, and occasionally in huge masses 
of over a hundred tons in weight, in beds of conglomerate, alter- 
nating with trappean rock. 

Copper Ores.— Copper pyrites or chalcopyrite is the most 
common ore in nearly all the copper deposits of the world, while 
blue and green carbonates, in crystals, concretions, or impreg- 
nations are the surface ores formed by the decomposition of 
wpper pyrites and other ores of copper. 

Copper also occurs combined with sulphur as bornite or 
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purple copper ore ; redruthite, or copper glance ; and tetra- 
hedrite or grey copper. These generally accompany copper 
pyrites, being more or less abundant, and sometimes become 
the principal ore in the lode, as, for instance, purple copper in 
Tuscany, ^rey copper in Germany, and copper glance in Siberia 
and New Zealand. 

The carbonates are accompanied near the surface by other 
oxidised ores, such as cuprite or red oxide of copper, mclaconite 
or black oxide of copper, as well as the phosphates, nrseniates, 
silicates, and oxychloride. Of these, cuprite and mclaconite are 
the most important, and sometimes form the permanent ore of 
mines to a considerable depth.' 

These oxidised surface ores are usually mixed with hydrous 
oxide of iron or gossan forming the cap of the lode. 

To understand the occurrence of gossan in the upper parts of 
a lode, it must be borne in mind that copper pyrites and purple 
ore are sulphides of copper and iron The surface waters which 
percolate through the rocks remove the sulphur and copper as 
sulphate of copper, lea\ing the iron in the form of a more or 
less spongy and honey-combed mass, which is called “gossan.” 
It is consequently easy to anticipate from the nature of a gossan 
if the ore lying below is likely to be a rich compact copper ore, 
or whether it is mostly composed of iron pyrites carrying little 
or no copper. In the first instance the large percentage of 
copper which has been removed must have left the iron in a 
very porous condition ; while in the latter the gossan will 
generally be more compact. 

Copper pyrites is not generally found pure immediately below 
the gossan, but a richer ore, commonly called “ black ore,” which 
has no special mineralogical name, is first met with. It is black 
and earthy, like manganese or black copper ore, but, if broken, 
nests of copper pyrites will generally be found in the centre, 
and the ore passes from black to yellow through intermediate 
shades of bronze. 

What is called “ peacock oro ” is only copper pyrites coated 
with oxide and exhibiting iridescent colours. By leaving a 
piece of clean yellow copper pyrites in water for some time it 
will become coated in this way. 

The easy decomposition of coppei*ore under the influences of 
the atmosphere explains why the waters at some copper mines 
are quite unfit to drink. It is well known that tools abandoned 
for a time in old workings become covered with a coating of 
metallic copper, as if they had been left in a bath of sulphate of 
copper. 
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Native copper in copper lodes is also a product of decomposi- 
tion of sulphides, and is often found as plates, when deposited 
on the side of a cavity or fissure ; or as ramified crystals, when 
deposited in a soft clay. 

Tests for Copper Ores. — The various copper minerals 

enumerated in the tables may be distinguished in the following 
manner, a bead of copper having first been obtained from the 
specimen before the blowpipe : — 

The Bead or Copper contains Iron, and is therefore 

ATTRACTED BY THE MAGNET. 

a. Colour of mineral, gold-yellow ; sometimes iridescent on 
surface. Copper pyrites. 

b. Colour, black on surface ; fracture shows the colour of 
copper pyrites in the interior. Black ore. 

c. Colour, violet or between copper- red and reddish-brown. 
Brubescite. 

d. Colour, steel or lead-grey, or iron-black. 

Grey Copper, before the blowpipe, yields abundant fumes of antimony. 
Sulphur is always present, and arsenic is sometimes detected. 

Tennantite.- Odour of garlic due to arsenic is prominent, and sulphur 
also present. 

The Bead of Copper is not attracted by the Magnet. 

1. Lustre metallic , semi-metallic , or resinous. 

a. Colour, indigo blue ; lustra, not quite metallic ; more nearly 
resinous when crystallised, and resinous or dull when massive. 
Covellite or indigo copper. 

b. Colour, iron or steel-grey ; lustre, metallic. 

Redruthite, before blowpipe, is very fusible, and yields a smell of sul- 
phur. 

Bournonite is easily fusible, and emits white fumes due to antimony. 

Melaconite is infusible. 

2. Lustre non-metallic. 

a. Colour, black ; earthy, soils the fingers. Melaoonite. 

b . Colour, cochineal red ; dust, brown- red. Cuprite. 

c. Colour, blue ; soluble in water. Chaloanthite. 

d. Colour, blue or green ; insoluble in water. 

AzuritO, which is blue, and malachite, green, are fusible, and their 
powder is soluble in acids with effervescence. 

Libethenite. At&eamite, and Arseniate of Copper are green, 
fusible, and soluble in acids without effervescence. Atacamite colours 
the flame, near the substance, blue, and arseniatescf copper emit smell of 
garlic before the blowpipe. 

Chrysocoila and Dioptase are green, and infusible. 
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ChalwpyriUi or copper pyrites, is only to be compared with > 
iron pyrites, which ic somewhat closely resembles. It will not 
be mistaken for gold, although it has the colour of that metal ; 
nor for stannine, purple copper ore, or variegated copper. 
Stannine, although sometimes yellowish, has a greenish hue, 
and copper pyrites is distinguished from iron pyrites by being 
easily cut by a knife, and crushed to powder with a hammer ; 
while iron pyrites is much harder, scratches glass easily, and 
strikes fire with steel. Iron pyrites, in consequence of surface 
decomposition, sometimes exhibits the variegated colours of the 
so-called peacock ore, and is likely to be mistaken for it in this 
state if not tested with the knife. It is always advisable to 
examine the colour in a freshly-broken specimen, w$en the 
yellow colour of copper pyrites is characteristic. 

Qrey copper , including tcnnantite and enargite (which are only 
varieties) are not so easy to distinguish, their steel grey colour 
being similar to that of many other minerals. 

When crystallised they sometimes resemble zincblende, but 
this last mineral gives a white dust when scratched, and is 
infusible. More complicated crystals are liable to bo con- 
founded, at first glance, with hiematite or specular ii*on, arseni- 
cal cobalt, and grey cobalt, both of which latter contain arsenic, 
and with silver glance or argentite. 

When massive, the analogies with other minerals are still 
more numerous. Grey copper and its varieties may be mis- 
taken for magnetic iron, chrome iron, mispickel, gersdorflite, 
8tibnite, the cobalt ores mentioned above, argentite, or red- 
ruthite. 

The iron and chrome ores are much harder than grey copper, 
and are moreover infusible. The nickel and cobalt ores are very 
heavy, which is sufficient to distinguish them ; besides which, 
they will be recognised by means of the borax bead. Mispickel 
is silver white, and when struck with a hammer smells of garlic; 
while the light-coloured varieties of grey copper, which might 
be mistaken for it, do not contain arsenic. Stibnite is fusible 
when brought near the flame of a candle, and volatile when 
heated before the blowpipe. Sulphides of copper and argentite 
are sectile and malleable, while grey copper is brittle ; besides 
which, the sulphides smell of sulphur when heated before the 
blowpipe, while grey copper gives white fumes due to antimony. 

Bournonite , when massive, is also likely to be mistaken for 
grey copper, and a reduction on charcoal with soda will be 
necessary to distinguish them, when a bead of lead and copper 
will be obtained from bournonite. When the prismatic crystals 
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of bournonite are longitudinally striated, they resemble stibnite 
and the prismatic manganese oxides, but the manganese ores are 
infusible, and stibnite volatilises entirely before the blowpipe. 
A ready test for bournonite is its fracture, which is perfectly 
conchoidal and shining. 

The ores of copper, which do not possess a metallic lustre, will 
be easily distinguished from other minerals of similar appearance 
by the following characters : — 

Cuprite , when crystallised, might be mistaken for zincblende 
or other minerals of the same form, such as magnetite. It will, 
liow r evcr, be readily distinguished by its red streak. When 
lamellar it might be mistaken for red silver ; but this mineral 
gives abundant antimony fumes before the blowpipe. Cinnabar, 
which is also red, will entirely volatilise before the blowpipe; 
besides which, the difference in specific gravity is appreciable, 
that of cinnabar being 8, and of cuprite G. Cuprite will also 
give the green flame due to copper. 

Black Oxide of Copper will be distinguished from black earthy 
manganese and cobalt wad by the borax bead in the oxidising 
flame, which is violet with manganese, and deep blue when 
cobalt is present; while copper alone gives a bead which is 
green when hot, and pale blue or greenish-blue when cold. 

Azurite will be distinguished from lapis lazuli and vivianite, 
when earthy, by being soluble in acids with effervescence. 
When crystallised, azurite does not resemble any other mineral. 

Malachite will also be distinguished from other green minerals, 
whicli are numerous, by being soluble with effervescence in 
acids. The minerals likely to be mistaken for malachite are 
some arseniates and phosphates of copper and atacamite amongst 
the copper ores and, amongst other minerals, pyromorpbite and 
oopper uranite. These minerals are all green, but of different 
hues. 

Pyromorphite will be readily distinguished from copper ores 
by its high specific gravity ; besides which it is not always 
green, but often yellowish-green, yellow, or brown. Copper 
uranite, which crystallises in laminae, exhibits on the larger 
faces a pearly lustre, and fuses before the blowpipe to a blackish 
maws. The arseniates and phosphates of copper are soluble in 
ammonia, and the arseniates give before the blowpipe the 
characteristic smell of garlic. Atacainite gives the blue flame 
characteristic of chloride of copper when brought near the flame 
of a candle, it not being necessary to previously moisten the , 
mineral with acid. 

Copper Ore Deposits, — Copper occurs in various kinds of 
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rock in lodes of very different age. It is, of course, difficult to 
determine the age of a lode which occurs in crystalline schists 
or sedimentary strata, unless they are overlain by beds which 
are not traversed by the lode and of which the age is known ; 
but some copper deposits have been formed in very recent times. 
Where copper ore occurs in beds or impregnations it does not 
follow that the ore has in nil cases been deposited at the same 
time as the bed in which it is found. In Germany, however, 
near Mansfeld, there is a typical instance which leaves little 
doubt that the ore was formed at the time of deposition of the 
Strata or during the Permian period, the formation being known 
as the ‘‘copper slate.” The average composition of ^10 ore is 
constant over a large area, and the rock contains from 2 to 3 
per cent, of copper with a small proportion of silver and 
gold which make it payable to work with cheap labour and 
fuel. 

Copper ores occur in true fissure lodes, in crystalline schists 
and in rocks of all ages, and are also common in eruptive rocks, 
especially porphyry, melaphyre, and .serpentine; and in sedi- 
mentary strata from the Cambrian period to Tertiary times. 

Copper very frequently occurs in contact deposits ; where this 
is the case it has been segregated from the eruptive rocks, either 
diorite, gabbro, or serpentine, and lies either at the junction of 
one of these rocks with sedimentary strata or at the junction of 
two eruptive rocks of different ages. A well-known instance of 
a copper-bearing contact deposit is that of Monte Catini, in 
Tuscany, where the rock wluch carries the copper is serpentine. 
The ore in deposits of this sort occurs in rounded irregular 
masses, and the features of the lodes are of a very variable 
character. 

It should be borne in mind, especially when exploring a new 
country, that copper is frequently associated with rocks of a 
dark colour, which are very often green ; but it must not be 
supposed that the colour is imparted by copper, for it is generally 
due either to some other metal, such as iron, or to the presence 
of a green non-metallic mineral, such as chlorite. 

Serpentines and hornblendic rocks are often associated with 
copper ores, but green serpentines owe their colour to iron, 
nickel, or chromium ; and if copper is found disseminated 
through some of them, it is the exception, and not the rule, 
unless in the immediate vicinity of ore deposits. On the con- 
trary, iron and chromium are found in all serpentines, and 
nickel frequently occurs. 

Hornblendic rocks are green, grey, or black, according as 
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actinolite (which is green) or common hornblende (which is 
black) occur in them. Actinolite is of frequent occurrence in 
some schists, and black hornblende in diorites, and other dark 
ooloured rocks which are associated with copper ores. 

Other green minerals enter into the composition of some 
rocks, especially gabbros, so it may be dearly understood that 
the green oolour of rocks is seldom due to the presence of copper; 
and although green rocks are frequently associated with copper 
ores, they are not always to be looked on as indications of the 
occurrence of deposits of this metal. 

Near Wallaroo, the most reputed mines of South Australia, 
hornblende is of frequent occurrence in the rocks of the country, 
which are mica and talc schists, the nearest ridge being com- 
posed of syenite. 

In New Caledonia the copper region occupies both flanks of a 
mica schist range in which hornblende is very common, and 
occurs associated with garnets, chlorite, and whit© and green 
micas ; and through these rocks serpentine protrudes at places, 
especially in the vicinity of the copper deposits. The main deposit 
which has been worked consisted of several parallel shoots or 
pipes of ore enveloped in foldings of the schists. 

Serpentine occurs in several parts of Australia where copper 
also is known, and also in New Zealand ; but, although serpen- 
tine is frequently associated with metals, and especially copper, 
it does not follow that it is always accompanied by such deposits; 
in fact the serpentines of the Lizard in Conrwall, although in a 
copper-bearing district, are devoid of copper ores themselves ; 
besides which, although contact deposits are generally numerous 
where they occur, they are seldom of great importance, and are 
very irregular. 

Australia is wonderfully rich in copper. It is sufficient to 
mention Wallaroo in South Australia, Peak Downs and Cion- 
curry in Queensland, Cobar and Nymagee in New South Wales, 
and Mount Lyell in Tasmania. 

Copper ores generally occur with quartz as a gangue ; but 
occasionally some other minerals, such as fluorspar, barytes, and 
cal cite, are found in association with them. 

The ores of copper, or indeed of any metal, are always associ- 
ated with other ores in greater or less quantities; but those 
veins in which there is the least variety are generally the most 
valuable, since they are more easily concentrated, and their 
metallurgical treatment is more simple. 

Copper ores, especially copper pyrites, grey copper, and melp 
conite occasionally contain silver and gold. At Lake Superior 
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native copper often contains nuclei of pure silver enclosed in 
the mass of oopper without being alloyed with it. 

Iron pyrites sometimes contains copper at the rate of a few 
units per cent., as in Cornwall and at Huelva in Spain, where 
some extensive deposits of pyrites are worked for sulphuric 
acid and yield 1 or 2 per cent, of copper with a very small 
proportion of silver and gold, but still sufficient to give a 
reasonable profit. Poor copper ores or cupriferous tailings, 
when in sufficient quantities and when suitable materials are 
at hand, can be worked very cheaply by one of the many wet 
processes known, and particles of the sulphides of copper when 
so finely disseminated through a matrix as to render aify system 
of water concentration inapplicable, can be collected by the 
Elmore process of oil concentration. 

Yellow copper ore is seldom pure copper pyrites, but is gener- 
ally mixed with more or less iron pyrites ; so that an assay is 
always necessary to determine the value of an oro. It is often 
the case that a picked specimen of apparently pure ehalcopyrito 
mixed with a small quantity of quartz will yield about 25 per 
cent, of copper, or even less, instead of over 33 per cent., which 
it should do theoretically. This low return is not due to the 
presence of quartz alone, but to an admixture of iron pyrites ; 
and it is seldom the case that a concentrated pyritous ore yields 
more than 15 per cent, of copper on an average in a large 
consignment. 


CHAPTER XIV. 

Tin — Titanium — Tungsten — Molybdenum. 

Tin. 

Casaiterite or oxide of tin is the only ore of this metal, although 
another mineral, Stannine, containing tin, copper, and sulphur 
is known. Stannine is not sufficiently abundant, however, to be 
of much importance, and, although it has been found in lodes of 
some size in Cornwall, it is sold os an ore of copper and not of 
tin. 

Tinstone stands nearly by itself in its mode of occurrence ami 
formation, as a type of a strongly marked class of deposits. It 
is always associated with granitic rocks, quartz-porphyries, or 
gneiss, all of which are of analogous composition, being rich in 
silica, .which crystallises as quartz, and being called in consequence 
"acidic "rooks. Tin lodes are nearly all of great antiquity and 
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occur only in those of the above-named rocks which are charac- 
terised by the presence of white mica. It is only in two or three 
places in the world, notably Tuscany and Elba, that granites of 
this type have been erupted during recent times, and they 
contain tin in small quantity, as well as some of the minerals 
usually associated with it, such as tourmaline, lithia mica, and 
emerald. 

Although this fact is of no immediate practical value, it is 
important, because it shows that there really are laws which 
govern the distribution of minerals, although these are sometimes 
very obscure ; but by constant observation it is certain that, 
amongst discoveries of merely scientific interest, laws capable 
of practical application will occasionally be found. 

Tinstone is always associated with quartz and rarely occurs 
in green rocks, unless their colour be due to chlorite ; nor in 
dark coloured rocks, except where stained red by the decom- 
position of ferruginous minerals ; neither is it found in lime- 
stone. 

Those granites which are characterised by nbundauce of white 
mica have, with good reason, been termed 44 tin granites/ 1 and a 
coarse-grained rock composed of granular quartz mixed with 
white mica, and called “greisen,” occurs in all the tin fields of 
the world — e.g ., Cornwall, Germany, and Australia. 

The minerals most commonly associated with tin — viz., topaz, 
mica, tourmaline, fluorspar, apatite, and other rarer minerals 
containing fluorine — seem to show that it was originally contained 
in the granite as fluoride of tin, and that the associated minerals 
have been formed at its expense. It is an established fact in 
the genesis of minerals that fluorine is always accompanied by 
silicon and boron ; it is therefore natural to find silicates con- 
taining boric acid, such as tourmaline and axinite, in association 
with tin. Other minerals which frequently accompany this 
metal are wolfram, molybdenite, mispickel, garnet, beryl, &c. 

Tin appears to have been brought to the surface disseminated 
through the granite in which it occurs ; and has subsequently 
been concentrated in all the cracks and joints of the rock, 
forming in many cases a perfect network of veins known as 
stockworks ; the best known instance of this class of deposit 
being in the Erzgebirge Range in Saxony. At Zinnw&ld, the 
tinstone is concentrated in a number of curious concentric zones, 
which, for a thickness of about 1 foot, are impregnated with tin, 
so that the whole of the rock has to be removed for the extrac- 
tion of the ore. The rocks constituting these zones are greisen* 
impregnated with tinstone and wolfram, and they have been 
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frequently displaced by vertical and inclined fissures which 
reach the surface. 

The tinstone in these beds appears to have been formed 
contemporaneously with the greisen in which it occurs, and 
the greisen itself is probably a granite altered in fiiu, topaz 
being formed at the expense of aluminous silicates. 

The stockwork at Geyer consists of a mass of granite in mica 
schists, traversed by numerous tin lodes, from which the ores 
and other minerals have penetrated into the joints of the 
granite. The same veins extend into the surrounding mica 
schist, but there they appear to contain less ore. Considerable 
confusion exists in the use of the term “stockwork," and so the 
foregoing instances are given in illustration of this cfass of de- 
posit, but in the chapter on “ Irregular Deposits" the different 
characters have already been described. 

The Altenberg deposit consists of a rock called “stockwork 
porphyry,’ 1 or “zwitter rock,” and is tin-bearing throughout; 
but the ore is so finely disseminated as to l>o hardly perceptible, 
and in such small quantities that often one-third to one-half 
per cent, only can be* produced from it. The rock is a fine- 
grained greisen, and the term of porphyry is very inappropriate. 
It merges gradually into the surrounding country, which is com- 
posed of granite, chloritic granite, porphyiy, and quartz por- 
phyry, no clear line of demarcation existing. The rock is dark 
coloured, sometimes almost black, and consists of quartz, mica, 
chlorite, tinstone, &c., and pyrites is disseminated through it in 
minute particles ; but the quartz alone can be distinctly recog- 
nised; it frequently occurs as grains without crystalline struc- 
ture. Molybdenite, bismuth glance, copper pyrites, iron pyrites, 
fluorspar, topaz, <fcc., also occur, and the rock is traveled by 
numerous quartz veins. 

Tin ore often occurs disseminated through a rock in which the 
boundaries of the stanniferous deposit are not well marked, and 
two classes of these dej>osits may be distinguished. 

1st. Disseminations or impregnations formed at the same time 
as the rocks in which they occur. 

2nd. Impregnations in which the ore has been introduced by 
the mineral waters, which charged the lodes, traversing the 
rocks. * 

This last class of impregnations is well illustrated by the 
stanniferous capels which adjoin many tin-bearing lodes, and 
■are very variable as regards their width. Tin floors are also 
illustrations of their disposition. 

The ore is found in places as crystals and crystalline patches ; 
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in others, the particles are so finely divided as to be invisible 
to the naked eye ; and in others, again, it oocurs as minute 
spherical aggregations. 

Tinstone also occurs largely in lodes, and these are generally 
the oldest lodes of the district ; but in some cases in Cornwall 
copper lodes have been known to change to tin in depth, so that 
this law cannot be looked upon as infallible* 

Tests for Cassiterite. — Cassiterite or tinstone is a mineral 
which should l>e very readily recognised, and yet there is 
probably no other ore for which so many different minerals are 
mistaken. Its specific gravity alone, between 6*8 and 7*1 should 
be sufficient to distinguish it from the greater number of minerals 
which resemble it more or less closely. 

Rutile most closely resembles tinstone in crystalline form and 
external appearance, but it is mucli lighter ; specific gravity, 4*2. 
The streak or powder of rutile is brown-yellow, while that of 
tinstone is from light grey to brown. 

Wolfram has nearly the same specific gravity as tinstone, 
and so will be associated with it in the tin dish, but the streak 
of wolfram is black or reddish-black, and the hardness about 
that of gloss, while tinstone is much harder. 

ZincHende , commonly called 44 black jack,” is not heavier than 
rutile, specific gravity 4 *3, and is not so hard as either rutile or 
tinstone, being scratched by a knife. Its streak is yellowish- 
white to brown, approaching that of rutile, and its lustre and 
external appearance are much like tinstone. When it contains 
much iron and is black, and especially when found in alluvial 
beds, it resembles tinstone, but will be easily separated from it 
in the tin dish, or recognised by blowpipe tests. 

Many other minerals are at times mistaken for tinstone, but 
they can be very readily distinguished. 

Chromite has about the hardness of glass or wolfram, but is 
not so heavy as that mineral. In the tin dish it would be found 
with rutile, <kc., its specific gravity being 4*5; so that it would 
be readily separated from tinstone. It also affords a green bead 
with borax. Magnetite, titanic iron, and specular iron have all 
about the same specific gravity, and will, as well as chromite, 
yield a magnetic bead when heated on charcoal with soda; 
magnetite and titanic iron are themselves magnetic. 

The gems which are sometimes taken for tinstone are all 
harder than orthocl&se, and, with the exception of garnet, will 
not be scratched by tinstone itself. The lightest of these are 
spinel, specific gravity 3 5, and tourmalins, specific gravity 5*2 ; 
and it is only the black varieties which are liable to be mistaken 
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for tinstone. Tourmalin© which crystallises in prisms ; and 
garnet in rhombic dodecahedrons, are both fusible before the 
blowpipe ; but, apart from negative teste of this sort, tinstone 
may be readily reduced on charcoal, with cyanide of potassium, 
to a metallic state. The tin thus obtained will not give any 
white or coloured coating on charcoal like zinc, lead, anti- 
mony, or bismuth ; and when the fused mass snd charcoal are 
scraped off, crushed in an agate mortar, and washed, the tin will 
be separated in metallic scales. 

The mode of occurrence of the different minerals will also 
afford some guide as to their characters, except of course when 
they are found in alluvial deposits. j 

Caaeiterite Deposits. — Tinstone, as already mentioned, is 
essentially a mineral of the acidic eruptive rocks, such as granite, 
quartz-porphyry, and greisen; but it also occurs in lodes travers- 
ing crystalline schists, such os gneiss, mica schist, or ohlorit© 
schist, and also in clay-slate, or “ killas,” but never at a greater 
distance than 3 miles from granite. 

Wolfram also occurs in lodes, as at the East Pool mine, near 
Redruth ; but rutile, zircon, garnet, and tourmaline mostly 
occur either disseminated through the rocks or crystallised in 
cavities. Wolfram and tourmaline are generally found in tin 
bearing rocks, but spinel (pleonaste), chromite, and titanic iron 
are generally associated with basic rocks of dark colour, suck 
as serpentine, basalts, <fcc., and are, therefore, less likely to be 
mistaken for tinstone. Magnetite occurs in considerable masses 
in crystalline schists, hornblende schists, and serpentines ; and 
is also disseminated as grains through many eruptive rocks, 
such ss basalt ; but it is chiefly associated with chlorite. 

Haematite is found in rocks of all ages and of every description. 
Lastly, sinebiende occurs in lodes, especially with quartz con- 
taining galena, gold, <kc. 

In alluvial deposits tin occurs, under the same conditions as 
gold, in river beds of various age, which are sometimes covered 
by flows of basalt. Some leads are worked under the basalt in 
the northern part of New South Wales, and are known ss 
“deep leads’* ss well as the similar auriferous deposits; but 
those which can be easily drained are rapidly becoming exhausted, 
and the more heavily watered leads* will require to be worked 
on a more extensive scale to be profitable. 

Rolled tin ore is in some places found in boulders of consider^ 
able size, from 5 to 20 snd even 38 pounds in weight; for 
instance, in the Butoh&rt tin mine. This mode of occurrence' 
is similar to that of the tin in the Straits Settlements, and- 
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shows that some of the lodes must contain pockets of ore of 
large sire. 

When stream tin ore is derived from concretionary lodes, 
such as occur in Cornwall and elsewhere, it assumes a radiating 
fibrous appearance which makes it resemble wood, in consequence 
of which it is called “ wood tin.” Occasionally the fragment 

E reserves the impression of a crystal of quartz on which it has 
een formed. When the concretionary structure is marked only 
by small mammillated tubercles, it is termed “toad’s eye tin” 
or “shot hol’d tin.” 

When stream tin is coarse, it often preserves its crystalline 
structure, and crystals as much as an inch in length, in which 
the edges only are rounded, are not very rare. 

In alluvial deposits, it may be remarked, tin ore has generally 
been separated from its associated sulphides and arsenides. 
Wolfram is the most objectionable of the impurities which are 
mixed with tin, as its high specific gravity renders the separation 
most difficult. 

Tinstone assumes many different colours and shades — e.g. 9 
ash-grey, light brown, pink, ruby-red, amber-yellow, dark brown, 
and black. Its streak, therefore, varies from white to grey. 

Chemically pure stannic acid being white, those specimens 
which are lightest in shade will bo the purest. Some specimens 
from tho Giant's Den, New South Wales, are pure white. 

Very dark-coloured varieties generally owe their black shade 
to manganese or iron, which can often be detected by the blow- 
pipe ; and, more rarely, tantalic acid is present, also giving a 
dark colour to the ore. 

The Mount Bischoff deposit of tinstone in Tasmania occurs 
under circumstances which are quite exceptional. 

Mount Bischoff rises nearly 3,000 feet above sea-level. 
Within 150 feet front the summit there is a crateriform depres- 
sion of several acres in extent, the sides and bottom of which 
have been composed of a rich tin-bearing detritus resting on a 
bottom of slate. The depth of the deposit was about 30 feet, 
and the rich detritus was composed of the elements of the rock 
itself, a kind of euritic porphyry which has decomposed imitiL 
True lodes of tin ore have been found high up on the sides of 
the mountain. 


Titanium. 

Titanium occurs in nature in the form of titanic oxide ; but 
there are three minerals which have this composition, although ' 
they vary in their crystalline form. 
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Rutile resembles tin ore in appearance, and occurs, sometimes, 
under similar geological condition ; but the crystals of rutile are 
more needle shaped or columnar, and they often penetrate cry- 
stals of quartz or felspar. In quartz reefs rutile often accom- 
panies gold, and is sometimes associated with chlorite, as also is 
tin ore. It is used for preparing some enamels. 

Ootahedrite occurs in elongated octahedrons, sometimes so 
splendent as to be mistaken for diamonds ; and 

Brookite is found in reddish- white plates with striated sur- 
faces, and of a bright red colour by transmitted light. 

The mode of occurrence of these two minerals is frequently 
the same as that of rutile, and they also sometimes accompany 
gold. Their lustre is adamantine, and they are likely to attract 
the eye when found in alluvial deposits, in which they are fre- 
quently associated wdth the diamond. 

Titanic acid is employed for making a yellow colour used in 
painting porcelain, and also for giving the requisite tint to 
artificial teeth. 


TABLE OF TIN, TITANIUM, TUNGSTEN, AND MOLYBDENUM 

MINERALS. 




Square prisma, 
twins. 

Generally mas- 
sive. 

Prisms. 

Splendent octa- 
hedrons. 

Red striated 
plates. 

Adamantine, 

semi-metallic, 

black. 

Octahedrons and 
massive. 

Marks paper 
like plumba- 
go ; thin la- 
mime flexible. 

Generally 
earthy; sul- 
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Tungsten. 

Wolfram, which is the tungstate of mm and iwEngaww—Tj 
often accompanies tin, native bismuth, and tops*, a* already 
stated. Its specific gravity is nearly the same as tinstone, sad 
it is in consequence very troublesome to the tin mi aw r. fits 
colour is black, and it is generally found in crystals with large 
cleavages, or in lamina? with a semi-metallic lustre. The thin 
laminae are opaque. 

Wolfram is used in the preparation of some colours and 
enamels, and enters into the composition of some special kinds 
of steel ; besides which tungstate of soda, which is used as a 
mordant and for fireproofing fabrics, is prepared from it. 

Tungsten may also be used as a substitute for tin in tha 
manufacture of purple of Cassius. 

Soheelite, which is a tungstate of lime, occurs in irregular 
masses in a quartz lode traversing crystalline schists near the 
head of Lake Wakatipu in New Zealand, and also near Armadale 
in New South Wales. It is white, and very heavy for a white 
mineral, having a specific gravity of 5 9 to 6*L It forms a blue 
bead with microcosraic salt in the reducing flame. 

Molybdenum. 

Molybdenite, or sulphide of molybdenum, occurs in New 
South Wales in quartz reefs containing tin and bismuth, and 
worked for the latter metal ; it is also frequently met with a* 
flakes and crystals in crystalline metamorphic rocks. In Cali- 
fornia and Sweden it occurs in considerable quantities in this 
disseminated state, and were the demand constant a fairly large 
supply could doubtless be secured. It is usually accompanied 
by an earthy yellow coating of molybdic oxide, called molyfcditei 

Molybdenite is used for the preparation of blue carmine for 
colouring porcelain, and also for the manufacturer! molybdenum 
steel 

These minerals, wolfram and molybdenite, have been derarifasA 
here because they are frequently associated with tinstone in its 
natural repositories. 
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CHAPTER XT. 

Bine— Iron— Nickel — Cobalt — Manganese — Chromium. — 

Uranium. { 

Zinc. 

Tests. — It has been stated in the chapter on the use of the 
blowpipe that alumina moistened with nitrate of cobalt becomes 
blue when heated ; and that under the same circumstances 
oxide of zinc becomes green. The ores of zinc should be dis- 
tinguished by this test ; but some of them do not give a clear 
green, but only a bluish green colour ; besides which some other 
oxjudes are also coloured green by this treatment. The best 
way, therefore, to ascertain the presence of zinc, is to treat the 
mineral on charcoal with soda, so as to reduce the zinc, which, 
immediately it is reduced, volatilises, and is again oxidised, 
forming a coating on the charcoal. This coating being heated, 
will assume a sulphur-yellow colour, and become white again 
when cool ; the test, with nitrate of cobalt, can then be made 
on the oxide, and a green colour obtained. 

When oxide of zinc is moistened with a drop of solution of 
shellac in spirit, it assumes a marked pink colour without being 
heated, whilst alumina, under the same circumstances, is a faint 
yellow with a shade of red. This test should be tried with the 
two substances in order to note the different shades of colour. 

Among the zinc ores recorded in the table, the carbonates and 
siHe&tes only are at all difficult to distinguish from each other. 

The sulphide of zinc or zincblende, commonly called “black 
jack,” is easily recognised if treafced^with hot hydrochloric acid* 
as it gives* smell of rotten eggs (sulphuretted hydrogen); and 
the same result can be obtained without beating if a small 
quantity of pure iron filings is added to tihe acid. With soda- 
ps charcoa l before the blowpipe sinebiezute gives a hspar which- 
wfiUi water on a silver coin, tarnishes or blackens it The tea 
oatide musts is co n sp i cuous by its odour, and is very ram 
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The carbonates and silicates are all white, or tinged with 
brown, and will be identified as follows : — 

Scratched by Calcite, and very easily by a Knife — Amor- 
phous-Hydrous — Effervesces with Acid. Zinc Bloom. 

Scratches Calcite and even Fluor Spar — Not Scratched 

VERY EASILY BY A KNIFE. 

1. Effervesces with acid. Calamine (Smithsonite of Dana). 

2. Does not effervesce ; concretionary or crystallised. 

a. Heated in a tube gives off water. Galmei or Eleotrio 
Calamine (Calamine of Dana). 

b. Does not give off water when heated. Willemite. 

TABLE OK ZINC ORES. 


Mineral, 

Composition. 

Per- 
centage 
of Zinc 

Hard- 

near 

Specific 

Gravity. 

Streak. 

Remarks. 

Calamine, . 

Anhydrous 
carbon ite 

52 

5 

D 

... 

Small crystals or 
concretionary. 

Zinc bloom, . 

HydrouB 

carbonate 

Anhydrous 

silicate 

56 

2 24 

3-7 

Shining 

Amorphous. 

Willemite, . 

58*5 

5i 

4 

... 

Small crystals. 

Galmei, 

Hydrous 

silicate 

54 

5 

3.5 

Orange- 

yellow 

Electric and 
phosphorescent 
when heated— 
crystallised or 
concretionary. 

Zincite, 

Oxide 

80 

4-4J 

5*5 

Red. 

Zincblende, . 

Sulphide 

66 

3*-4 

4 

White to 
reddish- 
brown 

Ordinarily cry- 
stallised or 
massive. 


Zinc Ores. — Zincite occurs in New Jersey, U.S.A., associated 
with a mineral called “ franklinite,” which is an oxide of iron, 
manganese, and zinc. The two minerals are treated as an ore of 
iron, the zinc being deposited at the mouth of the blast furnace 
as oxide, and not interfering with the production of iron. 

Zincblende occurs in rocks of all ages, and accompanies ores 
of lead, oopper, tin, silver, and gold in lodes; but it is only when, 
a large percentage of blende is present that the ore is worth 1 
treating for sine. In the mines where it occurs with galen% it 
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sometimes forms half of the metallic ore, and can be separated 
from lead and some copper ores mechanically, its specific gravity 
being very low. Deposits in which zincblende occurs by itself 
are so rare that an instance deserves to be mentioned. In 
Sweden a remarkable deposit of blende occurs in gneiss forming 
a belt 200 fathoms in thickness, which can be followed for a 
distance of nearly two miles along its strike. The enclosed 
deposit of zinc ore has a very varying thickness, dips at angles 
from 70° to 80*, and consists of a number of lenticular masses, 
which sometimes attain a thickness of over 12 fathoms. The 
blende, which is black to yellowish in colour, is occasionally 
accompanied by argentiferous galena, but more frequently by 
iron pyrites and magnetic pyrites. The other minerals found 
are amazon stone, hornblende, talc, chlorite, garnet, black 
tourmaline, and bitumen ; calc spar is rare. 

Blende is frequently found with silver and gold, and is some* 
times sufficiently rich in silver to be treated for that metal, as in 
Portugal and, again, in New South Wales at Broken Hill. 

Those ores in which zinc occurs as carbonate or silicate are 
found in peculiar deposits in limestone, and are frequently 
connected with veins of zincb’ende. The mineral solutions 


which, in such rocks as slate, have deposited blende or sulphide 
of zinc ; when in contact with limestone, have decomposed that 
rock and formed cavities, in which calamine has been deposited 


together with the other 
carbonate and silicates 
mentioned in the table. 

The appended sketch, 
which represents a section 
of the celebrated deposit 
of Moresnet, near Aix la 



Ohapelle, by Mr. Eduard «. r . 

p f 1 , rig. 41 . — I, Uoal measures; muumwn 

ruchs, illustrates the limestone; 3, quartz and dolomite; 4 , 

mode of occurrence of schists and grauwacke ; 5, calamine ; 

these oxidised ores, which 0, zincblende vein. 


have been, and are being, worked in preference to the sulphides 
which occur in depth. The carbonates and silicates are all 
oxidised surface ores of zinc, as carbonates and silicates of copper 
are surface ores of copper. 


Iron. 


This group includes some minerals which, in consequence of 
their abundance, are of great value as ores of iron ; and others 


prospecting worn minerals. 


which, Mug m, are of no commercial value. Thecs of 
import ance ae iron ores are hematite, goethite, l imon it e, mag- 
netic iron, and siderite. 

They will be easily recognised by the following charac- 
teristics : — Haematite, either pure and crystallised, or impure 
and earthy, gives a red dust when scratched, and is anhydrous. 
Geethite and limonite both contain water, and give a brown dust 
or streak. Magnetite will be recognised by being attracted by a 
magnet, and even sometimes, in & compact mass, acting as a 
magnet itself. Biderite, being a carbonate, will effervesce 
with acid when heated, and resembles calc spar, but is light 
brown instead of white. 

fisematlte occurs in lodes, but these are not the most impor- 
tant deposits known. In the description of stratified and 
irregular deposits, examples have been given of the occurrence 
-erf these ores in beds or lenticular masses in stratified rocks 
where they have been dehydrated by met&morphic action, 
having originally been deposited in the state of limonite or 
hydrous iron ore. Such are the well-known deposits of 
Cumberland and Lake Superior. As a rule, haematite is 
associated with quartz. 

As deposits of only scientific interest, h«matite is to be found 
in the ^Brazilian sandstone called itacolumifce and in itabirite, 
where it is accompanied by the octahedral variety of hematite, 
* ( martite/’ and where diamonds are also found. It also occa- 
sionally occurs in crystalline rocks, as in granites, and has been 
foqnd in some volcanic rocks of Tertiary age, as in the crater of 
Vesuvius. 

Even when occurring as a valuable ore of iron, red haematite 
is rarely so pure as the Cumberland and Lake Superior ores, 
but is generally mixed with earthy matters, forming beds of 
great extent, lied ochre is a soft, earthy bcematite containing 
fine day, and is used in the manufacture of paints. 

• 4toeth.it© and Limonite, or brown haematite, can be con- 
sidered together, the difference between them being only in the 
percentage of water they contain. Goethite is very rarely 
crystallised in definite forms, but generally occurs in fibrous 
•eonoretionory or granular masses. It contains about 10 per 
•cent, of water. Limonite is never crystallised in definite crystals* 
♦but is sometimes found in fibrous concretionary and often earthy 
vxnasses, and also mixed with sand or clay. It contains from 
6*2 to 10 per cent of water. 

Iteooms in the upper parts of decomposed pyrites or copper 
lades, where it forms the “gossan/’ and it is also interesting to 
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note that me of these go ssans have been worked for iron ore 
»vrthe surface «ad have changed into copper depoaiU in depth. 
Where Braonite occurs as a result of the decomposition of pyrites 
it moat be expected to contain sulphur, which will interfere in 
ite metallurgical treatment as an ore of iron. 

flrt mi te stratified dej>osit8 of these ores ooour in Europe, 
where they are known as oolitic iron ores. Their percentage 
i t metallic iron is low, from 25 to 30 |>er cent., but they form 
beds aome tiroes over 40 feet in thickness and covering an area 
of o ar er 80 miles in extent. 

The 8o«oalled “ bog iron ores ” which are sometimes very rich 
belong to this group, as also do the “pisolitic ores* w^iich occur 
in pebble-shaped concretions about the size of & pea. 

Magnetite exists in lodes, beds, and segregations, and also as 
impregnations in crystalline schists, generally associated with 
such minerals as chlorite, hornblende*, and garnet, which are 
rich in iron, as well as with quartz. Some of these deposits are 
similar in character to the haematite deposits of Cumberland. 

In some places magnetite occurs in very extensive deposits 
sufficient to affect the working of the magnetic needle at a 
considerable distance. The ore when pure contains 72 per cent, 
of metal, and is the richest ore of iron ; but impure magnetites 
also exist in which the contents of metal is as low as 40 per 
cent. 

ffiiderito, or spathic iron, occurs in lodes, beds, and segrega- 
tions. This ore is nearly always mixed with the isomorphou* 
oar bona te of manganese, diallogite, which increases its value for 
the manufacture of steel. Biderite in lodes often contains sul- 
phides, which necessitates roasting the ore before smelting; but 
when decomposed at the surface it affords a valuable ore com- 
posed uf an earthy mixture of iron and manganese oxides free 
from aulphur. 

Another variety of siderite occurs in lenticular concretions or 
disconnected beds, in the coal measures of Europe ; and, in con- 
sequence of its concretionary or banded structure, it is called 
sphero-siderite or clay band ; and a variety mixed with car- 
bonaceous matter is known as “ black band ironstone/' This 
owe often contains phosphorus. 

Titanic iron is mostly found as Wid formed by the degrada- 
tion of rocks of eruptive origin, which contain it as grains or 
junall crystals, and in that form it exists as extensive deposits on 
the west coast of N ew Zealand at Taranaki and elswhere. Titanic 
iron crystallises in the same form as hsematite, and consequently 
aocurs in mixtures of no definite composition. It has already 
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been alluded to in the chapter on tin, as forming part of the so- 
called “ black sand/’ so often met with in alluvial deposits. 
Titanic iron is also found in veins or beds in diorite, as in 
Norway, where crystals occur weighing as much as 16 lbs. It 
cannot be considered as a valuable ore of iron, as the presence 
of titanic acid makes it very difficult to smelt, although a small 
quantity is said to improve the quality of steel. 

Vivianite, a phosphate of iron, is a mineral of a deep blue 
or green colour. It is found with iron, copper, tin ores, Ac., 
and is often crystallised in old bones which have been buried 
and partially decomposed in ferruginous soil ; and also in beds of 
clay. 

Sulphate of Iron, a soluble salt, occurs as a greenish 
efflorescence from the decomposition of iron pyrites. With tinc- 
ture of galls it gives a black colour and is the basis of common 
ink. 


TABLE OF NATIVE AND OXIDISED IRON ORES. 


1 


Metal 




i 

Mineral. 

Chemical 

per 

Specific 


Remarks. 


State 

cent. 


gravity 



Native iron, . 

Nearly pure 


44 

778 


Rare - in some 

1 





lavas. 

Meteoric iron, 

Alloyed 

Ni 4 

44 

7*78 


Extra-terrestrial 


with nickel, 
Ac. 

to 16 



origin. 


Magnetite, 

Oxide 

72 

5i 64 

5 

Black 

Strongly tnagne- 






tic. 

Titanic iron, . 

Iron and 

Vari- 

5-6 

47-5-3 

Black or 

Often occurs as 


titanium 

able 



brown 

sand; slightly 

Hematite, 

oxides 

Anhydrous 

70 

54-64 

5 25 

Cherry- 

magnetic. 

Rhombohedric, 


oxide 




red 

massive or 
micaceous. 

Gocthite, 

Hydrous 

63 

5-54 

4 3 

Ochre- 

Often fibrous or 

Limonite, 

oxide 




yellow 

concretionary. 

Do. 

62 

5-54 

3*6-4 

Do. 

As above or 

Siderite, 

Carbonate 

Vari- 

34-44 

3-8 

Light- 

earthy. 

Crystallised, 



able 


brown 

lenticular, Ac. 

Vivianite, 

Phosphate 


14-2 

27 

Bluish 

Rarely crystal- 







lised, earthy. 

Sulphate of 

Sulphate 


2 

1S3 

... 

Soluble, green— 

iron (cop- 






from decom- 

peras), 






position pi 







pyrites. 









It most be remembered that the percentage given in the third 
column are those of pure, or nearly pure, minerals, and that ordin- 
ary ores will be poorer because of the impurities contained in 
them; this observation applies equally well to all the similar 
tables. 

Iron Pyrites. — All the minerals under this head give a 
magnetic mass when heated on charcoal before the blowpipe. 
Every prospector knows the common yellow pyrites to which 
he refers as “mundic” and not one will mistake it for gold, 
although some specimens have a beautiful golden colour. The 
most ready test is its hardness, which enables pyrites to strike 
fire with steel, giving at the same time a smell of sulphur. 

There are tw r o species of iron pyrites of the same ccinpoaition, 
but crystallising differently. “Pyrite” is the mineralogical 
name of the species which crystallises in culies and modifications 
of the cube ; the name “ rnarcasite ” being reserved for the other 
species which, being of a paler yellow, is often called “white 
pyrites,” but must not be confounded with mispickel, known 
amongst miners as “ white imindic.” Marcasite crystallises in 
prisms, which often affect the form of tables. 

Both pyrite and rnarcasite are found in concretions, stalactites, 
and radiated balls. Their hardness is the same, but the specific 
gravity of rnarcasite is less than that of pyrite. They are both 
readily decomposed, especially when exposed al ternately to the 
sun and rain; this property is sometimes taken advantage of 
in lixiviation processes for tin* recovery of gold or preparation 
of sulphate of iron. Mareasite, howe\er, decomposes with 
greater facility than pyrite. It is often found replacing the 
carbonate of lime in fossil shells, and these are difficult to 
preserve unless covered by a substance which prevents access 
of air. It is to the decomposition of rnarcasite and pyrites, and 
the heat generated during the process that many of the fires in 
ooal mines and on board ship, said to originate from spontaneous 
combustion, are due. 

There is another kind of pyrites which is not of such common 
occurrence — viz., magnetic pyrites or pyrrhotine. It contains 
more iron than the common pyrites and is slightly magnetic in its 
natural state ; its colour is also different, being bronze-yellow. 

Mispickel, commonly called white mundic,” differs in* 
composition from the other forms of pyrites by the substi- 
tution of arsenic for part of the sulphur ; its tin-white colour 
makes it an easy matter to recognise it Its hardness is not so* 
great as that of ordinary iron pyrites, but it also strikes fire 
with steel, and then gives a smell of garlic, due to arsenic. It 
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will bo wily distinguished from arsenical cobalt (mmtbkwm) and 
grey nickel (gersdoHBte), which it resercnblea, by the boms «iof 
before the reducing flame of the blowpipe. With smohineth© hood 
nrill be blue, and with gersdorffite light green, when cold, if oehtit 
is absent ; while the borax bead, with mispickel, would give tine 
reaction of iron — viz., bottle green when cold. The bead of 
nickel and the head of iron will be beet distinguished in the 
oxidising flame ; when cold, the nickel bead is red, while that 
of iron is light yellow or colourless. 

Common iron pyrites occurs as an accessory mineral in all 
metalliferous veins. It always accompanies gold in the reefs, 
when this precious metal is free ; and is generally auriferous 
Itself to a greater or less extent, being seldom free from traces 
of gold even when free gold does not occur in the district. 

Prom an industrial point of view pyrites should be eonsidered 
mb an ore of sulphur, being used in the manufacture of sulphuric 
acid, the sulphates, and sometimes sulphur itself. 

In sedimentary rocks pyrites is frequent, especially in fbssili- 
ferous beds, having been deposited in them by the decomposition 
of organic matter. As a rule, marcosite is the variety found in 
sedimentary formations which have not been metamorphosed, 
while pyrites occurs in lodes and metamorphic rocks 

It has been said that pyrites is easily decomposed in Nature, 
This decomposition takes place in two different ways. In the 
first, a soluble sulphate of iron is formed with the generation of 
heat ; this explains in some cases the high temperature of mines 
and mineral springs. In the second, the sulphur is slowly 
displaced and hydrous oxide of iron formed ; this explains how 
it is that at the surface, or in exposed parts of a pyritous deposit, 
-cubical crystals of limouite frequently occur, which, if broken, 
are found to contain a nucleus of undeeomposed pyrites in the 
wentre. 


Magnetic pyrites often contains from 3 to 10 per cent of 
nickel, and is then mined for that metal. N ickelifcrous pyrrho- 
(tine occurs in veins in diorite in Italy, and in porphyry in 
(Scotland, at the contact of gabbro with the country rook. 

Arsenical pyrites is practically an ore of arsenic, but often 
contains gold or silver. It iB more frequently associated with 
tin and copper ores. 
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TABU Of* BOLEHU&KTTEI) IRON ORES. 



1 1m 
w Maid 

Useful 

ftnkwkMM 

Bard 

Bjwclflc 

Streak. 

Remarks. 


with 

Fir wot. 

Mas. 

©rarity. 


P/rifea, 
Mamaefta, . 

Pyrrbotme, . 

Misptofcel, . 

8 

8 

fi 

8, As 

S54 

854 

639 

As 43 

6-6} 

6A4 

4 

5 5 

5 

4*8 

4*6 

Gi 

Grey 

Greyith- 

green 

Dark- 

grey 

Black | 

Often auriferous. 

Very easily decom- 
posed. 

Slightly magnetic ; 
sometimes nickel - 
iferoua. 

Sometimes aurifer- 
ous. 


S t Sulphur; As , Areemc. 


Nickel and Cobalt. 

The ores of nickel and cohalt are of two (‘lasses- viz , those in 
which the metals are combined with arsenic, sulphur, or both ; 
and those in which the metals are oxidised. 

The first class includes all those ores which are mined in 
Europe, where they exist in veins in granite, gneiss, or schists, 
and at the contact of these rocks with diorite, gubbro, & c. In 
these deposits the oxidised or surface ores are relatively rare ; 
but in New Caledonia they form extensive deposits in serpentine 
and associated rocks, and have been segregated from these rocks 
into fissures of more or less importance. 

The ores of nickel and cobalt, which are mostly arsenides, 
generally occur together; and, in Germany, accompany some 
copper and silver ores. In most of the European ores the pro- 
portion of cobalt is nearly one-tenth that of nickel, and the most 
common ore of nickel in Europe is nickeliferous pyrites or nioo- 
JWndto. At Val Sesia in Italy it occurs at the junction of 
diorite with homblendic gneiss. 

At Eterlien in Norway the same ore also occurs in a contact 
deposit between schistose quartzite and gabbro, and sometimes 
die gabbro itself is, sufficiently impregnated to be worked to 
advantage. In Sweden it forms large veins in granite, and is 
generally accompanied by other sulphides, especially copper 

The mineral of next importance is copper nickel, or niceoii&e, 
which occurs in Austria in veins traversing talcose and bam- 
i Wendic schists, some beds of which are impregnated with pyrites 
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and mispickel. The ore there also contains white nickel or 
chloanthite, besides copjier nickel and argentiferous grey copper. 
Although the nickel and cobalt ores are not easy to recognise at 
a glance they will generally be detected on working the outcrops 
of lodes by the stains which proceed from their decomposition. 
These are oxidised products in the form of arseniates, and they 
are generally found accompanying the arsenides. The arseniate 
of cobalt is of a pink or peach blossom colour and is known as 
“erythrine” or “cobalt bloom and the arseniate of nickel, 
called “annabergite,” is apple green. That the ores of nickel 
frequently contain cobalt is illustrated by the fact that both 
these stains often occur on the same specimens of ore. 

At the present time the nickel and cobalt industries are rapidly 
increasing, since abundant deposits of those metals have been 
found and worked in New Caledonia and Canada. 

The ore in New Caledonia is a hydrous silicate of magnesia 
more or less impregnated with oxide of nickel, and containing, 
as an average, 8 or 10 per cent, and sometimes even 30 per cent, 
of nickel in picked specimens. It occurs in veins 2 feet or 3 feet 
thick and over, in a decomposed serpentine. 

The best ores are sometimes mixed with rounded fragments of 
serpentine, forming a kind of “ breccia ” ; but these veins have 
not been found to continue rich to great depths. The form of 
the best quality of ore, which is of a beautiful emerald green 
colour, is concretionary or stalactitic. It has evidently been 
segregated from the enclosing serpentine which sometimes con- 
tains *25 per cent, or even nearly 1 per cent, of nickel. These 
minerals have been named Noumeite and Garnierite, but they 
do not appear to have any very definite chemical composition, 
the percentage of nickel varying within somewhat wide limits. 

The cobalt ore of New Caledonia is an earthy manganese oxide 
called Wad mixed with a small percentage of oxide of cobalt 
from 2 to 15 per cent. It is found in decomposed serpentinous 
rocks, in nodules and small veins of concretionary structure ; and 
sometimes also encrusting roots of trees, thus showing that the 
percolating liquids from which it was precipitated are still 
in circulation. 

Blowpipe Tests for Niokel and Cobalt. — In using the 
blowpipe for the determination of nickel and cobalt minerals the 
following notes will be of value when the two occur together, 
either in the same mineral species or mixed together as in some 
mines. The mineral should be heated on charcoal so long a% 
arsenical fumes escape and then fused with borax. If there is 
no iron present the bead will be blue ; but, if there is much iron* 
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it will be first bottle-green, changing to bluish-green. The bead 
roust then be removed from the platinum wire and heated in a 
fresh borax bead which will then become blue. More borax 
should be added as long as the bead shows any blue colour in the 
oxidising flame, the blue borax being broken off after each opera- 
tion ; and eventually, if there is nickel in the ore, the bead will 
be coloured brown. If the presence of copper is suspected, it 
will be recognised by fusing the hist borax bead with micro* 
cosmic salt ; if copper is present the glass will become green. 
With the information thus gained and the characters enumerated 
in the tables it will be easy to distinguish the different minerals. 


TABLE OF COBALT ANI) NICKEL ORES. 


Mineral. 

Combined 





Remark*. 

with 



Uravitj. 

Streuk. 

Millerite, 

S 

Ni 64 

3J 

5*2 


In oapillary brass- i 







yellow crystals. 1 

Nickeline or 

As 

Xi 44 

5 54 

7 '5 

I>eep 

Reddish -grey or | 

copper nickel, 


Ni 28 



brown 

|>ale copper. 

Chloanthiteor 

As 

5J 6 

6*3 

Greyish 

Tin-white, 

white nickel, 





GersdorfBte, . 

At 

Ni 32 

*4 

G*1 

Greyish- 

Silver - white or 




black 

steel-grey. 

Nioopyrite, . 

8 

Ni 20 

31-4 

4*6 

Lis<bt- 

bronze 

Not magnetic. 

Linnseite, 

8 

Ni 33, Co 

54 

5 

Dark- 

Steel -grey. 

Cobaltine, • 

8, At 

22 

Co 35 

54 

6 

grey 

Grey 

Silver - white or 
reddish; distinct 
cleavages. 

Tin- white or steel- 





Sxnaltine, 

At 

Co 28 

54 

7 

Greyish- 





black 


Glaooodote, . 

8, At 

Co 24 

5 

6 

Black 

Deep tin-white ; 







rare. 

Cobaltiferoos 

At 

Co 10 

5J -6 

62 

Greyish- 

Deep tin-white ; 

mispickel, 
Annabergite, . 

Arseniate 


Soft 


black 

Pale- 

rare. 

Earthy; apple- 

of nickel 




green 

green. 

Erythrine, . 

Arseniate 

Co 37 

14-2* 

2*9 

Pale* 

Pink or peach- 

of Co. 



pink 

rale- 

blossom. 

Garnierite, . 

Silicate 

Ni 10-30 

2-24 

?3 

Apple-green, pale 
bluish-green, Ac. 
Emerald-green, 

Noomaite, . 

8ilicate 

Ni5 20 

2-24 

25 

green 

Da 






apple-green, Ac- 

Cobaltifenras 

Oxides 

Co 2-15 

1 

3*7 

fekvitl 

Earthy concretion- 

#ad, 


Mn 50 GO 



a bluish 

ary. 





•hade 


IS, Stil _iir ; As, Arsenic ; Ni, Nickel ; Oo, Cobalt. 
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MaK CASKS QbOS. 

Manganese is very extensively disseminated im ndms; it 
occurs in veins even in the earliest formations, ami in: irregular 
deposits in sedimentary beds. 

In Thuringia and the Hartz these ores occur in veins m 
porphyry, but while in the first region pyrolusite and pnlomebum 
predominate with heavy spar and other associated minerals » 
manganite and hausmannite with heavy spar, 4a, constitute the 
filling of the veins in the Hartz. 

At Romaniche in France an extensive deposit of manganese 
ore exists forming the cement of a breccia in a rock which is 
formed by the disintegration of granite and is called “arkoee." 
This deposit is connected with a true vein in granite, one fathom 
wide, filled with manganese ore. 

In the Devonian rocks of the Rhenish mountainous region 
deposits of manganese occur in the magnesian limestone or 
dolomite. Some of these deposits are impregnations, which 
have in part proceeded from a vein ; but the principal deposit 
consists of nodular concretions in clay on the surface of the 
dolomite. The upper beds contain pyrolusite, and the lower 
psilomelane, the latter ore originating, no doubt, from the after** 
tion of pyrolusite by percolating waters. 

The analogy between the two last deposits is evident, ami 
shows how easily manganese is segregated. It occurs, even 
in the most recent formations, in thin coatings which sometimes 
affect the forms of ferns and are termed dendritic markings. 

The principal deposits of manganese, however, are nry 
irregular both in form and extent ; large lenticular masses 
occurring* in slate, which, when worked out, give no indications 
whatever leading to other deposits. 

The ores of manganese are extensively employed in the nmw 
facture of steel, but for that purpose they must be free from 
phosphorus and sulphur. The oxides which are richest in 
oxygen and poorest in metal — viz., pyrolusite — are used far t he 
generation of chlorine and also for preparing oxygen. 

In. the manufacture of glass, manganese is used for destroying 
the bottle-green colour given by iron, and in consequence is 
teemed by the French u mvon dm venders” or “glass maker's soap.* 
When eanaltifonous manganese is used in the same manufactory 
instead of a colourless, a blue glass is made. All manganese 
am gise a violet or amethyst coloured bead with borax Mms 
. the blowpipe; a wit m green mass, if fused with nitre and car* 
bonate of pgalMa 
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TABLE OF MANGANESE OURS. 


MlneraL 

Chemical 

State. 

Jfetat 

Per 

cent 

Hard- 

ness. 

Specific 

Gravity 

Streak. 

Remarks. 

Pyrolusite, . 

Anhydrous 

oxide 

63 

2 - 2 * 

5 

Iron- 

black 

Bacillary, radi- 
ated. 

firsnnits, 

Do. 

69*6 

6-6* 

4*7 

Brown or 
brown- 
blaok. 

... ... 


Do. 

76*9 

5-fl* 

4*8 

Brown- 

red 

7 

IfMpaite, . 

Hydrous 

oxide 

67 

3*4 

4 3 

Deep 

brown- 

red 

Bacillar grooved 
crystals. 

Psii— irisne, . 

Manganate 
of b*ryt», 
*o., 

52 

5*6 

4 

Black or 
brown- 
ish black 

Amorphous. 

Wad, 

Impure 

Vari- 

able 

Vari- 

able 

... 

Greyish- 

brown 

Amorphous nod- 
ular. 

Alabandine, . 

Sulphide 

p 

j 

1 


4 

4 

Deep 

green 

Rare — colour 
iron-biaolfr— 
generally gran- 
ular. 

Hansba, 

Do. 


4 

3 4 

Reddish- 

brown 

Contains less 
manganese 
than alaban- 
dine. 

Diallogite, . 

Carbonate 

... 

3H4 

3-6 

Reddish- 

white 

Pink or flesh col- 
oured. 

Rhodonite, . 

Silicate 

... 

5 * 

3*6 

Do. 

Pink or peach 
blossom. 


The last four minerals of the table will be easily known. 
Although the two sulphides, being rare, have not been especially 
alluded to in the determination of minerals, they will be re- 
cognised by the reactions of manganese and sulphur before the 

blowpipe. 

The carbonate (diallogite) and the silicate (rhodonite) are 
conspicuous enough from their deshy or peach blossom colours, 
and will be distinguished from one another by their different 
Diallogite will be easily scratched by a knife, whfltf 
rhodonite will not. 

Ajl important deposit of carbonate of manganese occurs a* 
jwognl a r masses in limestone at Las C&besses, in France, and 
percentage is increased by calcination. Diallogite is not* 
rare mineral in small quantities, and its associations are interests 
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ing. It has been found with gold, silver, lead, copper, and the 
other ores of manganese. 

Rhodonite is found in some iron mines and also in association 
with tetrahedrite, and some very beautiful specimens are obtained 
at times. 


Chromium. 

The only ore of chromium is Chrome Iron, and this ore is 
found in many localities, associated with serpentine, but some- 
times its gangue is olivine. The rock dunite, first described 
from New Zealand, consists of olivine through which chromite is 
dispersed as grains. In New Zealand and New Caledonia 
chrome iron occurs in veins, and it is an abundant ore in the 
Shetland Islands, as in Unst, Ac. 

Chrome iron exists as largo masses in some serpentines, 
especially those containing diallage, and sometimes as concretions 
through the same class of rock. From the decomposition of this 
rock it occasionally forms a wash or black sand on the sea shore, 
as in New Caledonia, in the same manner as titaniferous iron 
does in New Zealand. There are extensive deposits of chromite 
in Asia Minor. 

Serpentine generally contains ores of iron, but these always 
contain a few units per cent, of chromium, which interfere with 
the metallurgical treatment; although, chrome steel is now some- 
what largely manufactured, and is of especial value for the heads 
and dies of stamper batteries. 

Chromium is used chiefly in the state of chromate and 
bichromate of potash in dyeing, and also in the manufacture of 
oolours. 

Uranium. 

Pitchblende is a mineral which is usually massive, black, and 
with a pitchy appearance ; it is composed of the metal uranium 
and oxygen, and always contains lead, iron, <fcc. There are 
other uranium minerals, such as uranium mica, <kc., which 
have a characteristic yellowish-green colour, but pitchblende is 
the permanent ore in depth. 

It occurs in several lead mines in Germany, has been worked 
as the principal ore in a mine near Grampound Road, in 
Cornwall, and is found in some other deposits. It is used in 
the preparation of uranate of soda, which affords a pretty orange 
colour for painting porcelain and colouring glass, to which it 
imparts a greenish-yellow, foggy, or opaline appearance. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

Sulphur — Antimony — Arsenic — Bismuth* 

SULPHUH. 

Ik some districts sulphur occurs native, associated with gypsum, 
the most common of the sulphates. It is chiefly found in 
volcanic districts, such hs Sicily, Popocatepetl in Mexico, and 
White Island in New Zealand. It is also occasionally formed 
by the decomposition of pyrites, both in coal and metalliferous 
mines. Its varied applications class it as a raw product of 
primary importance. It is used for the manufacture of sulphuric 
acid, and for making gunpowder, and the property which it 
possesses of expanding on cooling makes it valuable for taking 
casts of medals, bas reliefs, <fcc. 

Arsenic. 

Native arsenic is rare, but occurs as an accessory mineral in 
some antimony and silver mines, in crystalline and schistose 
rocks ; and it is also found in the Kapanga gold mine in New 
Zealand. 

The two other arsenic minerals, orpiment and realgar, were 
amongst the earliest known mineral, their conspicuous colour, 
which rendered them valuable for the manufacture of paints, 
having attracted the attention of the ancients. 

Orpiment is a compound of sulphur and arsenic, and has a 
beautiful golden colour, with a nacreous lustre on the cleavage 
faces, while that on the fracture is dull or resinous. 

Realgar differs in composition from orpiment by containing 
Inore arsenic, and its colour is orange-red. It is often well 
crystallised, and is accompanied by orpiment, into which it 
changes on exposure. Realgar is found with orpiment and 
native arsenic in metalliferous veins, especially those of silver, 
gold, and lead, in Transylvania. It is also mentioned as occur* 
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ring in gypsum and dolomite, and both orpiment and realgar are 
often associated with products of volcanic eruption. 


TABLE OF SULPHUR AND ARSENIC MINERALS. 


Mineral. 

Compos- 

ition. 

Hard- 

neu. 

Specific 

Gravity. 

Streak. 

Remarks. 

Sulphur, 
Arsenic, . 

Orpiment, 
Realgar, . 

Native 

Do. 

S, As 

8, As 

14 24 
34 

14 

14 

0 

6 : 9 

3 48 

3 55 

1 

! 

1 

Yellow 
Orange- j 
red | 

! 

Yellow ; very brittle. 
Metallic lustre ; tin- 
white or grey. 
Orange-yellow, 
i Deep orange-red. 


Antimoxy. 

The only ore of antimony is the sulphide, known as antimony 
glance or stibnite, the oxides which occur with it being merely 
products of secondary formation, while native antimony is rare 
and occurs mostly with ores of silver, although it is found with 
gold in the Wentworth mine in New South Wales. 

Although stibnite resembles galena, it will be readily dis- 
tinguished by being easily fusible in the flame of a candle, by 
the white fumes evolved ; and by its form, which is generally 
that of elongated or fibrous crystals ; while galena is granular, 
or lamellar with cubical cleavages. In some tine-grained 
varieties, however, these differences disappear, and the fusibility 
and other blowpipe relictions have to be depended upon. 

It will be more difficult to decide if a mineral is an accidental 
mixture of galena and stibnite, because it might then be 
confounded with one of the rare minerals jamesonite, zmkanite, 
Ac., which are sulphides of antimony and had. 

Both of the oxides mentioned in the table occur either 
crystallised, flbrous, or earthy, and arc products of the deeom- 

e sition of stibnite, which they accompany in the deposits. 

asses and crystals of stibnite are sometimes found costed with* 
yellow substance, which is rather hard and infusible, and which 
also occurs ill flbrous masses or columnar grooved crystals, 
resembling fossil wood. This is probably another species of 
antimony ochre, differing slightly in composition from cenraatili. 

Antimony is generally found in quartz veins, sometimes 
associated with heavy spar. It is also said to occur with ; 
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iron in hods of Devonian age in Germany, where it is 
oaoMotod with veins of the same ore. 

Stibnite sometimes accompanies gold at Fichtelgebirga, and in 
the mines of the Thames in New Zealand, and is itself auriferous 
in Portugal, New South Wales, and elsewhere. Although many 
processes have been devised for treating ores of this nature, no 
great success has yet been attained. * 


TABLE OF ANTIMONY ORES. 



Compos- 

Metal. 

- 

Bwd 

Specific 


* 

Mineral. 

Per 

Streak. 

' Remarks. 


lUoa. 

cent. 

nets. 

Gravity. 

Native anti- 

A small 


31 

GG 

Tin-white 

Sometimes lead* 

many, 

propor- 
tion of 



blue bat gener- 
ally tin -whits. 


lead, sil- 
ver, and 







arsenic 






Stibnite, 

Sulphide 

71*7 

2 

4 6 

Ivoadgrey 

Striated prisms, 






or steel- 

fibrous masses 






grey 

or granular. 

Yalentinite, . 

Oxide 

83 

2-3 

5-5 

White 

White, yellowish, 







and brownish ; 







nacreous. 

Ccrvantite, . 

Oxide 

70 

4-5 

4 

Yellowish- 

Sulphur - yellow 






white to 

or nearly white, 




; 

i 


white . 

! 

sometimes red- 
dish-white. « 


Bismuth. 

Bismuth is a metal of rare occurrence in nature and, therefore^ 
although not used extensively, it hai hitherto commanded a good 
price; but mining on a large scale would soon overstock the 
market, and create a depression until new applications of the 
metal were found. 

Bismuth is not found, as a rule* in deposits by itself, but 
oeeus* in Europe with cobalt and nickel ores, and also with 
silver ores and galena; while in New South Wales it accom- 
panies tin and gold, in quartz in which molybdenite is also 
present 

The principal ores of bismuth are the native metal, of a tin- 
white rosy colour and very fusible ; and bismuthin# or 
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glance, which is the sulphide of bismuth. The oxide and 
carbonate of bismuth, known as bismuth ochre and bismuthite 
respectively, are generally found with the other ores by the 
decomposition of which they are formed ; they occur in the 
upper parts of the lodes. 

The easy fusibility of native bismuth, its brittleness when 
cold, and its white rosy colour are characters which serve to 
distinguish it readily. The sulphide, bismuthine, generally 
occurs iu small prisms or in a granular form, is easily sectile, 
and yields a smell of sulphur before the biow'pipe, leaving a 
palo yellow coating of oxide on charcoal. 

The oxide forms a yellow coating on the ores just mentioned, 
and is easily reduced on charcoal to metallic bismuth. The 
carbonate does not occur crystallised, and will be recognised 
easily by reduction on charcoal to metallic bismuth and by its 
solubility with effervescence in acids. The solution will give a 
white precipitate when distilled water is added to it. Carbonate 
of bismuth in small rounded lobbies of a yellowish colour is found 
in New South Wales in some alluvial tin deposits of the North. 

In the tin country of New South Wales, at Kingsgate, 
bismuth occurs in granite and altered slates. The line of 

! ‘unction of the two formations is well defined, and bismuth 
odes occur in the granite in proximity to this line, or not more 
than 400 yards from it. According to the late Mr. C. S. 
Wilkinson, these deposits are pipe veins or oval masses of 
quartz of variable thickness, descending in a more or less 
vertical direction in the granite, as though well-like caverns 
of very irregular shape had been formed in the granite and 
filled with quartz and metallic minerals. Molybdenite and 
mispickel occur in these veins as well as tin. The largest mass 
of native bismuth found weigh* d 30 lbs. 

North of Glen Innes, bismuth is associated with tin in quartz 
veins of an irregular character. These veins and masses traverse 
a fine-grained micaceous felsitic rock, which is surrounded by 
altered sedimentary beds. They sometimes form networks of 
veins and sometimes masses of quartz, one of wdiich at surface 
was 40 feet x 20 feet. Bismuth is here also associated with 
molybdenite, mispickel, and wolfiam, and in consequence of this 
last mineral being present the lodes can scarcely be profitably 
worked for tin. 

The bismuth ores proper — viz., bismuth glance and native 
bismuth — are always accompanied by the yellow earthy car- 
bonate and oxide, which are products of their alteration and 
decomposition. 
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TABLE OF BISMUTH OBES. 



0*11 |XI§- 

ition. 

i 

Metal. 

Hart! 

nc»s. 




Mineral. 

Per 

cent. 

S|>e4'inc 

Omvitjp. 

Streak 

Item ark * 

! Bismuth, 

Native 



9 7 


Brittle, becomes 
oxidised by ex- 
posure to air. 

; Biamuthine, . 

i 

Sulphide 

SI 

o 

t 

1 

0-5 

Shining 

1 

Bacillar or granu- 
lar^ sectile. 

| Bismuth ochre, 

Oxide 

| j 

72 S 


4 3 

! - 

Rartjiy -yellow. 

; BLamuthite, . 

i 

I 

Carbonate 

! 

75 

! 

4 4J 

1 

6 9 

| Greenish- 
grey to 
colour- 
less 

i 

Amorphous, yel- 
low, brittle. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

Combustible Minerals. 

The minerals included in this group are all varieties of osrbon 
or hydrocarbons, and are included in the following table : — 


TABLE OF CARBON MINERALS. 


Mineral. 

Character*. 

Hard 

nesa. 

Specific 

Gravity 

Remarks. 

Graphite, 

Nearly pure carbon 

1-2 

22 

Metallic lustre, infus- 
ible, soils the fingers. 

Anthracite, . 

Ooke 82 to 90 7. 

2-2J 

1*3-1 *7 

Semi- metallic lustre ; 
burns with difficulty. 

Coal, . 

Coke CO to 82 */. 

2-24 

1-2-17 

Lustre resinous; burns 
with bituminous smell. 

Cancel coal, . 

Yields large quan- 
tities of gas 


1 26 

Fracture conohoidal ; 
burns freely. 

'Lignite or 
| brown coal, 

Hydrous coal 

1-24 

*5- 1 *25 

Dark brown streak ; 
bums with a disagree- 
able smell. 

Torb&nito or 
kerosene 

•hale, 

Elaterite or 
mineral 
caoutchouc, 

Vol. Hydrocarbons 
60 to 80 7 C 


1*05-1-30 

Fracture conchoidal ; 
burns freely. 

Hydrocarbons — 
Carbon . 68 °/ 0 

Hydrogen 12*6 °/ 0 


*9-1*0 

Bums freely with bitu- 
minous smell. 

Osokerito or 
f mineral wax, 

Hydrocarbons— 
Carbon . . 85 °/ 9 

Hydrogen . 14 9 / 0 


*85-90 

i 

Like wax greasy; bums 
freely. 

J Petroleum, . 

Hydrocarbons — 
Carbon . . 84 °/ 0 

Hydrogen . 16 */ 0 


•70-90 

Bums with a peculiar 
smell. 

Amber, . 

Oxygenated hydro- 
carbons— 

Carbon . . 79 9 L 
Ga. . . . 217. 

2-2J 

IT 

Resinous, yellow ; elec- 
trio by friction ; burns 
with an aromaticsmelL 

Asphaltum, . 

Oxygenated hydro- 
carbons — 

Carbon . . 76 */ # 

G« . . . 227. 

*2 

1*2 

Easily fusible; streak 
black or brown ; burns 
with a smoky flame 
and a bituminous smelL . 


N, B .— Percentages vary, but those given are fairly typical. 
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TUmimid is tbs purest form of carbon. It is combustible, but 
requires great beat to burn it ; and, being the most valuable of 
our gems, as well as the hardest substance in nature, is more 
pr o perly considered in this book with the gems or stones harder 
than quarts. 

The diamond, graphite, anthracite, the coals, lignites, and, 
lastly, wood and other vegetable matter all form carbonic acid 
when burned ; but from some of them hydrogen and its com- 
pounds, especially hydrocarbons, are also evolved, a regular 
series thus existing through the bituminous and oannel coals to 
the true hydrocarbon minerals, such as petroleum and mineral 


wax. 

Next to the diamond in purity comes graphite or piumbago, 
which is found in the earliest and most highly metamorphosed 
formations, where it represents the vegetation of those times, 
which has, under pressure, lost nil it volatile constituents, and 
been also rendered schistose by metamorphic action. It is very 
valuable when pure and massive, and its wide application in the 
manufacture of lead pencils and crucibles is well known. It 
will be readily recognised by comparing it with the lead of 
pencils. Inferior qualities have to be thoroughly washed, 
prepared, and piessed, while pure varieties can be sawn in 
their natural state. 

Goals. — Coal seams, as already pointed out, are formed from 
vegetable matter ; but it was while the deposition of the various 
sandstones, Ac., which overlie them, was going on t,hat the char- 
acter of the carbonaceous deposits first began to change ; great 
weight was put upon them, in the first instance, by the overlying 
rooks and thus they became solidified, and, by means of this 
pressure, and the heat induced by pressure, chemical action set 
in, which had the effect of slowly driving off the more volatile 
constituents of the coals. Water and various hydrocarbons were 
driven off, and the carbonaceous beds, which at first very nearly 
approximated to the composition and character of wood, were by 
degrees changed into coal. 

This process of carbonisation is, however, by no means com- 
plete, except in a very few instances ; and it is chiefly by the 
state of change that has been effected that the coals are classified 
as follows : — * 


Hydrous coals containing over 
10 per cent, of water, 


Lignite. 
Brown coal. 
Pitch coal. 


Anhydrous coals containing lees 
than 10 per eent. of water, 


Cannel coal. 

Steam and household wt l 

Aathraeite. 
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Those coals which contain over 10 per cent of water have 
suffered less change than the others, and they have many dis- 
advantages as compared with the anhydrous varieties. These 
hydrous coals are sub-divided, by their physical characters, into 
lignites , brown coals , and pitch coals ; but it is very hard to draw 
a clear and distinct line between them. Thick deposits of brown 
coal are found in various localities ; at Lai Lai, in Victoria, the 
beds are 150 feet thick and are covered with basalt ; and in New 
Zealand extensive deposits are mined both in the north and 
south, the seam at the Miranda colliery being 55 feet thick. 

When the better class of these hydrous coals are first taken 
from a mine, they would frequently puzzle any but an experienced 
observer to distinguish them from the true coals. They have a 
compact structure, are black and shining, and in many other ways 
bear a strong resemblance to the true coals. If, however, they be 
left exposed to the air for some time one has no difficulty in dis- 
tinguishing them, for they begin to lose their water, and, in doing 
so, crack in all directions and then fall to pieces. This being the 
case long transport is impossible, and the employment of the 
coal must be purely local ; moreover, it must be burned as soon 
as it is raised from the mine as stacking on the ground will 
reduce its value. 

These hydrous coals, however, are of considerable value where 
true coals are not obtainable, and will even compete very favour- 
ably with them when the true coals have to be brought from a 
distance; but they have another disadvantage from the occur- 
rence of water in their composition — viz., that the water is not 
only unable to supply any heat itself, but requires a certain 
amount of heat to convert it into steam ; and for this reason, 
where both classes of coal are readily obtainable, it is frequently 
preferable to employ an inferior class of anhydrous coal rather 
than the best lignite, brown or pitch coal. 

The anhydrous coals, as before stated, may be divided into 

Anthracite or non -bituminous coal, 

Cannel or highly bituminous coal, 

Steam or household or less bituminous coal, 

and many other sub-divisions are also made to which it is not 
necessary to call attention. 

Anthracite is coal in which the process of carbonisation has 
been pushed to its greatest extent. It never contains less than 
80 per cent, of carbon, and is frequently almost entirely com- 
posed of it. Anthracite does not soil the fingers, and is of a 
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glossy blmck appearance ; it is difficult to kindle, but in burning 
gives off an intense heat with little or no smoke. From the 
difficulty in burning it is not so well adapted for household con- 
sumption as the free burning coals, although it is largely used in 
America for that purpose. It is principally employed in smelting 
metals and raising steam. 

Cannel Coal , again, does not soil the fingers, but in other 
respects differs materially from anthracite. It has received the 
name of cannel from the property it possesses of burning readily 
with a flame like a candle. It is highly bituminous or contains 
a large proportion of volatile matter, and is principally employed 
in the manufacture of gas. Although other coals ^re also 
employed for gasmaking, the quantity of gas obtained from them 
is generally less than, and the quality always inferior to, that 
made from cannel. 

The ordinary or household coals may be variously subdivided 
according to the properties which each possess, but the only one 
of importance is between the caking ana non-caking coals. 

Caking Coals are those from which, in burning, there exudes 
a black bituminous substance which cements the coal together, 
in the fire, into a pasty mass. This class of coal is the one from 
which coke is chiefly made, and is also used both for domestic 
purposes and for raising steam. The other, or non caking coals , 
do not run together when heated, and are of a more free burning 
character. 

Jet is a variety of coal, is black, and takes a good .polish, it 
is of value for the manufacture of ornaments, such as crosses, 
earrings, kc. The most imj>ortant deposit known is that ot the 
Jurassic coal measures, near Whitby, in Yorkshire, where two 
qualities are found, one very hard and valuable, another softer 
and of leas value. 

The bog oak of Ireland must not be confounded with jet j it 
is simply wood impregnated with iron, and occurs in swampa 
where iron ore is forming at the present day. 

The name of jet is commonly given to black glass beads and 
glass jewellery, but these are not likely to be mistaken for the 
genuine article. Jet is much lighter and not so brittle as glass, 
but its origin does not appear to be well understood. It is 
described by some authors as a viriety of lignite, but it is 
anhydrous, and is generally associated with cannel coal ; it is 
very probably a fossil gum. Jet occurs in the Hartley Vale and 
m Joadia Creek shale mines in New South Wales, as thin seams 
which have no great lateral extension. 
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Potwolsum. 

Pvtrolnzm is composed of hydrocarbon**, and it found in 
snooks of all ages, sometime* in subterranean reservoirs of great 
waetent 

In Pennsylvania, sandstones saturated with oil. form the 
Tesorvoir, and these sandstones appear to be lenticular in form, 
and of varying texture, sometimes passing into conglomerates. 
Hie following facts appear to have been ascertained with 
reference to the Pennsylvania oil region. 

1. The thicker the cover the more the oil. large accumulations 
Joeing seldom found under light covers. 

3. The coarser and more open the sand the more the oil. 

3. The sandstones buried in shales must form the reservoir. 

4. Underlying shales must exist which form the source of the 

-oil. 

In the Ohio district the Trenton limestone, which is struck 
at a depth of from 1100 to 2200 feet below’ the surface, and is 
c ov ered by 400 to 1000 feet of shales, appears to be both 
the producer and reservoir. The principal accumulations, both 
of oil and gas, are always in the uppermost beds of the limestone, 
and generally not more than 20 or 30 feet below its upper 
surface. The oil rock continues to a lower level, but below the 
oil the rock is charged with brine containing unusual quantities 
of chloride of calcium and magnesium ; w hen this is struck the 
well is frequently lost, although it is sometimes possible to ping 
it near the bottom. 

The limestone appears to be quite porous in parts, but this 
porosity seems to be due to dolomitisation, the change having 
resulted in recrystallisation which has left innumerable micro- 
scopic cavities in which the oil has accumulated. 

There appears to be no doubt that petroleum has been derived 
from organic matter and much more largely from vegetable than 
animal substances ; it has, moreover, been produced in most 
oases at the normal rock temperature, and is not a product of 
destructive distillation of bituminous ahales. 

Where flat anticlines exist, the paying wells ore almost always 
on the domes, whether these be the main ones or those of 
smaller elevation situated at points in the synclines. This is 
still move the case with gas wells, and where gas and oil have 
ham ^struck at other points they are, very generally, soon over- 
^ power e d by salt water. 

Petroleum has generally been found in consequence of a 
discovery of inflammable gas, sometimes escaping from fissures 
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In 41 m surface of the .ground, end, in other cases, struck when 
sinking wells. In some instances this gas occurs in vast 
quantities, and has been used extensive)? for heating and light- 
ing purposes. 

The discovery of indications, however, affords very little 
information as to the beet localities for sinking wells, and in 
the early days of an oil field there is a great deal of chance in 
the location of a site. When, however, several bore holes have 
keen put down, information is gained which serves as a guide, 
and fewer mistakes are likely to be mode. 

Some oil-bearing rocks, such as the Boghead mineral or tor* 
banite of Scotland, and the similar oil-faring shale o j New* 
South Wales seem to have been formed in a similar manner to 
coal, but under different conditions. 

The last rock, known as kerosene shale” occurs in lenticular 
beds of considerable extent in the coal measures and probably 
differs only from coal itself by lx*ing composed of the remains 
of swamp plants, which have undergone decomposition under 
water, in special conditions capable of preserving most of the 
gases If microscopical examination does not detect any organic 
structure as in coal, it is most likely because the water plants 
were of a much softer nature than those which formed the 
ooal, and that the cells have been completely destroyed by 
fermentation. 

An abundant source of petroleum is to be found in the oil- 
bearing schists, or, as they are sometimes incorrectly termed, 
bituminous schists. According to Dufresnoy the oil in those 
schists originates from the decomposition of animals, especially 
fishes, the fossil remains of which are abundantly found ; but 
this, if true in one instance, can hardly be considered as uni- 
versally correct. Petroleum occurs in different formations, from 
the carboniferous to the tertiary. 

Mineral wax or ozokerite is a solid petroleum containing from 
14 to 15 per cent, of hydrogen, whilst petroleum contains 10 to 
17 per cent. 

Mineral caoutchouc or elaterite contains still less hydrogen, 
from 12*3 to 13'3 per cent, than mineral wax. It is found with 
lead ore and calcite at Oastleton in Derbyshire, and in coal mines 
near Mantes in France, and also in Mkssachussets. A similar 
mineral has been found in the Coorong Lagoons of South 
Australia and named Ooorongite. 

m The bitumens contain 10 *3 per cent, of oxygen and hydrogen, 
and when bitumen regularly impregnates rocks of somewhat 
i composition, such as limestones, it forms a material 
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which is highly prised for footpaths, flagstones, «tc. For that 
purpose it is crushed to powder, melted, and used either with or 
without additional sand and pebbles. When refined in powder 
it can be set dry and agglomerated with hot irons. 

Amber is a mineral resin and, like the bitumens, contains 
about 10*5 per cent, of oxygen and nearly the same proportion 
of hydrogen. It resembles kauri gum very closely, and ora** 
ruents are made of that substance to imitate amber, but they are 
more brittle than the genuine article. Amber, as well as kauri 
gum and other resins, has exuded from trees, and is frequently 
found fossilised in lignites of Tertiary age. 


CHATTER XVIII. 

GENERAL HINTS REGARDING PROSPECTING. 

Having now described the modes of occurrence of minerals 
which are most common, and the means which are best adapted 
for distinguishing one mineral from another, it only remains to 
give & brief summary of the operations which are necessary for 
the prospector to adopt for the discovery and tracing of ores, 
together with such development as may fairly be expected of 
him, before the discovery is in such a state as to induce capital- 
ists to provide sufficient money to open the mine. 

The student nmy expect some hints regarding the outfit he 
will require and the operations he will have to undertake, but 
there is little that can be said which will be of much use to him. 
With the exception of the few blowpipe accessories which have 
been enumerated, a compass, and a small prospecting pick, he 
will be aide to secure any equipment he may find necessary at 
the nearest store, from which he also obtains his provisions ; and 
so he will avoid being encumbered with tools, tents, <fcc., until he 
has actual need of them. 

Equally is it the case that no description of the methods of 
sinking shafts and driving levels will be of much use to the 
student w ho proposes to w ork in a practical manner, for a week’s 
residence in a mining camp will afford him more information on 
these subjects than he could obtain by reading, and he will 
generally find it to his advantage to do a little work on a claim 
before starting out to prospect on his own account. 

It may be well to recapitulate a few points which have been 
already alluded to in the foregoing pages. 

Metals and minerals may be found either associated with the 
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rooks in which the? wore originally deposited, in which case they 
are called M mineral deposits, " or, having been worn away by the 
action of the weather and transported by running water, they 
may occur associated with gravels and sand in existing streams 
or buried river channels, in which case they are spoken of as 
4t alluvial deposits.” 

The metals and minerals that are found in alluvial deposits 
are few in number, and for all practical purposes may be limited 
to gold, platinum, tinstone, and gems, although certain rare 
minerals, such as osmiridium, are also found now and then. 

Owing, however, to the great value of the minerals mentioned 
above which are found in alluvial deposits, and the fact that a 
very large proportion of the gold which has been won Quring 
historical times has been obtained under these conditions, 
alluvial deposits demand very careful attention. They are of 
the greater importance to the prospector because, in many cases, 
alluvial gold and tin ire found under conditions which require no 
capital to work them, and, consequently, immediate returns can 
be obtained when the discovery has been made. 

These alluvial deposits have been described under the chapter 
devoted to this subject, but some remarks regarding prospecting 
for them will be of value, and it must be understood that it is 
assumed that the district leing prospected has not been pre- 
viously tested. 

River beds and creeks should l>e carefully examined, a pick 
and a shovel, a tin dish, and a largo knife being all the equip* 
raent necessary. In the first place, the gravels of the streams 
should he washed carefully with the object of determining 
whether any gold at all exists. Next, certain beaches along the 
course of the stream should bo selected (see p. 132) and shallow 
pits sunk through them until bed rock is met with, and all the 
material raised should be panned, bearing in mind that the best 
gold is generally found on the bed rock. 

A further test should he made by carefully following up the 
stream, especially when it is low, and cleaning out with a knife 
all crevices in the rocks in which gravel and sand have accumu- 
lated, and this should all be panned. In some cases, very large 
quantities of gold have been saved by prospectors in a short 
time from “ ere vicing ” in this manners 

In certain dry countries, as, for instance, in Western Australia, 
the rainfall is not sufficient to carry the gold broken down from 
# t be reefs for any distance. In such cases there are flats of 
greater or less extent in which gold occurs through the surface 
soil for a depth of a few feet. 



Where sufficient water is available to wash these de pos its * 
very good returns can frequently be made, and, indeed, a large 
quantity of gold has been saved by “ dry blowing.” Tka mesa 
primitive system adopted is, after the larger stones have been* 
screened out, to bold one dish shoulder high, and gradually pour 
the auriferous sand into another dish on the ground, the wind 
blowing away the lighter particles and allowing the heavier gold 
to fall into the dish. This operation has to be repeated seventh 
times ; but it will be evident that by this method of treatment 
a good deal of gold must be lost, and also that s hat gold is saw ed 
cannot be properly cleaned ; so that water will be required for 
the final operation. 

Deposits of this class are most usually discovered, in the first 
instance by nuggets of gold being picked up accidentally on the 
surface, but when one or two of these have been found, pro- 
specting by dry blowing is often resorted to over considerable 

areas. 

These surface deposits must necessarily exist in the vicinity 
only of the reefs or lodes from which they have been shed, and 
their occurrence affords considerable inducement to prosfiect for 
reefs in the immediate neighbourhood ; but the gold which is* 
found in rivers and streams does not necessarily point to the 
close proximity of the reefs from which it was derived ; still leas 
does the occurrence of alluvial gold in buried river beds indicate 
the proximity of reefs. 

It is very difficult to enunciate any rules for prospecting for 
these buried deposits, but a careful prospector will often notice 
that a river or stream which he is testing, appears at certain 
points to have altered its course ; having, in fact, found it easier 
to cut a channel in a different direction to that which it originally 
followed, it has done so leaving its former channel, with the* 
gravels and Bauds it had deposited, high and dry. 

In cases such us this, it is generally worth wliile to a ink 
prospecting shafts through the gravels until bed rock is reached; 
and, if the first is not successful, others should he sunk towards* 
the deeper part of the channel as defined by the inclination of 
the bed rock where it is met with. There are, of course, com- 
paratively few prizes and many blanks in prospecting such as* 
this, but the value of the deposits found at times, offers induce* 
ments to prospectors t > continue trying, even when but small 
success has attended their earlier efforts. 

Perhaps the most important point with which the alluvial pro* 
specter has to make himself acquainted, is what value of gr o u nd ? 
will pay him to work, and as regard* thien 
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w&rthcau be given in a book, seeing that conditions vary in each 
particular case. He will, however, very quickly discover hair 
much gold he can extract in a day with the means at his com- 
mand ; and, comparing this with the cost of living and die time 
ha has had to expend in sinking his shafts ; taking into con- 
sideration, moreover, the amount of ground that ho is able to 
hold in compliance with the laws of the country, and the area 
that can he worked from each shaft : he will be enabled to form 
* very accurate idea of what the claim is worth to him. 

There are many cases in which the amount of gold found ia 
not sufficient to pay the individual miner ta work, but in which, 
if concessions of a large area can 4>o obtained, and a water supply 
can be secured sufficient for all requirements, a juilicirAis ex- 
penditure of capital for working on a large scale will frequently 
well repay the cost. Under most favourable conditions, with 
practically unlimited water and a sufficient space for the depusi* 
tion of tailings, as low returns as 2Jd. per cubic yard oan be 
made to pay handsomely. 

The occurrence of alluvial gold or tinstone leads the prospector 
to examine the country for the reefs from which these have Wen 
shed, and a careful study of the conditions which prevail will 
afford much information. In tin? rise of surface deposits, it ia 
evident that the country in the immediate vicinity should be 
examined; but where the alluvial deposit has been found in the 
beds of existing streams or old river channels, it is equally ob- 
vious that it may have travelled a long distance from its parent 
reef Under these conditions it is necessary to find out whether 
the alluvial deposits that have Wen worked are of primary or 
secondary origin ; whether, in fact, they have Wen broken 
directly from a reef and has© not travelled very far ; or whether 
they have only been sufficiently enriched, by natural sluicing of 
poor drifts in cross drainage chaunels, to enable them to be 
worked to advantage. 

In the latter case, the occurrence of alluvial material is no 
guide wliatever as to the vicinity of reefs ; but in the former 
case the stream should be carefully followed towards its source, 
and the gravel panned from time to time to test how far up 
stream the gold or tin exists. 

So soon as the amount of tin or gold falls off appreciably, the 
hills on either side of the stream should be examined, which, if 
they are barren, can easily be done ; while, if they are covered 
with, soil and timber, it will W necessary to sink shallow pile or 
cut trenches in order to lay bare any reefs or lodes which may 
i iffe : the soil cut ia these shafts an 1 trenches should also b# 
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punned constantly in order to prove whether the right direction 
is being followed. 

When pieces of copper, lead, zinc, manganese, or other ores are 
found in river beds or on the surface they should be traced in 
the same manner, always following them up stream as long as 
any pieces of them can be found ; and, afterwards, the hills 
should be examined until the lode or other deposit is discovered 
from which they have been broken. 

It is, of course, often the case that, notwithstanding all the 
care that is exercised in tracing broken mineral to its source, no 
deposits of value are found ; and it is equally true that most of 
the important mines of the world lm\e been discoveied by 
accident; and in many cases by people who have been quite 
ignorant and wholly unversed in the value of ores. Even, how- 
ever, if this is the case, an accurate knowledge of the nature of 
ores and the ability to recognise those which are worthy of 
attention, places the trained prospector at a considerable ad- 
vantage, and enables him to utilise chance discoveries made by 
others who are not so qua) i tied. 

An outcrop of mineral having been found, further investiga- 
tions are necessary to prove the nature of the deposit. The 
strike having been determined, in the case of a lode, it is first 
advisable to test it along the surface at various points to prove 
its continuity and comparative richness at different points. 
Bearing in mind what has already been stated regarding the 
existence of shoots of ore, it must not be assumed, because a 
lode is rich where found, that it will be equally so at all points 
Where it is intersected ; and equally, because a lode is poor 
where first discovered, there is no reason to suppose that further 
surface prospecting along its course way not disclose parts in 
which valuable mineral occurs. 

It will be within the knowledge of every prospector, even 
of those with but limited experience, that when a lode has been 
discovered which carries valuable mineral at its outcrop, other 
claims are marked out along the course of the lode at either end 
of the prospector’s claim. While this is a perfectly legitimate 
undertaking, it must be borne in mind that these “ position 
blocks” have only a prospective value until the continuity of the 
lode has been proved, and until it has, moreover, been demon- 
strated, that it also contains in the ground secured, mineral of 
sufficient value to pay for extraction. 

When surface-prospecting has given as much information as 
possible, some sinking ana driving should be undertaken to 
prove the continuity and value of the deposit in depth, and bote 
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ii it important to emphasise the fact that a prospector's business 
is to prove, at as small an expense as possible, the value of his 
disco very, and not to prepare a mine for the ultimate cheapest 
method of extracting the ore. It is the more important to insist 
upon this point, because in numberless cases, a lode having been 
discovered on the surface, the prospector sinks one or more 
vertical shafts ; so located as to strike the lode, if it continues 
downwards, at a depth of, say, 100 feet from the surface, the 
shaft being sunk through barren country rock, and proving 
nothing whatever until the lode is intersected ; and, even then, 
it is only proved at the actual point of intersection, where it may 
be abnormally rich on the one hand, or on the other so pinched 
and poor as to offer but little inducement for further work ; 
many good properties have been abandoned by the original 
prospectors owing to this having happened. 

To acquire the greatest amount of information at. the minimum 
cost, the point should t>e selected on the surface where the reef 
is at its best, and, having determined the extent along the 
strike, as nearly as possible, which carries payable mineral, the 
shaft should be placed about the centre and sunk on the under- 
lay to a depth of 100 feet, or less, if the water level is reached 
sooner; and, from the bottom, levels should be driven along the 
course of the lode as long as the mineral is of sufficient value to 


It will be seen that by these means a block of ground can 
be cheaply opened, in which a certain quantity of ore can be 
measured and sampled, and an accurate idea of its value obtained. 
In measuring up quartz it is usual to estimate 13 cubic feet to 
the ton, in the solid, so that a vein 3 feet wide proved to a 
depth of 100 feet, and for 100 feet along its line of strike would 

. . 100 x 100 x 3 o oa 7 

contain ~~ = 2,307 tons. 

1 o 


The stone should be sampled every few feet and taken from 
wall to wall in order to arrive at a fair estimate of its value. 

In following up other minerals than gold, it must be borne in 
mind, that many of them have a tendency to decompose when 
exposed to the action of the weather, and, consequently, that 
the nature of the ore at the outcrqp may be very different to 
what will be found in depth. Copper ores, for instance, are 
very liable to decompose and, forming sulphates which are 
# soluble, to be carried away in solution by running water. Aj 
most oopper ores are associated with a greater or less quantity 
of iron (see p. 165), the outcrops of copper lodes are very fre- 
quently represented by a porous ironstone, which is called 
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“gososn,” mud no sign of copper is found until same depth has 
been rank. Generally speaking, an outcrop of porous gossan 
may he looked upon as a very good indication for mineral in depth; 
whereas, a dense ironstone seldom leads to rich deposits of other 
mineral below. 

There are certain points regarding the nature of the rocks which 
should be borne in mind ; for instance, tinstone is never found 
a* any great distance from the junction of granite with some 
other rock, generally slate (see p. 175); moreover, the class of 
granite in which tinstone occurs, is almost invariably one in 
which white mica forms an important constituent of the rock. 
Copper ores are in most cases associated with rocks of a dark 
green colour, such as diorite, <fcc., and some very lar^e and 
important irregular deposits are associated with serpentine (see 
p. 169). Lead ores are largely associated with limestone forma- 
tions, ss also sire ores of sine ; but, while all these points are 
worthy of attention, they must not be taken ss forming any 
invariable rules. 

Many of the irregular deposits to which attention has been 
drawn in the earlier pages of this book are of great value, and 
oertain of the rarer minerals, such, for instance, as sulphide of 
bismuth and native bismuth are found in these deposits. A few 
remarks regarding the work of prospecting these will be of 
importance. 

These irregular deposits are not only irregular in their mode 
of occurrence, but vary indefinitely both in size and shape ; so 
that no one by surface indications is able to form any opinion 
regarding their extent it is even more important in testing 
these deposits when an outcrop has been found, than it is in the 
ease of a reef, to follow them carefully in the workings. Any 
drives or shafts which may be commenced should follow the 
direction of the ore, no matter how crooked this may be, as at 
will be quite time enough to sink vertical shafts to work the ore, 
after its extent has been proved as far as possible by these pro- 
specting works. To sum up the question of development work 
which should be undertaken by prospectors, it may be said, 
* When the ore has been found, follow it ! ” 

There are a number of minerals of value which hardly come 
oder the heading of ores, such, for instance, as the noa-metaltid 
minerals which are used for industrial purposes. Amongst three 
may he mentioned witherite or carbonate of baryta, apatite or 
phosphate of lime, alunite or alumstone, floor spar, and Bcbee&te 
or tmmstofce sf lime, all of which are valuable if found in con- 
oMonddfi Quantities and m easily accessible positions. Xverf 
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the better varieties of marble, gypsum, and lithographic atone, 
which occur as rock* ; are worth j of tome attention when well 
fliteated end of good quality ; and deport* of ironstone, chromite, 
or manganese ores are all of value, if situated in positions which 
enable them to be shipped at low prioes, and if they are 
sufficiently rich, say over 50 per cent, of the metal or chromic 
acid, to allow of their ready sale. The question of locality, 
however, is one which enters largely into the value of deposits 
such ss these, and the best deposit of manganese with a long 
land carriage would be valueless and not worthy the attention of 
the prospector. In localities difficult of access, none but the most 
valuable ores are worthy of attention ; and, generally £ peaking, 
it is only in the pursuit of gold or gems that such districts are 
likely to be prospected 

Nothing need be added to what has already been said regard- 
ing gems. They are nearly always found in alluvial drills, 
indeed, the diamond has only been traced to its parent rook in 
S. Africa. In prospecting any alluvial drifts it thus becomes 
a matter of importance to carefully e xamine any of the heavier 
stones found in panning, to see whether any of these valuable 
minerals exist. 


Gold and silver frequently occur under conditions which 
render it impossible to recognise them, and estimate their value, 
except by assay. Gold, for instance, is very frequently associated 
with pyrites, and, where this is suspected, it is better to roast the 
dnely crushed ore as long as any smell of burning sulphur can be 
detected, after which the gold can generally be seen in the pan ; 
but it is necessary even then to assay the ore to determine what 
quantity of gold is present. 

What has been said about gold is even more applicable to 
silver, for this metal seldom occurs in a native state, but is 
gun can fly associated with galena or other lead ores, or with grey 
oopper ; although, of course, there are important deposits iu 
which chlorides, sulphides, antimonides, Ac., of silver occur. No 


estimate of the value of an argentiferous galena can be formed, 
e x c ept by assaying ; consequently, all ores of this class should be 

•o tested. 


The practice of assaying gold-bearing quarts, as a general rule, 
is not to be advocated ; as the returns are generally misleading, 
owing to the difficulty of taking average samples, and the fact 
ttot toe gold is never equally disseminated through the stone, 
tot oecacrs in grains, strings, Ac*, the rest of the stone being 
absolutely ba rre n. JLn sampling pyriioas ores or lodes carrying 
gstos, tor purposes of assay ; indeed, in sampling any use with 
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the object of nuking chemical teat* regarding it* content*, it hi 
necessary to take as large samples as possible. These should be 
taken from all parts of the lode exposed, and, after having broken 
the large sample thus obtained to an uniform size, the material 
should be well mixed and quartered, that part selected being 
crushed finer again ; and so on, until the last lot from which 
the sample for assay is taken should be reduced to powder. In 
sampling an ore in which the percentage of pyrites is compara- 
tively small, it is frequently better to crush a fair quantity of it 
fine ; and, having taken a weighed quantity, to concentrate by 
panning, and only to assay the concentrates. Of course, if this 
udone the weight of the concentrates obtained must be taken, 
and the assay results apportioned to the whole ore. 

The methods of tracing coal have been so fully dealt with 
elsewhere (see p. 81), that it is hardly necessary to make any 
further remarks on the subject. It, therefore, only remains to 
recapitulate as briefly as possible a few hints for the guidance of 
prospectors. 

It is obviously necessary that some attention should be 
devoted to mineralogy, not in the sense of distinguishing all 
the numerous varieties of minerals which exist, but the 
prospector should be able, by simple blowpipe tests, and some 
knowledge of their physical characters, to recognise with 
accuracy the more important and common minerals. Whenever 
he finds a mineral which he cannot recognise himself, it is 
always worth while keeping & specimen, and noting whence it 
came, for subsequent determination. 

He should also make a study of the associations of minerals, 
noting the usual combinations which occur, and which have been 
alluded to through this book. The minerals which may be 
mistaken one for the other should also be carefully studied, and 
the test* which serve to distinguish them. The natures of the 
different classes of rock are also of importance, and every 
possible information should be stored in his mind regarding the 
minerals which occur associated with them in other localities ; 
and, finally, bo much stratigraphical geology should be known 
as to impress upon him the fact that the age of the rocks in a 
new locality has nothing whatever to do with their mineral 
contents. 

Above all other things, however, the prospector must be 
practical, and must avoid forming theories until he has sufficient 
grounds from actual observation to support them. JJe must < 
test his ground carefully, and examine all the details, which bear 
upon the question, dispassionately, with the object in view oi 
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proving to himself whether, or no, any discovery he has made 
possesses the elements of a successful mine, if followed up. It is 
always an unpleasant thing to relinquish an undertaking which 
has been commenced ; but it is much better to do this at once, 
when it is apparent that it will not pay, than to continue working 
an unprofitable affair. 

The prospector has always to be careful not to deceive himself 
and not to be led to conclusions which he desires to form, if they 
are not supported by facts ; and this is perhaps the most difficult 
lesson of all which he has to learn, and one which is sometimes 
never learnt satisfactorily. . It should therefore be always 
remembered that, although every prospector must be sanguine of 
success, bis hopes must be tempered by judgment. 




GLOSSARY 


Atssnsu* • • 

Acid, . 


Amfoun, . 


Adamantinv. 


Advlamll. . 


AiiAtrm^ . 


Aggregation, 


Alabavccks, 


Alabaster, . 


Alette, . 


Alkali**, . 


Allophamb, . 


Alluvial, . 


AxwurDfsra, * 


Alum, . 


Alum ik a. 


Aluminium, . 


Alunitb, 


Amalgam, . 


Amalgamation, . 


Ambthctt, 


Ammraom , . 


AMfumoun, 


Amygdaloid*, 


Akaloocx, . 


Akamxmts, . 


Andalusftm,. 



Reduced to powder 

A body containing hydrogen, which hyd r o gen 
may bo replaced by a metal * 

A variety ol hornblende, see p. 00. 

Diamonddik*. 

Silicate of alumina and potash ; a variety of 
orthoclas*. 

Silica — mixtures of chalcedony ia layers wills 
jasper, amethyst, or quarts. 

A coherent group. 

Sulphide of manganese. 

Hydrous sulphate of lime— a compact form cl 
gypsum. 

Silicate of alumina and soda ; a felspar. 

Hydrates of potassium, sodium, lithium, and 
ammonium. 

Hydrous silicate of alumina ; a hardened clay. 

Matter recently washed together by the action 
of water. 

Noble garnet 

A sulphate of alumina and either potash, soda, 
ammonia, magnesia, or iron ; soluble in w a ter . 

Oxide of aluminium. 

A metallic element. 

Sulphate of alumina and potash ; a source of alum. 

A silver ore consisting of diver and mercury. 

intimate mixture ; used to describe the absorp- 
tion of gold by mercury and the methods ol 
sdBsctmg tine absorption. 

A fossd gum. 

Silica ; a purple variety of quartz. 

Haring no definite crystalline form or structure. 

Hornblende feck. 

Small almond-shaped vesicular cavities in certain 
igneous rock% partly or entirely filled wfctk 
rther minerals* 

Hydrous silicate of alumina and soda ; snoBta 

A variety of basalt of medium texture* 

A silicate of alumina. 
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AuomiTx, . 

Amolesite, . 
Anhydrite, . , 

Anhydrous, . 
ANNABEnGITE, 

A north me, . 
Anthracite, . 
Anticline, . . 

Antimonidw, 
Antiiiont, . 
Apatite, 
Apophtllitk, 

Aquamarine, 

Aqueous Rocks, . 

Aragonite, . 
Archjean, . 
Argentiferous, . 
Argentite, . 
Arkoak, 
Arqukritk, . 
Arseniates, . 
Arsenic, 
Arsenides, . 
Asbestos, 

Abphaltum, . 
Auoite, . 
Auriferous, . 
Axurite, . • 

Bacillar, 

Backs, . 

Back Leads, 

Banded Veins, • 

Banket, 

Barren, 

Barytes, 

Barytocalcite, . 
Basalt, 


GLOSSARY. 

. An igneous rock composed at some glamy matter, 
planodiM felspar sad bornbleads or augita, 
and sometimes quarts sad magnetite. 

. Sulphate of lead* 

. Sulphate of lime. 

. Without water in its composition. 

Arseniate of nickel. 

Silicate of alumina and lime ; a felspar. 

A non -bituminous ooaL 

. A saddle back ; applied to strata when bent like 
the roof of a house. 

Combinations of antimony with metals. 

. A metallic element 

. A phosphate of lime. 

A hydrous silicate of lime with potassium fluoride; 
a zeolite. 

A silicate of alumina and glucina ; a variety of 
beryl. 

Rocks that have been deposited in water, whether 
as sediment or by chemical precipitation. 

. Rhombic carbonate of lime. 

♦ Pre-Cambrian rocks- see G&Aogical TabU . 

. Silver bearing. 

. Sulphide of silver. 

A rock formed by the disintegration of granite. 

A silver ore consisting of silver and mercury. 

Compounds of arsenic acid with bases. 

. A metallic element 

Compound of arsenic with metals. 

. A white variety of hornblende in long flexible 
filaments. 

. A mineral resin. 

A silicate of lime, magnesia, and iron. 

. Gold bearing. 

. Blue carbonate of copper. 

. Grouped in bundles like sticks. * 

The ground between a level in a mine and the 
next workings above, or the surface. 

. A term applied to black sand “ leads * on coast 
lines which are above high water marie. 

. Veins made up of layers of different minerals 
parallel with the walla. 

Auriferous conglomerates cemented together 
with quarts. 

. Not containing mineral of value. 

. Sulphate of baryta. 

. Carbonate of baryta and lime. 

. A volcanic rock ; see page 9. 
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Bam, . 
Battery, 

BEDDED VEIN*, 

Bbddinc s 
B io Rock, . 


Bnw, .... 
Bistl, .... 
Bfonrmt, 

Bismuth, 

Bismuth Glance or) 
Bismuth ink, j 
Bismuth Ochre, . 
Bismuth me, . 

Bitumen, 

Bituminous, . 

Black Band Ironston 




Black Jack, 

Black Sand Beaches, 


Blende, 

Bloodstone, 

Blowpipe, 

Boghead Mineral, 


Boracitk, 

Borax, . 

Boring, 

Bornite, 

Botrtoidal, 

Bottom, 

Bournonite, 

Bbaunite, 

Brazilian Emerald, 
„ Sapphire, 
Breccia, 

Brjothauftite, . 
Brine, . 

Bromarg trite, . 
Bromide, 

Bromine, 

Bbonxite, . 
Brookite, . 


Com pounds which are converted imho «h> by |h# 
action of acids. 

A machine for crushing ores. 

Veins running parallel with the strata in which 
they occur, both in strike and dip. 

Stratification ; the arrangement of strata in layer* 
Onmf>act rock underlying looee or incoherent 
strata, such as alluvial <Te|>osita 
The thinner subdivisions of sedimentary rocks. 

A silicate of alumina and glucina. 

Magnesian iron mica. 

A metallic element 

Sulphide of bismuth. 

Oxide of bismuth 

Hydrous carbonate of bismuth. 

Pitch or tar. 

Containing pitch or tar. 

Argillaceous carbonate of iron with bituminous 
matter. 

Zinc blende. 

Sands containing magnetite, secular iron or 
titanic iron. 

Sulphide of zinc. 

A dark green variety of quartz with specks or 
veins of ja»i>er. 

An instrument to cast a current of air through 
a flame. 

A shale containing a large percentage of hydro- 
carbons. 

A borate and chloride of magnesia 
A borate of soda. 

Sinking boles by means of roils or diamond drills. 
Sulphide of copj>er and iron. 

Like a bunch of grajKjs. 

See /Wee Bottom. 

Sulphide of lead, antimony, and copper. 
Anhydrous oxide of manganese. 

A variety of tourmaline. 

»» t» 

A conglomerate of angular fragments. 
Antimonide of nickeL 
Water impregnated with salt. 

Bromide of silver. 

A compound of bromine with a roetaL 
An element. 

A silicate of magnesia and iron* 

A form of oxide of titanium. 
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■mm Cm* 

» • 

. lignite; a hydaBus coaL 

Brown Iron Om*, 

linooitet ft hydros* oxide of iron. 

Bunchsb, 

• • 

. Detached irngolsr euwe of ore is s ter 

Bmrm Sunmon, . 

A Mudstone at the base of the Trffin ayetaa*. 

Buried Rmn, 

• 

River bed* which have been buried below ifareem* 
of basalt or alluvial drift* 

Cadmium, 

# 

. A metallic element 

Ca ivfwiVf 


Smoky quarts. 

Ca LA MINK, . 

, , 

Carbonate of sine. 

Calaverite, . 

. . 

Tettmide of gold. 

Calcareous, 

, , 

. Containing carbonate of lime. 

„ Sinter, . 

. Calcareous deposit from water. 

,, Tufa, . 

• *, M »» 

Calcination, 


Roasting at a gentle heat 

Calcite, 


. Hexagonal carbonate of fime. 

Calcium, 


. A metallic element 

Calomel, « 


. Chloride of mercury. 

Cambrian, . 


. See Geological Table. 

Cannkl Coal, 


gaa. 

Capillary, . 


. Hair-like. 

Carat, . 


31 troy grains. 

Carbonaceous, 


• Containing fossil carbon. 

Carbonas, . 


• Irregular offshoots of mineral from lodes. 

Carbonates, 


Compounds of carbonic acid with a basa. 

Carbonic Acid, 


. Carbonic anhydride CO*. 

Carboniferous, 


. See Geological Table . 

Carbonibation, 


. Conversion to carbon. 

Caen a lute, . 


. Chloride of magnesia and potash. 

Carnklian, . 


A red variety of quarts. 

Casino, . 


Clayey material found between a vein and Its 

Carsiteritk, 


Oxide of tin. 

Cat’s Ete, . 


Oriental cat’s eye is chrysoberyl and falsa aatfb 
eye quarts enclosing fibres of asbestos. 

Cauntkr Lode, 


A diagonal lode. 

Cave Deposits, 


* I 2fy l foundfbTumestone, ***** 

Cklkstink, • 


• Sulphate of struntia. 

Cement, 


. Auriferous conglomerate. 

Cerussite, • 


Carbonate of lead. 

Ckryantite, « 


. Oxide of antimony. 

Chabaiite* * 


• Hydrous silicate of alumina, lime, potash* and 
soda; a aeoHte. 

Chalcanthite, 


• Sulphate of copper. 

Chalcedony, 


• A variety of quartz. 

Chalooptrits, 


• Sulphide of copper and won. 



CfllARTOUTE, 


• • 

Chloanthite, 



Chlorjdxr, . 



CHLORINATION, 



Chlorine, . 



Cuount 






Chrome licit. 



Chromite, 



Chromium, . 



Chrysobeetl, 



CHNYNOOOLLA, 



Chbtsoutr, . 



CHRrSOPKAIUE, 



Cmmwmur, . 



Cinnabar, . 



Citrine. 



Clay, . 



Clay Slate, . 



Cleavage, . 



Guaimx Plamen, 


Clinometer, . 

• 


Coal* . 



Cobalt*. 

• 


Cobalt Bloom, 

. 


Cobaltifebous Wad, 


CORAIXENSBOUB MlHPICKXL, . 

Co Mum, . 

. 


Columnar, . 

. 


Columns (or Ore), 


Combed Veins, 



Combustible, 



Conchoid al, 

, 


CORCEBTIOft* . 

• 


Congenial, . 

. 


Conglomerate, 



Contact Depohits, 



Silicate of ahnnina 
Arsenide of ttk&eL 
Coro pound* of chlorine with metals. 

Conversion of gold into chloride ofioutbr*. 

action of ehhwnnn 
An elemewt. 

A hydrous siMaaiw of magnesia nod dwnli* 

Componada of chlorine and bromine with m o te l * 
A chromate at iron. 

»* t« 

A netdlk element. 

Altmjirjate of gfaciaa ; a gem. 

A hydrawe nttcate of copier. ( 

Silicate of magnesia and iron. 

An apple-green variety of quartz. 

Hydrous silicate of magnesia ; a fibrous variety 
of serpentine. 

Sulphide of mercury. 

False topaz ; a yellow variety of quartz. 

A hydrated silicate of alumina in very finely 
divided particles. 

A slate formed by the induration of clay. 

The property possessed by certain mineral* and 
rocks of splitting more readily in certain 
directions than others. 

The planes along which cleavage take* place. 

An instrument for measuring angles on a verti- 
cal wall face. 

Fossilised carbon formed by the' carbonisation 
of vegetable matter. 

A metallic element. 

Areeuiate of cobalt. 

Impure oxide of manganese, containing cobalt. 
Sulphide and arsenide of iron, containing cobalt 
Sulphide and arsenide of cobalt. 

In the form of columns. 

Deposits of ore in lode* having a small literal* 
but considerable vertical, extent 

See Banded Veins. 

Capable of being burned. 

Shah-like. 

A nodale formed by the aggregation of mineral 
matter from without round some centre. 

A term applied to rocks in which lodes become 
ore-bearing. 

Consolidated gravel 

Mineral deposit* occurring at the Hue of jusdfew 
of tww dMmtlar rocks. 
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CONTORTION, . 

Corm, 
Copperas, 
COrrER Glance, 
Copper Nickel, 
Copper Ptbitwi, 
Copper Slate, 

Co PRO LITER, . 
COHDIERJTE, . 

Corundum, . 
Coterminous, 
Courses (op Ore 

Covellink, . 
Cradle, 

Crate Dam,. 
Crateimform, 
Cretaceous, . 
Crevici.no, . 

Crocidoute, 
Croooibite, . 
Cross Course, 

Cryolite, 

Crystallisation, 

Cube. . 

Cuprite, 

Cyanidation, 

Cyanitk, 

Dead Work, 
Decrepitate, 

Deep Leads, 

Degradation, 
Dehydrated, 
Dendritic, . 
Denudation, 


O LOSS ANY. 

• Crumpling Rad twisting. 

. A metallic dement 

. Sulphate of iron. 

Sulphide of copper. 

Arsenide of nickel. 

. Sulphide of copper and iron. 

. Slate impregnated with copper mineral*. 

Phosphate of lime; petrified excrements o 
animal* 

. Silicate of alumina, iron, and magnesia ; a gem. 

. Alumina ; a gem. 

. Finishing at the same point 

. Deposits of ore in lodes having a small vertical 
but considerable lateral, extent. 

. Sulphide of copper. 

An apparatus for washing alluvial gold, mount* 
on rocker* 

. A dfm built of crates filled with stone* 

• In the form of a crater. 

. See Geological Table, 

, Searching the crevices in rocks forming the beds 
of streams in search for gold. 

. A fibrous silicate of iron, soda, and magnesi* 

. Chromate of lead. 

. A vein intersecting another of greater geologica 
age, which it frequently displaces from its 
original course. 

. Fluoride of alumina and sod* 

, The assumption by matter of a definite geo- 
metrical form. 

. A solid six sided figure, of which each of the 
Bides is a square and all the angles right angles. 

. Red oxide of copper. 

, Conversion of gold into a double cyanide of 
potassium ana gold by the action of cyanide of 
potassium. 

. A silicate of alumina 


. Work in unproductive ground. 

. Explosive breaking up into fragments when 
heated before the blow-pipe. 

. Alluvial deposits of gold or tinstone buried below 
a considerable thickness of soil or rock. 

. Wearing away. 

. Deprived of water. 

, Like branches of tree* 

. Stripping by water and other agent* 
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DETRITUS, 

Devonian, . 
Diabase, . 

Di allage, 
DtALLOGITE, . 
Diamond, 
Diatom*, 

Dichsoic, . 

Dichboite, . 

pIOPHIDK, 

Dioptase, 

Dioritk, 

Dip, 

DISINTEGRATION, 

DISLOCATION, 

Disthene, 
Dolemtb, 
Dolomite, . 
Domes, . 

Do mete me, . 
Dredoino. . 

Deist, . 

Deust, 

Dbt Ores, 
Ductile, , 
Dump, . • 

Dcnite, 

Dr ee, . 


Accumulations from the disintegration of exposed 
rook surfaces. 

See Geological Tabic, 

An igneous rock, see p> 9 

A silicate of lime and magnesia 

Parbonate of manganese. 

Crystallised carbon ; a gem. 

Minute plants which are provided with siliceous 
envelopes. 

Exhibiting two different colours when light is 
transmitted in two different directions. 

Cordierite ; a silicate of alumina, iron, and 
magnesia. 

A silicate of lime and magnesia. 

A silicate of copper. ^ 

An igneous rock, see p. 9. 

The angle of inclination of beds or strata 
measured in relation to a horizontal line. 

The breaking asunder of solid matter due to 
chemical or physical forces. 

The displacement of rocks on either side of a 
crack. 

Cyanite ; a silicate of alumina. 

An igneous rook ; see p. 9. 

Carbonate of lime and magnesia. 

Strata which are dipping away in every direction. 

Arsenide of copper 

Raising material from below water by means of 
a dredge. 

Loose crumbly alluvial deposit*. 

Cavities in rocks lined with crystals. 

Silver ores which do not contain lead. 

Capable of being drawn into wire. 

A space below place of delivery where tailings 
can be deposited. 

A massive olivine rock in which small grains 
of chromite are interspersed. 

A vertical or highly dipping injected sheet 
of eruptive origin. 


EfTLORBSOESGE, 

Elastic, 
Elatebxte, . 

SUBOTBCM, . 
Elements, . 
Elevation, . 
Elya*. 


Crystals or powder formed on the surface of 
minerals, due to their decomposition. 
Substances capable of being stretched and then 
resuming tfesir original form, 
bitumen ; a hydrocarbon. 

An alloy of silver and gold. 

Substances which have never been de c om po sed. 

A front or side view of anything. 

An igneous rode, see p. 9. 
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GLCMAET. 


EmROUTE, 

Emerald, 

Emery, 

Enargitk, 

Enutatitk, . 

Eocene, 

Epiixytk, 

Etsom Balt. 

Eroding, 

Ebubwotti, . 

Enupnnc, 

ErTTIIBINK, . 
Excrkhoence, 
Exfoliate, . 


Chlorobromide of silver. 

A silicate of alumina end glucina; a gum. 

An impure variety of corundum. 

Sulphide, arsenide, and antimonide of onppu. 

A silicate of magnesia and iron. 

See Geological Table. 

A hydrous silicate of alumina, iron, and Mna 
Hydrous sulphate of magnesia. 

Gradually wearing away. 

Bornite ; sulphide of copper and iron. 

Formed by a violent breaking out of enclosed 
matter. 

Arseniate of cobalt. 

Grown out of. 

To peel off in leaves from the outside. 


Fahxbawds, 


False Bottom, 

Fault, . 

Felspars, 

FcasBoxnou*, 

Fibrous, 

Firkclat, 

Fissures, 
Fissure Booms, 

Flams for Ore), 

Floooulknt, 
Floor, . 
Fuuoan, 

Fluor Spar, . 
Footwall, . 
Fosstuterods, 
Forbilr, 


Frankuntte, 

Free Milling, 

FKEIRLEBENITE, . 

Fullers Earth, • 


Zones of crystalline schists impregnated with 
metallic sutjrtiidea which influence the richness 
of lodes passing through them. 

In alluvial mining a stratum on which auriferous 
beds lie, but which has other bottoms b e l o w it. 

A displacement of the strata accompanied by a 
fracture of the rock. 

Anhydrous silicates of alumina and of an aflcafi 
or lime. 

Containing iron. 

Consisting of fibres which cannot he easily 
separated. 

A silicate of alumina that will stand intense heat ; 
it is almost entirely free from alkalies or lias*. 

Open ocaolss. 

A lode occupying what was once a fissure opened 
by a movement of the rocks. 

A horizontal ore deposit occupying a bedding 
plane in the rock. 

Chrndy, resembling lumps of wool. 

The bottom of a coal seam. 

A soft clayey substance, casing. 

Fluoride of lime. 

The lower side or boundary of a lode. 

Hocks containing fossils. 

The remains ef plants or animals accidentally 
buried in the earth. 

Oxide of iron, sine and mtnganeafi. 

Ores which yield their gold or silver tojunajp*- 
matkm. 

A sulphide of silver, lead, and antimony. 

Soft unctuous (days employed in the brsMtucMi 

MU -- A. - 

WvwwB 



Galena, 

Oalkh, 

Gangtok, 

Gaeneib, 


Giuraan*, . 
Qabh Veins, 


Gs- Anticlinal, . 


Gelatinise, 
Geological Table, 


Geo-Synclinal, . 


Geesdobffite. 

Geysers, 

Glacial Detosttb, 


Glauses Salt, 

Glauoopote, 

Gneiss, 

GoRsm, 
Gold, . 


An igneous rook, see p. 9. 

Sulphide of lead. 

A silicate of sine. 

The matrix in a lode in which ore occurs. 
Anhydrous silicates of alumina and the earths 
ookmred by oxides of iron, manganese and 
chromium. 

A silicate of nickel 

Fissures which art' confined to particular r<>oka 
or beds and which do not extend into adjoining 
rocks. 

Dome shafted bendings, not only of the strata 
or formation, but or the earth's crust covered 
with H« * tarsia which may or may not lie 
contorted. f 

Become like jelly. 

The rooks wiki oh constitute the earth's crust are 
divided according to their relative position and 
fossil contents as in the following table ; thorn 
at the top of the table being the youngest. 

Post Tertiary— Recent and Pleistocene. 

/ Pliocene 
J Miocene. 

) Oligoeene. 

\ Eocene, 
j Cretaceous. 

< J unuude. 

I Triassic. 

I Permian. 

Carboniferous. 

Devonian, 
fiihirian 
Cambrian 

“aar’ {**■-. 

Basin shaped bendings of the earth's crust, the 
reverse of ge-anticlmaLs. 

An arsenide of nickeL 
Intermittent boiling springs. 

Deposits formed by the ice sheets cf the gbcid 
period. 

Deposits formed by existing glaciers or their 
former extensions. 

Sulphate of soda. 

A variety of cobaltine. 

A stratified grind to id rock in which the minera ls 
are arranged in layers. 

A hydrous oxide of iron. 

A metallic element. 

Sulphate of sine. 


Tertiary 

(Cainoznic), 


Secondary 

(Mesozoic), 


Primary (pi.) 
(Paljeoeoic), 
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OftAKrrit 
Granular, . 

Graphite, 

Grkihen, 

Grey Go pram, 
Ghomkulabia, 

OimM, 

HJLMATITE, . 
HaLLOTSTTE, . 

Hanging Wall, . • 

HaKMOTOME, 

Hauerxte, 

Haubmannite, 

Hautne, 

Heave 

HeUENRSBGITB, » 
Heliotrope, . 

Hnsm, 

Heulandite, 

HOMOGENEOUS, 

Hornblende, 

,, Andesite, 
Horn Silver, 

Humid, .... 
Hyacinth, . 

Hydrauuc Elevator, . 

Hydraulic Lime, . 

Hydrocarbons, . 
Hydromagnbritk, , 
Hydrothermal, . • 


Hydrous, . , 

Hypsbsthxns, 
Hyperstheniye, . 
Iceland Stab, , 
Idocrare, 

lOVROUS, 


HydraM peroxide of iron often qoMtaoa^ Covad 
capping lodes that contain ferruginous mi ner a l s 
. An igneous rock, tec p. 9. 

In the form of grains. 

, A form of carbon. 

A granitic rock consisting of mica and quarts. 
Tetrabedrite ; a complex oopper ore j see p. ltt. 
. A green variety of garnet. 

Hydrous sulphate of lime. 

. Anhydrous oxide of iron. 

A hard clay . 

The up)*>r aide or boundary of a lode opposite 
the foot wall. 

Hydrous silicate of alumina and baryta. 

. Sulphide of manganese. 

. Anhydrous oxide of manganeae. 

. Silicate of alumina, soda, and lime, and sulphate 
of lime. 

. An apparent lateral displacement of a lode pro- 
duced by a fault 
Black variety of augite. 

Bloodstone ; a dark green variety of quarts with 
tqtecks or veins of jasper. 

. Telluride of gold. 

Hydrous silicate of alumina and lime; a aeolite. 
Of the same structure throughout 
A silicate of lime, magnesia, and iron. 

An igneous rock ; see p. 9. 

. Chloride of silver. 

. Warm and moist. 

. A variety of xircon. 

. A machine for raising gravel by means ef 
hydraulic pressure. 

. Lime which has the property of setting under 
water. 

. Compounds of carbon and hydrogen. 

• Hydrous carbonate of magnesia. 

• Pertaining to hot water, especially with respect 

to its action in dissolving, re-oepoeituig and 
otherwise producing mineral changes within 
the crust oi the globe. 

• Containing water regarded as water of crystal' 

li sat ion. 

. A silicate of magnesia and iron. 

. A rock formed of labradorite and hjrpnrsthcaa 

• Crystallised transparent carbonate of lime. 

• A silicate of alumina, lime, and magnesia. 

• Applied to all agencies, operations, and rmdh 

which appear to be connected with -tin 



Imioiwdcio Tailing*,. 
IVFBJWHATSOir. 

Indicator Vbk, . 

Induratbd, . 
Infusorial Earth, . 

In 8 itu, 

Intbrstratified, . 
Intrusion, . 
Intumescence, 

Io DA ROY RITE, 

IODINE, . 

Iridescent, . 

Iridium, 

Iriixmmine, . 

Iron, 

Iron Pyrites, 
Isomorphism, 


Itaoolumite, 

Jade, 

Jamehoxitk, . 
.Jargon, 

J KT, 

JlGGKR, . 
JURASSIC, 

Kaoun, 

Kauri Gum, . 

A* Kkrargtritk, 

* Kerosene Shale, 

Killaa, . 

Kindly Ground, 

Ktanitr, 

Labradoutr, 

• Laooolrm, . 


GLOflflART. fljfl 

Enclosing thorn ao that they cannot flow whet* 
they are not wanted. 

. Ore dinmiiAUd through rock and hiving do 
sharply -defined limits. 

• A vein which is not metalliferous itself, hut, if 

followed, leads to ore deposits. 

• Hardened. 

. A siliceous deposit formed chiefly of fragments 
of diatoms. 

. In the place where formed. 

. Interbcddcd with. 

. Forcing through. 

. Swelling when heated. 

. Iodide of silver. 

. A metallic element. * 

. Exhibiting a play of different Colours like a 
rainbow. 

. A metallic element. 

. An alloy of iridium and osmium. 

. A metallic element 

. Sulphide of iron. 

. The prujiwrty of certain chemical comp<mml» of 
different coin] Munition, but crystallising in the 
same forms, of replacing one another in 
minerals. 

. A flexible sandstone. 

. Nephrite ; a silicate of lime, magnesia, and iron. 

. A sulphide of lead and antimony. 

. A variety of zircon. 

. A hard variety of coal, which is cut and polished 
for ornaments. 

. A machine for the concentration of ores. 

. See (Jrottyicnl TuUr. 


. A very pure clay. 

. A gum which exudes from the kauri pine in New 
Zealand, and is frequently found fossilised. 

. Chloride of silver. 

. A shale containing a large proj*ortion of hydro* 
carbons of high illuminating power. 

• Clay slate. 

. Those rocks in which lodes become productive 
of mineral of value. 

. See CpanUc. 

. A silicate of lime, alumina, and soda. 

• Lenticular sheets of eruptive rock spread between 

beds, having an intrusive origin and not occur* 
sing as an overflow. 
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LAMELLAR, . 

• 

• . In thin sheets* 

JLamika, 

♦ 

. Thin pistes or scales. 

Lapik Lazuli, 

• 

. Ultramarine, see p. 77. 

LaUMOKTTTE, . 

• 

. A silicate of lime and alumina. 

Lavas, . 

♦ 

Rooka which have flowed in a molten state from 
volcanoes. 

Leaders, 

• 

. Small veins carrying mineral whioh are offshoots 
from lodes. 

Leai>«, . 

• 

• The auriferous portions of alluvial deposits 
marking the former course of the stream. 

LENTICULAR, . 

• 

. Lenslike. 

Lefidolite, . 


. A lithia mica. 

Lherzoute, . 


A variety of pyroxene-olivine-rock. 

LlBETHENlTE, 


. Phosphate of copper. 

Lignite, 


. A hydrous variety of ooal retaining its woody 
structure. 

Line, 


, Oxide of calcium, produced by calcining carbon- 
ate of lime. 

Limestone, . 


. Rock formed of carbonate of lime. 

Limonitk, 


Hydrous oxide of iron. 

I^iNNAcrnc, 


A sulphide of nickel and oobalt. 

LlTHOORArHIO 

Stone, 

A very fine grained limestone. 

Live Rivers, 


. River* which are now running. 

Lode, . 


. Any vein that appears likely to produce metallic 
ore. 

Lode Formation, • 

. A term applied in many cases to decomposed 
rocks with small leaders traversing them. 

Magma, 


. Paste or groundwork of igneous rocks. 

Magnesia, . 

• 

. Oxide of magnesium. 

Magnjehitb, . 

• i 

. Carbonate of magnesia. 

Magnetic Pyrites, 

• Pyrrhotine ; a sulphide of iron. 

Magnetite, . 


. Magnetic oxide of iron. 

Main Bottom, 


• Hard rock below alluvial depositai 

Malachite, . 


. Green carbonate of copper. 

Malleable, . 


. Capable of being moulded. 

Mammillary, 


• In smooth, rounded prominences. 

Manganese, . 


. A metallic element. 

Manga site, . 


. Hydrous oxide of manganese. 

Marble, 


. Metamorphic limestone. 

Marcasite, . 


. Radiated pyrites ; rhombic sulphide of iron. 

Martite, 


. A variety of haematite. 

Matrix, 


. The rock or mineral containing metallic ores or 
precious stones. 

Meerschaum, 

• 

. A hydrous silicate of magnesia. 

Melaconit*. 

• 

. Black oxide of copper. 

Melanitr, 

• 

. A black variety of garnet. 

Melaphyer, . 

• 

• An igneous reck. 

Mercury, . 

• 

• A metallic element. 
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Metalliferous, . * 

MneaMORMuax, . 


Meteoric Iron, . 
Micas, . 

Mica Schist, 

Millkritx, . 
Mimetite, 

MlNIUM, 

Miocene, 

Mi*mr*EL, . 
Molybdenite, 
Molybdenum, 
Molyddite, . 
Moonstone, . 
Moraines, . 
Mountain Leather, 
Mumdic, 

Musoovttf, . 

NACREOUS, . 

Nagyagitk, . 

N ATIIOLITE, . 

Natron, 

Nephrite, . 

Nepti nists, . 

Nickel, . 

Nick kune, . 

Nickel Ochre, . 
Nicopyritr, . 
Nitrates, . 
Nitratjnr, , 
Nodular, . 

Noumeite, • 
Nucleus, 

Obsidian, . 
OoTinmn, 

OCTAHEDNOW, 

Odonyoutr,. 


glossary. 

• Metal bearing. 

• A ttRD used to express a change Id the minera- 

logical or c bom i cid composition sod internal 
structu rv u( rooks produced by the operation of 
brat, boated water or vapour, pressure, Ac. 

. Iron which baa fallen on the earth from inter* 
planetary space. 

. Flexible and clastic minerals occurring in thin 
plates; silicates of Alumina and potash, mag~ 
ues in, lithia, or iron. 

A metamorphic rock consisting of a laminated 
aggregate of quarts and mica. 

. Bulpbide of nickel. 

. Arseniate of lead. 

. Red lead ; oxide of lead. 

See Gmloyical Table. 

Sulphide and arsenide of iron. 

. Sulphide of molybdenum. 

A metallic element. 

. Molybden ochre ; oxide of molylntenum. 

A variety of adnlaria felspar. 

. l>epo*it« formed by glaciers. 

. Impure asliestoa. 

. Pyrites ; sulphide of iron. 

. Potash mica. 

. Resembling mother of pearl. 

. Telluride of gold and lead. 

Hydrous silicate of alumina ami soda; a zeolite. 
. Carbonate of soda. 

. Jade ; a silicate of lime, magnesia, and iron. 
Those who ascribe all geological phenomena to 
the action of water. 

A metallic element. 

Arsenide of nickel. 

An arseniate of nickel. 

Sulphide of nickel aud iron. 

Compounds of nitric acid with baser. 

Nitrate of soda. 

Concretions of rock matter aggregated round * 
central nucleus. 

Sil i c ate of nick el. 

. A body about width anything is collected, 

A volcanic glass. 

Titanic oxide. 

. An eight-sided figure, each of the sides being an 
equilateral triangle. 

. False tnrqnoisc ; fossil bone coloured by ooffttvw 
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Ouoirnt, , * 

Oliooclahe, . • 

OlIVfKK, # 

Omtx, , 

Oj*AL, . . . 

Otalmckkck, 

Organic Compound, 

Oriental Ametiitut, 
„ Emerald, 

„ Top At,. 

Oerimext, . 
Obthoclahk, 
Outcror, 

Oxides, . 

Ozokerite, . 

Pack Walla, 

Palladium, . 

Pan A m a lu a nation, 

Partingm, 

Pea wok Ork, 
Pearly, 

Pegmatite, . 
Pennine, 

Perlite, 

Permian, 

Petrified, . 
Petroleum, . 
Petroiajgt, . 

1‘miTK, 
pH KN A KITE, . 

Phohph ATKM, 

Pipes (or Ore), . 

P tso Line Ohkk, . 
Pitchblende, 
Pitchstonk, . 
Plagioclarb, 

Plasma, 

Plabtic, 


OLOSfAftY. 

• An oxide of iron (haematite). 

, SQicafce of el amine, tod* and time; a soda time 
felspar. 

• Silicate of magnesia and iron. 

• A variety of quartz in alternate layers of white 

and brown or white and black. 

. Hydrous silica. 

. Exhibiting a play of colours Hke the precious 
opal. 

, Compounds containing carbon, generally derived 
from animals or plants. 

• A variety of corundum. 


, A sulphide of arsenic. 

. A silicate of alumina and ]x>taah ; potash felspar* 
. The appearance on the surface of the ground 
of a rock, lode, or coal seam. 

. Compounds of oxygen with any element. 

, Mineral wax ; a solid jKitroleum. 

• Walls built of loose material in mines to sup|s>rt 
the roof. 

. A metallic element. 

. Amalgamation of silver or gold with mercury hy 
grinding in a pan. 

. 8mall hand* of shale or stone occurring in a coal 
seam. 

. Copi>er pyrites which has become tarnishetl. 

. Resembling mother of pearl. 

. Veins of coarsely crystallised granite in granite. 
. A variety of chlorite. 

, A volcanic glass. 

. See Urol'yical TaUc . 

, Changed to stone. 

. A natural mineral oil 
, The study of rocks. 

, Telluride of silver and gold. 

. A silicate of glucina ; a gem. 

. Compounds of phosphoric acid with a base. 

. An elongated body of ore in limestone, generally 
standing nearly vertical. 

. In concretions about the size of a pe^u 
, Oxide of uranium. 

. A volcanic glass, see p. 9. 

. Felspars in which the two ; principal cleavage 
planes are not at right angles to one another. 

. A green variety of quartz. 

. Easily moulded. 



CLOMAAY. 


m 


PummiDllM, 
Platinum, . 

PUEOMASTX, • 

PucAnom, • 
Pliocene, 
Plumbago, . 
Plumb Bob, 

Plutoniistb, . 

Polyrasute, . 

Porcelain Clay, 

FORTH TRITE, . 

Porphyry, . 
Position Blocks, 


Potash, 

PrECI P1TATE, 

Prehnite, 
Prismatic, . 
Prisms, 

Productive, . 
Propylite, . 


Prospecting, 
PfiOrSTTTIC, . 
PslLOMKLANE, 
Pumice, . 

Purple op Cassius, 

Pf RARGYRITE, 

Ptriteb, 

PTROLURITE, . 
Pybomorphite, . 
Ptbope, 
Pysosmaute, 
Pterhotine, 


• An alloy of platimun sad iridium. 

. A metallic element. 

• A variety of spinel 

. The smaller foldings of a rock. 

. See Gtuiogical Tablt. 

. i 1 raphite ; carbon. 

. A weight suspended by a string used to determine 
vertical lines. 

. Thoee who attempt to explain all geological 
phenomena by the action of heat. 

. A sulphide of silver, copper, antimony, and 
arsenic. 

Kaolin, the purest form of clay. 

. A n igneous rock consisting essentially of a true 
(Kirphyry grt>und mass containing crystals of 
plagioclase. 

. Any igneous rock consisting of a ground mass in 
which conspicuous crystals are embedded. 

, Mining claims which are in a position which 
will contain a lode if it continues in the direo* 
tion in which it has lx*»n proved in other claims, 
but which themselves have not yet been proved. 

. Oxide of potassium. 

. A solid substance thrown down in one solution 
by the addition of another solution. 

. A silicate of alumina and lime. 

• In prisms. 

. Solids whose bases are plane figures, and whoee 
sides are parallelograms. 

. Yielding {tayable ore. 

. Originally defined as tertiary volcanic rocks 
consisting of triclinic felspar and hornblende in 
a fine-grained non- vitreous ground mass. 

. Searching for minerals. 

• A sulphide and arsenide of silver. 

. Manganate of baryta. 

. A vesicular volcanic glass. 

A purple precipitate formed by adding ftannoug 
chloride to chloride of gold. 

A sulphide and antimonide of silver* 

. Cubic sulphide of iron. 

Black oxide of manganese. 

Phosphate of lead. 

A variety of garnet. 

. A silicate of iron and magnesia. 

Magnetic pyrites ; sulphide of iroa. 


Quarried, 

Quartz, 


# Worked in the open. 

* Crystallised silica. 



Quartz Piokite, 


An igneous rock, icep.J. 

Quartzite, . 


A metamorphic sandstone. 

Quartz Porphyry, • . 


An igneous rock, see p. 9- 

Quick, u mr, . , 


Oxide at calcium produced by roasting Itmerfmi. 

Quicksilver, 


Mercury ; a metAllic element 

Radiating, . 


Diverging from a centre. 

Ramified, 


Branched in many directions. 

Realgar, 


Sulphide of arsenic. 

Red Lead, . 


Minium ; oxide of lead. 

RlDBUTHlTE, 


Copper glance ; sulphideof copper. 

Reduction, . 


Reducing compound* to a metallic state. 

Reefs, .... 


Lodee, ledge*, or vein*. 

Refraction, . 


Deviation from a direct course ; the property 
possessed by some mineral* of deflecting ray* 
of light. 

Difficult to treat for the recovery of metals. 

Refractory, 


Rjcniform, . 


Kidney-like. 

Resikooa, 


Resembling resin. 

Reticulated Veins, . 


V sin* traversing rock* in all directions. 

Reverse Faults, 


Faults due to thruBt, the hanging wall aide of the 
fault being forced upward* on the footstalk 

Rhodonite, . 


Silicate of manganese. 

Rhombic Dodecahedron, 


A twelve-sided figure, each side of which is a 
rhomb. 

Rhombohkdron, . 


A six sided figure, each side of which it a rhomb. 

JtMYOUTK, 


An igneous rock, see p. 9. 

Ribbon Veins, 


See Sanded Vein*. 

Rim Rock, 


Bedrock in alluvial mining which outcrop* above 
the level at which the auriferous load occurs. 

Ripidolitr, . 


A variety of chlorite. 

Rise 


That portion of a bed or coal seam which lies 
above a level is said to be •' to the rise.** 

Rook Crystal, • 


A dear odourless variety of quarts. 

Rock Salt, . 


Chloride of sodium. 

Roof, . . . . 


The strata immediately above a coal seam. 

'Itunoxirs, • • 


A red variety of tourmalin*. 

Ruby, .... 


H corundum. 

Rutile, 


A form of oxide of titan ham. 

Saccharoid, 


Like lump sugar. 

Saddle Reefs, . 


Quarts reefs occurring in the form of saddles: 
see p. 141. 

Sal-Ammoniac, 


Chloride of ammonium. 

Saltpetre, . 


Nitrate of potash. 

Sampling, . • * 


Mixing ores so that a portion taken may fairly 

■sprawl the whole body 

{Sandstone, . 





aunsom 


Sabdomyx, . 
Sacmian*, 
Scamp, . 


Sch wt, . 

ScatfM, 

Srcrrrut, 

Smctiok, 

Sxdimmnt, . 

Smdimmktamt, 

SKORBOATlOirS, 

Skudoum, 
Skkpsntxhx, . 

SttAUt, . . 

Shimolx, 

SOOOTM, • 


SlDEBITB, 
Sh-ioa, . 
Bilicatw, . 
SlLUMIAN, 
Biltmb, 

Silvm* G lam cm, 
SlNTEB, . 

Slags, , . 

Slats, . 
Suoumms, 

SUDM, . 
ftlM. 


Slvdos Chahkkl, 

Sunos Box, * 

SuncsHO • 

Smalttvm, . * 

Sxrnmoirrrs, « 
SOATSTOn, 
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Silicate of ahuaiaa and potash ; a glassy variety 
of ort bools ss 

▲ bin* variety of corundum. 

A variety of quarts. 

A group of reptile* now extinct* 

A steep face. 

Tung st a t e of lime. 

A laminated metamorphic rook. 

A black variety of tourmaline. 

Can be cut with a knife. 1 
A cut through. 

A deposit formed by water. 

Rock* composed of sediment. 

Aggregation* of ore* in a cavity having an 
Irregular form but defined limits. 

An element. 

Hydrous silicate of magnesia. 

Consolidated ol»y. 

Clean gravel. 

Dejxjsitii of ore in lode*, wbiob have a limited 
lateral extent but considerable extent In 
depth ; they generally dip at varying angles 
between horisontal and vertical. 

Carbonate of iron. 

An oxide of wilicon. 

Compounds of silica or silicic acid with a base. 
See Geological Table. 

A metallic element. 

Sulphide of silver. 

A deposit from hot springs. 

Fumble silicates formed when ores are smelted 
and the metals extracted. 

Indurated clays, sometimes metamorphosed. 
Smooth, polished, and sometimes striated sur- 
faces on the walls of lodes produced by friction. 
A fault or cross course. 

The very fin* grained narticles produced by 
crushing ores, which ao not readily sink in 
water. 

Tail race for conveying the tailings a wa y after 
the gold has been extracted irom alluvial beda 
A wooden trough in which alluvial beds are 
washed for the recovery of gold or tinstone. 

A table on wheels used for washing black sand 
for gold on the coast of New Zealand. 

Arsenide of cobalt. 

Carbonate of sine (Dana). 

A eesnpart variety of tala 
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BODAf . 

• • 

• Oxide o 4 sodium. 

BOLFATAlUC ACTION, • 

• The final stage of volcanic eruption when steam 
and gaaee only are emitted from the craters. 

Spathic Iron, 

• • 

• Carbonate of iron. 

BpHKVonmxiirrs, 

• • 

a do. do. 

SmciL. . 

• • 

. Aluminate of magnesia. 

Stalactite*, 

• # 

, Icicle-like incrustations hanging down from 
the roof of caves. 

OTA LAO MITCH, 

• • 

Similar to stalactites, but formed on the floor 
of the caves by the defxmtion of solid matter 
held in solution by dropping water. 

{^TANNINE, 


. Sulphide of tin and copper. 

Steatite, 

• 

. Hydrous silicate of magnesia. 

HtAPIIANITB, . 

* S 

. Sulphide and antimonide of silver. 

Hternbergitb, 

» 

. Sulphide of silver and inm. 

Stobnite, 

• » 

. Sulphide of antimony. 

Stilbite, 

• • 

. Hydrous silicate of alumina and lime. 

Stockwouer, 

* • 

, Rock which is traversed by so many metalli- 
ferous veins as to render the whole deposit of 
sufficient value for treatment. 

Stratification, 

• * 

. The arrangement of sedimentary rocks in beds or 
strata. 

Streak, . 

• • 

. The jKiwder of a mineral or the colour-effect pro- 
duced by scratching it with a knife. 

Striated, 

• • 

. Marked with furrows. 

Strike, . 

• 

. A horizontal line upon the floor of a bed or foot- 
wall of a lode. 

Strom kite bine, 


. Sulphide of silver and copper. 

Strontia, 

• • 

. Oxide of strontium. 

Strontianite, 

♦ , 

. Carbonate of strontia. 

Strontium, . 


. An element. 

Sulphates, . 

• . 

. Compounds of sulphuric acid with a base. 

Sulphides, . 

# f 

. Compounds of sulphur with metals. 

Sulphur, 

. f 

. An element. 

Sulphuretted Hydrogen* . A sulphide of hydrogen. 

Sunstonk, 

. , 

. A variety of oligoclase. 

Surpace Charges, 

• All expenses incurred on the surface of a mine 
which have to be charged against the mineral* 

Syenite, 

, , 

. An igneous rock, see p. 9. 

Sylvan ite, . 

, 

• Tclluridc of gold and silver. 

Syncline, 

• • 

. Strata bent in the form of a trough. 

Taohtltte, . 

• t 

. A volcsnic glass. 

Tailings, 

• « 

The refuse from a mine after the valuable ore 
have been extracted. 

Tail Bags, . 

» • 

• A channel for removing tailing! 

Talc, . • 

• • 

• A hydrous silicate of magnesia. 

Tellurium, • 

• • 

• A metallic element. 



Tennanttte, 

TWA ilPMW, 

Tbomkomtb, 

Till* . 
Timahte, 

Tin Dish, • 

Tin Pram, 
Tinstone, . 
Titanatis, . 
Titanic Ikon, 
Titanium, 

Toad’s Btk Tin, 


Topai, . 

Torbanite, • 

Tourmalin*, 

Trachyte, 

Translucent, 

Transparent, 

Trapfkan, . 
Travertine, . 
Trexolite, , 
Triassic, 
Triolinic, 

Tridymite, , 

Tripoli, • 

Troubles, . 
Tungstates, 
Tungsten, , 

Ultramarine, 
Undeeclat, , 
Underlay, , 
Uraktum, 

UWAROWTTE, . 

Va lentini t e , 
Vesuvianttb, 
Vitreous, , 

VlYIANITB, • 

Volcanic, • 


6L09SA1T* 33ft 

. A sulphide sad arsenide o I copper sad iroa. 

• A complex copper ore, see p. 163. 

• Hydrous silicate of alumina, lime, sad tods ; 

s xeolite. 

• A glacial deposit. 

• Hornblende andesite. 

• A dish used by prospectors for washing gold. 

bearing materials and extracting the gold. 

. .Sulphide of copper and tin. 

• Cassiterite ; oxide of tin. 

. Compounds of titanic acid with a base. 

. Specular iron containing oxide of titanium. 

. A metallic element. 

. A variety of wood tin occurring in small ^spherical 
particles emltedded in a mass of darker or 
tighter colour. 

. A silicate of alumina with fluorine ; a gem. 

, A dark brown variety of cannel coal. 

• A silicate of alumina and other oxides, see p. 74. 
. An igneous rock, see p. 9. 

Transmitting light, but not transparent. 

. Transmitting light perfectly ; objects can be seen 
through a transparent medium. 

. Rocks occurring in dykes and sheets. 

. Material deposited by calcareous springs. 

. A white variety of hornblende 
, Bee Geological Taf>lc. 

. Crystals having three axes which are not at right 
angles. 

, Silica-resembling ouartz, but occurring in small 
flat hexagonal tables. 

, A hydrous silica powder comi>oecd chiefly of 
diatoms. 

. Disturbances in a coal seam. 

, Compounds of tungstic acid with a bane. 

. A metallic element. 

. Lapis lazuli, «*p.77. 

• The day forming the floor of many coal seams, 

. The inclination of lodes to the vertical, 

. A metallic element. 

• A chrome garnet. 

. Oxide of antimony. 

, A silicate of alumina, time, and mfBn k 

• Glassy. 

. Hydrous phosphate of iron. 

• Ejected from a volcano. 



Wad, .... 

. An tmpurs wrtky ore of manganese. 

Wash Out*, 

• Pnrts of coal wtn« which btv/ bam wmmwwd bf 
ftcwma flowing at the time of their formation. 

Water Power, . 

The power which is developed by the prwmrs of 
water when applied to water wheels, turbines, 

Ac. 

Wiujuaxm, . 

. Anhydrous silicate of sine. 

Wiho Dais, 

• Dams built from the side of a rhrer with the 
object of deflecting it from its course. 

Withiritk, . 

. Carbonate of baryta. 

Wolfram, . . 

. Tungstate of iron and manganese. 

WoLLAMTOXm, . 

• A silicate of lime. 

Wood Tin, . 

. Tinstone of a brown colour of various shades ; 
botryoidal and reniform in shape and fibrows hi 
structure. 

Wulfhiiti, . 

. Molybdate of lead. 

Zeolite*, 

Hydrous silicates of alkalies or alkaline earths 


with silicates of alumina. 

Znro, .... 

. A metallic element. 

Zinc Blende, 

. Sulphide of sine. 

Zinc Bloom, 

Hydrous carbonate of sine. 

Zrwcrr*, 

. Red oxide of sine 

Zinckknitb, . 

Sulphide of lead and antimony. 

Zircon, 

A silicate of sdroonia ; a gem. 

Zowrn, , 

A non-ferriferous rhombic ally of epidofca. 

Z witter Book, . 

. A stock work porphyry at Altenbsrg. 



INDEX 


A 


Actiholit*, GO, 6ft 

Adeloag, 103. 

Ante, fid, 75, 79. 

AJabandine, 191 . 

Albifce, 60. 62. 

Alburnia Mine, 103. 

AMaldipodU —Their mode erf occur- 
rence, 4, 125 ; source of materials, 
125 ; age of parent reels, 125 ; deep 
leads, 127; Pfeer Zealand deposits, 
12ft; comparative table, 130; British 
Columbia deposits, 130; conditions 
under which found, 131 ; considera- 
tions regarding working, 133. 

Amber, ife, 204. 

Amethyst ouartx, 75, 7ft, 7ft. 

Analcime, 66. 


Andalusite, 77, 79. 
Anglesite, 154. 
Anhydrite, 60, 52. 
Annabergite, 189. 

AmwtbiW, 60, 63. 


Anthracite, 196. 
Antimony, 193, 194. 
Apatite, 60, 63, 7ft 
Apopbyllite, 66. 
Ajagonita, 4ft fift 
Argentite, 14ft 15(1 
Arsenic, 193, 194. 
Asbestos, 6ft 
Asphaltum, 19ft. 
Ataramite, 164. 
Angxte,6ft#4. 

n Mnwift ft 
6— taste, lift 
i Mrtti, 164, 16ft 



Biotite, 57, 59. 

Bismuth, 193, 195. 

,, ochrs, 137. 

Bismuthine, 197 

Bismuthite, 197. 

Bloodstone, 75, 79. 

Blowpipe— Characters of minerals, 31 ; 
lamp or candle, 32; nee of, 33: oxi- 
dising and fusing dame, 34 ; reducing 
flame, 34 ; reagents, 34 ; accessories. 
34 

Bog oak, 201. 

lloracitc, 78, 79. 

Borax Iwwis —Colour of, 3b ; with co- 
halt, 36 ; with copper, 36; with 
titanate* and tungstates, 36 ; with 
manganese, 36 ; with nickel, 36 ; with 
chromium, 37 ; with uranium, 37 ; 
with iron, 3T. 

Boraite, 163. 

Bournonitc*. 156, 163, 167. 

Brauuite, 191. 

Bromargyrite, 149. 

Bronute, 60, 65. 

Brookitc, 177. 

Brown coal, 198. 


c 

Caibkooem, 75, 78, 79. 

Calamine, 180. 

Calaverite, 147. 

Caldte, 49, 00. 

Canncl coal, 198, 199, 201. 

Carbonate of lead, 166. 

erf soda, and nitre— -Teats 
with, 38. 

Carbonic acid — Action of, 39. 
i Cornelian, 75, 79. 

Caaritgrite, 17L 17ft 17ft 177. 

Cat’s eye, 76, 79. 

Cave deposits, lift 
Celestine, 50, 63. 

Cerossite, 164. 

Orvantite, 166. 

Chabasite, 66, 67. 

16rfL 
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Chalcedony, 55, 75, 79. 

Chaloopynte, 153, 167. 

Charoosl—Tests on, 37 ; with carbonate 
of soda, 38. 

Ohioan thite, 139. 

Chlorite, 57, 58. 

Chrome iron, 192. 

Chromite, 192. 

Cbromimn, 179, 192. 

Chrysoberyl, 71, 78, 79. 

ChiyeocoUa, 164. 

Chrysolite, 76, 79. 

Chrysopra*©, 76, 79. 

Cinnabar, 168, 159, 162. 

Citrine quartz, 75. 79. 

Clay*, 67. 

Cleavage of mineral*, 17. 

Coal, 198, 199 ; origin of, 80 ; occurrence 
and prospecting for, 81 ; comparative 
thickness of. 84 ; band* in, 84. 
Cobalt. 179, 187. 

Cobaltiferoue mi*pickel, 189. 
Cohaltiferous wad, 1 89. 

Cobaltine, 189. 

Colour of mineral*, 20 ; table of, 25. 
Combuttible mineral*, 198. 

Contact deposits, 111. 

Copper, 162, 163 ; in stratified deposit*, 
86; arsenide* of, 163; arseniate* of, 
164 ; ores, te*ta for, 166 ; black oxide 
of, 168. 

Copper glance, 163. 

,, nickel, 189. 

,, pyrites, 164. 167. 

Oordiente, 73, 78, 79. 

Corundum, 70, 78, 79. 

Oovellite, 163. 

Orocidolite, 79. 

Croooitite, 154. 

Cryolite, 60. 64. 

Cuprite, 164, 168. 


DimniKATlOK of minerals, 39. 
Diabase, 9. 

Diallage, 60, 64. 

Dialiogite, 191. 

Diamond, 68, 78, 79, 199. 
Dicbroite, 73. 

Diopside, 60, 64 
Dioptase, 164. 

Diorite, 9. 

Dolerite, 9. 

Dolomite, 50, 52. 

Dynamics of lodes, 114. 


Elasticity of minerals, 94 
Elate rite, 198, 203. 
Electrom, 146. 

Embolite, 149. 

Emerald, 72, 78, 79. 

Emery, 71. 

Enargite, 163. 

Enstatite. 64, 65. 

Epidote, 77, 79. 

Erubescite, 163. 

Erythrine, 189. 


P 


Fahlbandb, 107. 

False topaz, 75. 

Faulting of lodes, 114; relative age of, 
115. 

Flame — Oxidising and fusing, 34 ; re- 
ducing, 34 ; colour of , 35 : red, 36 ; 
yellow, 36; green, 36; nlue, 36; 
violet, 36. 

Flat*. 110. 

Flexibility of minerals, 26. 

Floors, 109. 

Fluorspar, 50, 54. 

Fuller* earth, 68. 

Fusibility of mineral*, 36 ; scale of, 38. 


0 

Gabbro, 9. 

Galena, 154, 155; in stratified depceite, 

85. 

Galmei, 180. 

Garnet, 73, 78, 79. 

Garnicrite, 189. 

Geological— Age of ooal, 2 ; age of gold, 
3 ; notes in the field, 11. 

Geradorffite, 189. 

Glass tubes— Tests with, 39. 

Glauoodote, 189. 

Gcethite, 182, 184. 

Gold, 146; in stratified deposits, 86; 
distribution, 136 ; mode of deteotkm, 
136 ; association with sulphides, 136 ; 
auriferous belts, 137 ; in eruptive 
rocks, 137 ; in bedded veins, 138 ; 
in reefs traversing sedimentary beds, 
139 ; in reefs associated with oiortte, 
139 ; in shoots, 139 ; in saddle reefs, 
141 ; in fiat veins, 141 ; in itaoohnnita, 
142: in timasite, 142; in Transyl- 
vania, 142; in Nevada, 142; in 
breccia lodes, 142 ; at Mt. Morgen, 
143 ; in deep leads, IK 
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1ST 


Qrtnik, 9 
Graphite, 198L 
Grey oopper, 163. 197. 
Gypram, 50, 52, 85. 


H 


HIkdnbs* of minerals, 24 ; scale of, 24. 
Harmotome, 66. 

Hanerite, 19). 

Hausmannite, 191. 

Hauyne, 79. 

Hematite, 162, 184. 

Heaves— Law regulating direction of, 
117 ; percentage*, 118. 

Hedenbergite, 60, 64. 

Heliotrote, 75, 79. 

Hessite, 147. 

Heulandite, 66. 

Hornblende, GO. 

„ andesite, 9. 

Horn silver, 149, 15). 

Hydromagnenite, 50, 53. 

Hypenuthene, 60, 65. 


1 


Iceland s^r, 49. 

Impregnation*, 106. 

Iodargyrite, 149, 151. 

Iridcwmine, 146. 

Iron, 179 ; sulphate of, 184 ; ores, mode 
of occurrence, 85. 

Iron py rite*, 185, 187. 

Irregular deposits, 105. 

„ masses, 109. 


J 

Jade, 63. 

Jet, 201. 


K 


Kaolik, 67. 
Kerargyrite, 149, 15L 
Kyanite, 77, 79. 


L 

Labradorite. GO. 62, 76, 79. 
Laid* lazuli. 77, 79. 
I^umoiktite, 66. 


Lead-antimony ore*, 156, 

„ hale*, 156. 

„ ore*, 154. 

Lead villa, 102. 

Leberers, 161. 

Lenticular aggregation*, 106* 
Lepidolite, 57,59. 

Li be then! te, 164. 

Lignite, 198. 

Limestone, 51. 

I.imonite, 182, 184. 

Linmrite, 189. 

Idthogranhic stone, 51. 
Lustre of minerals, 18. 


II 


Mao nemite, 50, 53. 

Magnetic pyrite*, 186. 

Magnetite, 183, 184. 

Malachite, 164, ItiH. 

Malleability of minerals, 2 

Manganese, 179, 190, 

Manganite, 191. 

Marble, 51. 

Marcasite, 185, 187- 

Meerschaum, 56, 57. 

Melacomte, l( r »4. 

Mercury, 158, 159, 162. 

Meteoric iron, 184. 

Mica, 57, 58, 59. 

MicnHXMdiiic salt -Colour* of beads, 
37. 

Millerite, 189. 

Mimetite, 154. 

Mineral dejxriiits — Their mode of 
occurrence, 3 ; conditions to be 
studied, 5. 

Minerals with metallic lustre— Easily 
fusible or volatile, 41; infusible or 
fusible with more difficulty than 
orthoclasc, not volatile, 43. 

Minerals without metallic lustre — Sol- 
uble in water, 43 ; insoluble in water, 
44. 

Mineral veins and lodes, 89; fracturing 
of rock*, 89 ; distribution of ore in, 
93; how filled, 97. 

Minium, 154. 

Mispickel, 185. 187. 

Molybdenite, 177. 178. 

Mol ybden* ochre (Molybdit«%, 177. 

Molybdenum, 171, 177, 178. 

Mountain leather, 63. 

Mount Morgan, 104. 

Muscovite, 57, 59. 
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m 


H 

NAOTAaiT*, 147. 
NfttroliU, 66. 
Nephrite, 63. 


Nickel, 179. 187. 

Nickelioe, 189. 

Nioopyrite, 189. 

Nitrate of cobalt— Tests with, 38. 
Noble metal s, 136. 

Noumeite, 189. 


0 


Obsidian, 9. 

Octahodrite, 177. 

Oligoda ae. 60, 62, 76, 79. 
Olivine, 76, 78, 79. 

Onyx, 75, 79 
Ojml, 55, 76, 78, 79. 

Oriental amethyst, 70, 78. 

,, emerald, 70. 78. 

„ topaz, 76, 78. 
Orpiment, 193, 194. 
Orthoclase, 00, 61. 76, 78, 79, 
Ozokerite, 198, 203. 


P 


Palladium, 146. 
Peacock ore, 165. 
Pennine. 58. 

Perlite, 9. 

Petroleum, 198, 202. 
Petri to, 147. 

Phenakite, 73, 78, 79. 
Pitch blende, 192. 
Pitchatone, 9. 

Plasma, 75, 79. 

PUtin iridium, 146. 
Platinum, 145, 146 . 
Humbiflo, 199. 
PolybasTfce, 140 . 
Prehnite, 66. 

Proustite, 149, 150. 
Prilomelana, 191. 
Pumice, 9. 

150. 
4,168. 


Pyrargyrite, 149, 
Pyrotarite. 191. 
Pyromorpnite, U 
Pyrrhotine, 187. 


« 


Quarts, 55. 74. 78* 79. 

ft 



R 

Realgar, 193, 194. 

Red lead. 154. 

Rrdrutbite, 163. 

Reticulated veins, 106. 

Rhodonite, 191. 

Rhyolite, 9. 

Ripidolite, 58. 

Rock crystal, 74. 

Rocks, 7 ; igneous or eruptive, 8 ; h y dro * 
thermal, 8; trappean, 8; tame of 
eruptive rocks, 9; volcanic. 10; sedi- 
mentary, 10; movements of, 10; shrike 
and dip, 12. 

Rock salt — ■ Occurrence of, 85. 

Ruby, 70, 78, 79. 

Rutile, 177, 


s 


Sapphire, 70, 78, 79. 

Sardonyx, 75, 79. 

Schmidt's law, 119 ; exceptions to, 122. 
Scheelite, 177, 178. 

Segregated veins. 111. 

Serj** nt i ne . 57, 58. 

Shoots, 158. 

Siderite, 183, 184. 

Silver, 149. 

Silver glance, 149. 

Silver ores Valuing, 152. 

Smaltine, 189. 

Smell of minerals, 27. 

Smoky quartz, 75. 

Soapstone, 56. 

Soluble salts, 48. 

SiKxufic gravity of minerals, 27 ; high 
density liquids, 29 ; diffusion column, 
29. 

Spinel, 72, 78, 79. 

Stahlerz, 16L 
©tannine, 165, 177. 

Steatite, 56, 57. 

Stephauite, 149, 150. 

Stern bergite, 149. 

Stibnite, 195. 

Stilbite, 66. 

Stock works, 108. 

Stratified deposits, 79 ; ooal, 80 ; irow 
ores, 85 ; rock salt and {nronxm. 85 ; 
metallic impregnations, 85 ; gold in 
Transvaal, 86 ; gold in New South 
Wales, 87 ; working expenses, 88. 
Streak of minerals, 24; table of, 25. 
Stromeyerine, 149, UD. 

Strontianite, 50, 53. 
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Rtmctar t at minerals, 14 ; pnnUr, 
lft ; saocharoid, 15 ; lamellar, 15 ; 
CMiiilhry, lft| fibrous. 15 ; radiate, 
lft ; bicilUry, 16 ; dendritic, 16 ; 
c e acretkaaffT, 16; m*m miliary, 17; 
botryoidal, 17 ; reniform, 17 ; vit- 
reous, 17 : amorphous, 17. 

Sulphur, 193. 194. 

Sulphuretted hydrogen — Action of, 99. 

Syenite, 9. 

Sylvsnite, 147. 


T. 


Tachtlttr, 9. 

Tale, 5ft, 57. 

Taste of minerals, 27. 
Tellurium, 147. 
Tennantite, 163. 
Tetrahedrite, 163. 
Thames goldfield, 101. 
Thomsomte, 66. 

Tin, 171, 177. 

Tinstone, 171. 

Titanic iron, 183, 184. 
Titanium, 171, 176, 177. 
Tops*, 72, 78, 79. 
Torbanite, 196. 
Tourmaline, 74, 78, 79. 
Trachyte, 9. 

Transvaal deposits, 86. 
Tremolite, 60, 63. 
Tridymite, 55. 

Trona, 48. 

Tungsten. 171, 177, 178. 
Turquoise 77, 78, 79. 


u. 

Ultramajuwi, 77. 

Uranium, 179, 192. 


V. 

Valentixite, 195. 
Vesuvianite, 77, 79. 
Vivianite, 184. 


w. 

Wad, 191 . 

Willemite, 190. 

Withe rite, 50, 53. 
Wolfram, 177, 178. 
Wollastonite, 60, 65. 
Working expenses, 881 


Y. 

Y ellow jacket, 10 a 


Z L 

Zeolites, 65 
Ziegelcrz, 161. 

Zinc. 179. 
Zincblende, 180l 
Zinc bloom, 180. 
Zincite, 1M0. 

Zircon, 73, 78, 79. 
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Second Edition, Revised. ds. 6d. 

OPER-AIR STUDIES IR GEOLOGY: 

An Introduction to Geologry Out-of-doors. 

By GRENVILLE A. J. COLE. F.G.8.. M.R.I.A., 

Profeaaor of Geology iu lh* Jb>yal College of Hcieuce fur Ireland, 
aud Examiner in the I’nlversity of Lotidoti. 

Gkkkual Contents. — The Materials of the Earth — A Mountain Hollow 
— Down the Valley— Along the Shore — Across the Plains — Dead Volcanoes 
— A Granite Highland — The Annals ef the Earth— The Surrey Hills — The 
Folds of the Mountains. 

“Tba rASCXSATiva Oras-Aia rvrtrcnaa of Paor Cols rlva the *ab)eci a utev 
AS i mat) os . own not fall to arouwe k©*n tmereat in seolosy " —O to logical Mrn g mm t 

“ A CHASX1XO » OOX, t>^suliful y i.juat rated ' - Alhen **um 


Beautifully Illustrated. With a Frontispiece in Colours, and Numerous 
Specially Drawn Plates by Charles Whymper 7s. Gd. 

OPER-AIR STUDIES IR BIRD-LIFE: 

SKETCHES OF BRITISH BIRDS IN THEIR HAUNTS. 

By CHARLES DIXON. 

The Spacious Air.— The Open Fields and Do&na— In the Hedgerows. ~Gn 
Open Heath and Moor. —On the Mountains.— Amongst the Evergreen#.— 
Copse and Woodland. — By Stream and Pool. — The Sandy Waste* and Mud- 
flats. — 8ea> laved Rot k*.— Birds of the Cities. —Index. 

"Enriched with excellent illustration*.. A welcome addition to all libraries/'— 

m umsUtt Rrrnrtv. 
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0BARLM8 GRIFFIN A CO.'B PUBLICATIONS. 


Third Edition, Revised and Enlarged. Large Crown 8vo, with nam cr o — 
Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 

THE FLOWERING PLANT, 

WITH A SUPPLEMENTARY CHAPTER ON FERNS AND MOSSES, 
Aj IUturt rating the First Principle* of Botany. 

By J. R. AINSWORTH DAVIS, M.A., F.Z.S., 

Prof, of Biology, University College. Aberystwyth , Examiner in Zoology, 
University of Aberdeen. 

" It would be hard to find a Text-book which would better guide the student to ao s ccswt e 
knowledge of modern discoveries in Botany. . The scixxTmc accuracy of statement, 

and the concise exposition of vnarr mtwciruss make it valuable for educational purposes la 
the chapter on the Physiology of Flowers, an admirable *4 rmtU , drawn from I>arwtn, Hermans 
Mtiilm, Kenner, and Lubbock. of what m known of rhe Fertilisation of Flowers, is given ** 
Journal af Botany 


POPULAR WORKS ON BOTANY BY MRS. HUGHES-GIBB. 

With Illustration*. Crowntvo. Cloth 2s. ed. 

HOW PLANTS LIVE AND WORK: 

A Simple Introduction to Rea! Life in the Plant- world. Based on Lessons 
originally given to Country Children. 

Br ELEANOR HUGHES-GIBB. 

%• The attention of all interontrd In the BdeutiAr Training of the Young is requested to this 
nKteavrOLLT ?***« and crabmi so livtlk hook It ought to be in the hxnos ol entry Mother 
sad Tosober throughout the land. 

** Ths eh lid’s attention is first serum! snd thru, in language aimpin tit aciaxnriCAXAT 
AOCDBATaths first lessons In plant-lilr srr srl before It." — Natural t*e*s$Kx. 

"In every way wsll calculated to make th* study of Botany arraAcriv* to tbr young."*. 


With Illustrations. Crown ©wo. Gilt, S2». ©d. 

THE MAKING OF A DAISY \ 

“WHEAT OUT OF LILIES; “ 

And other Studies from the Plant World. 

A Popular Introduction to Botany. 

By ELEANOR HUGHES-GIBB. 

Author of Hew Plant* him and Wmrk. 

“ A kuuht little introduction to ths sandy of Flowers." — Journal 0/ Botany 
** Ths book will afford real assistance to those who can derive pleasure from ths taff y ef 
Nature in the open. . . The literary style is oom me avd a hle.’*— X s os t s dgr 
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Griffin's Standard Publications 

fob 

nomus, ELECTRICIANS, ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, 
NATAL C0N8TBUCT0R8. AND 8URTEY0R8. 

Applied ■echsniOB, . Ka«i»«, Brown*. Jamimon, 35, 47*34 
Engineering, Pkop. Kakkinr, 36 

Design of Structures, s. Axolih, ... 26 

Bridge-Construction, Prop. Fu>lkr, 26 

Dock Engineering. B. Ci’VMXuii.vji, . 27 

Engineering Drawing, s. II Wili.s, 27 

Central Electrical Stations,*'. H. Wording ham, . 49 

Electricity Control, I* ani.hkws, 49 

Light Railways, w. It. 30 

Sewage Disposal Works, Santo Crimp, 48 

Sanitary Engineering, E. Wood, . . f 52 

Traverse Tables, K. L. (iueom, . 33 

Electrical Tramways, Prof. a. Jamiknon, . 34 

x>comotive Engineering, w. f\ Pkttigrfw, . 30 

Valves and Valve-Gearing. Chad. Hukht, 31 

Hints on Design, pha». Hurst, . 31 

Marine Engineering, a. k. Skaton, 45 

Engine-Room Practice, J. G. Livkhkidgk, 29 

Pocket-Book, . skatun and Kounthwaitk, 45 

Design of Ships, Pkof. Harvard Bilrs, 38 

Steel Vessels, T. Walton, . 38 

Stability of Ships, Sir e j. Kkkd, 38 

lautical Series, Ed. by Cart. Blackmorr, 39 

Hie Steam-Engine, . Hank ink, Jamieson, . . 35, 34 

3as, Oil, and Air-Engines, Bryan Donkin, 28 

Gas and Oil Engines, Prof. Watkinson, 29 

Boilers: Land ana Marine, T. w. Traill, 29 

Steam, B. D. Monro, . 32 

Kitchen. H. I>. Munro, . . 32 

,, Heat Efficiency Of, Bryan Donkin, . . 28 

liel and Water, w. R. Browne, 47 

Machinery and Millwork, Prow. Rankinr, 35 

Pumping Machinery, . H. Davey, . 37 

Hydraulic Machinery, . Prow. Robinson, 37 

Grinding Machinery, , R B Hodgson,. 33 

Lubrication and Lubricants, Arc^butt k Deeley, 32 

ales and Tables, Rankinr and Jamieson. 38 

Bonus Tables, H. A. Golding, . 31 

Electrical Pocket-Book, Munro and Jamieson, 49 

Electrical Price-Book* H. J. Dowsing, . 38 

The Calculus for Engineers, Prof. Robt. h. Smith, 46 

Measurement Conversions, prof. Robt. H. Smith, 46 
Chemistry for Engineers, Blount k Bloxam 47 
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CHARLES QRIFFIN 4 t CO.'S PUBLICATIONS , . 
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Third Edition* Revised, ninth an Additional Chapter an Foundations. 
Numerous Diagrams , Examples , am/ Tables. I^srgt 8tw. Cloth. l6f. 

THE DESIGN OF STRUCTURES: 

A PtmUojU TpmUm on tbo Bulldinjr of Brill ar— . 

Roofs, 6*0. 

By S. ANGLIN* C. E., 

Muter of Engineering, Royal Urwrenuty of Ireland, late Whitworth Scholar, Ar 


4 Student* of Engineering wiU find thi* Text- Hook ihvu' a*ui «m* 

*' The author ha* certamly turceeded tn producing a Tno»i*t um.r rxACTiCAi. Teat* 
Book. ~Nw«7Mrr 

**We can uuheainumgiy rrcommcrul thi* work not only to the Student, a* Uj« aaurv 
Text-Book on the subject. Imt aUo to the prulcatiooal engineer a* an exc ikdipolv 
VAL t'AM-X book of reference " Mt, hnnunl W*+ld 


THIRD Edition, Thoroughly AYrum. Royal Sew. Wtfk numerous 
Illustrations and 13 Ltrherrathu Plain. Hamtsom* Cloth. Prut fiw. 

A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON 

BRIDGE-CONSTRUCTION: 

Being a Text-Book on tbe Cons traction of Bridget la 
Iron and Steel. 

FOR THE U8E OF STUDENTS, DRAUGHTSMEN, AND EN6INEER8. 

Bv T. CLAXTON FIDLER, M. Inst.CR, 

Prof, of Engineering, U niveruty College, Dundee 


General Conten i v— Part I. -- Elementary Statics. Tart II. — 
General Principle* of Bridce-Conttruction. Part III. — The Strength of 
Materials. Part IV. — The Design of Bridge* in Detail. 

“The new edition of Mr. Fidler’s work will again occupy the same con- 
spicuous position among professional text-lx>okR and treatise* as has been 
aooorded to its predecessors The instruction imparted is sound, simple, 
AND FULL. The volume will be found valuable and useful alike to thoae who 
may wish to study only the theoretical pnuciples enunciated, -and . . . 
to others whose object and business is . . . practical *--*The Engineer. 
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MNVZNMBMINQ AND MECHANICS, 


*7 


At Ptltf. In Large S ro. Haudaome Cloth. W ith Copious Plates 
and Illustration*. 

Hie Principles and Practice of 

DOCK ENGINEERING. 

Bt BRY8SON CUNNINGHAM. BE., Atwoc.M.lNsr.C.E, 

the Engineers' Department, Merer* Dtx*k* and Harbour Board. 


GENERAL CONTENTS. 

Historical and Diacuraivn. — Dock Design. — Const! nt live Appliance*. — 
Material*. — Dock and Quay Wail*. — Entrance I’asaagr* ana Locks.— 
Jettiea, Wharves, and Pier*. — Dock (»ate* and C*is»on«.~ Iran® it IS bed* 
and Warehouses. — Dock Bridges. — Graving and l;*i>airtng Pocks. — 
Working Equipment of Lkick*. — 1 m>ex. j 

*.* The object at the Author has l*x*n to deal fully end comprehensively 4lUi the 
problem* arising out of the ctmstructinn and maintenance of irocks and their appanages, 
aot simply as a record of work* carried out, but a* a treatise on the principles under- 
lying their construction and an investigation of the mathematical theories involved. 
It i» primarily intended for the student ; hut it U hoped that the large amount of data 
and material collected from various sources, am! in many cases contributed specially 
for this book, will render it useful to the expert engineer as a work of reference ; while, 
at the same t line, of general interest todnector* and other* connected with the man- 
agement and administration of seaport*. 


Third Edition. In Two Part*, Published Separately 
A TEXTBOOK OF 

Engineering Drawing and Design 

Vol. I. — Practical Gkomktry, Plank, and Solid. 3b. 

Vol. II. — Machine and Enginb Dbawino and Dkbiom. 4b. 6d. 


BY 

SIDNEY H. WELLS, W H .Sc. f 

A.M.i*rr.c.a. i.uiM.iucti,, 

Plteetpal of tbs Batters e a Polytechnic lostttnte, and Head of the Bogtsearla* Depart mast 
there In ; formerly of the Bagtneenag Departments of the Yorkshire Coueg* 

Le e ds : sad Dulwich College, London. 

With, mwmy Illustrations, specially prepared for the Work t and num o r o rn* 

kbxunnles, for the Use of Student* >n Technical Schools and College a 

** A cafttai TEXT BOOK, arranged on an sxcsujvt ststsm, calculated to five an tnflH — 01 
CMp of the subject, sad not the mere faculty of meebafikai copying. . . . Mr. Welle sobers 
faswia make oonrurr* eosMsasuwum, Alecnse>ag fully seek step la the design. *— gl s W^sef 

“The Bret hook lead* lUUlT and ntnruuT toward* tbs second, where the technical pop!) 
I* t neo ght late contact with lane and more ooeap'ex d*eAgn*. M — Tks Sdutoimeuxsr 
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Works by BRYAN DO NKIN, MJnst C E^ M JnstMoehJ^ ft* 

Third EuiiiON, jKevi&ed and Enlarged. With additional 
Illustration*. Large 8vo, Handsome Cloth. 25s. 

GAS, OIL, AND AIR ENGINE8: . 

▲ Practical Text - Book on internal Combustion Motors 
without Boiler. 

By BRYAN DONKIN, M.Inst.C.E., M. Inst.Mech.K. 

GawasAL Cowt«ht».~ Gas Engines : —General Description — History and Dmrtio^ 
OMOt — British, French, and German Gas Engine*— Ga* Production for Motive Pow er 
Theory of the Gas Engine — Chemical Composition of Gas tn Gas Engines — Utilisation of 
Heat — Explosion and Combustion. Oil Motors : — History and Development — Various 
Type* Pneaunan’s and other Oil Engines. Hot-Air BnglQSI : — History and Develop* 
aseni— Various Types : Stirling h, Ericssons, Sc., Ac 

“The a**r hook now *mi»i »*o»irr> on Gas, Oil, and Air Engines. . Will be of 

f»«v Q«*at (NTRKBKT to the numerous practical engineers who have to make themselves 
Isn i i h a r with the motor of the day. . . . Mr. Donkin ha* the advantage of UMC 

practical KxraxiKNCK, combined with MitiM scientific and ajcraai ubntal knowluka, 
end an accurate perception of the requirements of Engineers .** — Tkt Engine** 

"We heartily krcommjknd Mr Doniun'i work. . . A monument of careful 

labour . . Luminous and comprehensive ** - Jcurnml of Gns JLtfktmg 
"A thoroughly aaciAHi.it ami kxh avstivr Treatise Engineering. 


In Quarto, Handsome Cloth. With Numerous Plates. 25a 

THE HEAT EFFICIENCY OF STEAM BOILERS 

(LAND, MARINE, AND LOCOMOTIVE). 

With many Tests and Experiments on different Types of 
Boilers, as to the Heating Value of Fuels, &c., with 
Analyses of Gases and Amount of Evaporation, 
and Suggestions for the Testing of Boilers. 

By BRYAN DONKIN, M.Inst.C.E. 

General Contents. — Classification <>f different Types of Boilers — 
415 Experiments on English and Foreign Boilers with their Heat Efficiencies 
shown in Fifty Tables — Fire Grates of Various Types — Mechanical Stokers — 
Combustion of Fuel in Boilers — Transmission of Meat through Boiler Plates, 
and their Temperature — Feed Water Heaters, Superheaters, Feed Pumps, 
Ac. — Smoke and its Prevention — Instruments used in Testing Boilers — 
Marine and Locomotive Boilers — Fuel Testing Stations — Discussion of the 
Trial* and Conclusions — On the Choice of a Boiler, and Testing of I^and, 
Marine, and Locomotive Boilers — Appendices— Bibliography — Index. 

With Plates illustrating Progress made during recent gears, 
and the best Modem Practice . 

"A woax or aaraaaacx ay «um muu* Win give an answer to almost any 
question oonneoted with the performance of boilers that It is possible to aak “ — jfiwnsr. 

" Probably the most exbaustty* resume that baa ever been collected. . A nuenaw 
Book by a thoroughly prtctl«**J man *' — Iron mint Com! Trmeks Re m en. 
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BNOINMMUN G AND MNOBANIO*. 
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JW erp a d £#*/A*r, II*. ML .* 1 mtm Lwtyw Mm tm 

OJtc* Urn. CtMK m M 


Boilers, Marine and Land: 

THEIR CONSTRUCTION AND STRENGTH. 


A Handbook or Ruler, Form ul*m, Tabub, &c., lutUAnvg to Mirttui, 
Scantling*, and PRsascmms, Safety Valves, String*, 

Fnnsoi Air© Mounting*, Ac. 

FOR THE USE OF ENGINEERS, SURVEYORS, BOILK It MAKERS, 
AND STEAM USERS. 


Bt T. W. TRAILL, M. Inbt. 0 . K, F.E.R.N., 

UU Eatrisfor 8urr*f®rlB-Chk»f to the Board of Tnuk 

# # # To the Second and Third Edition* many New Table* for Pftsum m 
up to 200 Lb*, per square Inch ha vr been added. 

**tn volt VAtCABLJB *om on Boiler* published in Kualan.1 ~ H vrld f 

OmUImui Rgoaitm™ QraaTiTT or IsroejiATio't arrrMj*t*i m » v.*ry roiivanlentfodn. 

A MR Clim voLCM* . sui>p>jriug iu formation t«> U* bad (*< oft here *•!*(' " ~~Th * JBsH Hw—r , 


Fourth Lar^e Crown 8vo With uumeroui Illustration*. 9*. 

ENGINE-ROOM PRACTICE : 

A Handbook for Engineers and Officers in the Royal Navy 
and Mercantile Marine, Including the Management 
of the Main and Auxiliary Engines on 
Board Ship. 

By JOHN U LI VERSIDGK, 

Engineer, K.X., A.M.I.C.E., InatmrDjr in Applied Mechanic* at the Royal Nava) 
College, Greenwich. 

General Description of Marine Machinery —The Condition* of Nervine and 
Duties of Engineer* of the Roy. I Navy —Entry and Condition* of Her rice of Engineer* of 
the Leading 6.8. Companies —Raisin* Nte*m -Duties of a steaming Watch on Engine* 
and Boiler* — Shotting off Swam — Harbour Dune. an<i Watchea —Adjuatfcnenis and 
Repair* of Engine* — Preserratio sod epairs ut “Tank ' Holler* -'Hie Hull and He 
Fitting*. — Cleaning and Painting Machinery — Reciprocal njr Pump*, Feed Heater*, and 
Antonia tie Feed -Water Regulator* — K vapors tor. — Steam ho»u. - E ectric Light 
Machinery. — Hydraulic Machinery - A'r-Corapreaetng Pomp* —Ref rgeruuug Machine*. 
— Machinery of Deatroyer* - The Matmgeoirnt of Water lube Roi lera — Regulation* for 
Entry of Amdatant Engineer*, ll.N — Que-iions given in Examination* for Promotion of 
Engtoeera, B.N.— Regulation* respecting Board of Trade Examination* for Engineers, Be. 

“ Tha contents cjutvot vail. to aa AJ»rmtci*T*i> ** TKt bitanuhip 

** Thla vaar naarn. book h LreTKATio** ere o» obkat import am:* in a work 

of thta kind, and H i» satisfactory to fiud that special arraaTto* baa been t/ieen in tbl* 
respect "~A»weri CUuetu. 


In Oroum 8v ©, exfro, with Nwmerou* ItlustrcUion*. [Shortly 

CAS AND OIL ENGINES: 

An Introductory Text-Book on the Theory, Design. Construction, 
sad Testing of Internal Combustion Bnglnes without Boiler. 

FOB THE USE OF STUDENTS. 

Bt Puo». W. H. W ATKINSON, Whit. Sch., M.Inst.MuohA, 

Qlaa gm w and West of Sootiaad Technical College. 
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8booht> Edition, Rerwed. With nuroeroo* PUtu wdwil from 
Working Drawings and 280 Illustrations in the Tni Sin. 

A MANUAL OF 

LOCOMOTIVE ENGINEERINOi 

A Practical Text-Book for the Use of Engine Builders, 
Designers and Draughtsmen, Railway 
Engineers, and Students. 

BT 

WILLIAM FRANK PETTIGREW, MInot.GE. 

With a Section on American and Continental Engine*. 

By ALBERT F. RaVENSHEAR, B.Sc., 

Of HU Majesty's Patent Office. 

Cantons. — Historical Introduction, 17ft3- 1 kft3. — Modem ix>cotr)otJves : Btmpte.— 
Modern Locomotive* Oornj>ound Primary Consideration tn i.ocotnotfve D eelgn.— 
Cytiuder*. Nteam Cheats, and Stuffing Boxes — Pistons, Piston Rods, Pro— heeds, w qA 
Mlfde Bars.*— Connecting and Coupling Roila.— WneeU and Axles, Axle Boxes, Hone blocks, 
and Bearing Spring* —Balancing. — Valve Gear.— 8ikle Valve# end Valve Gear Details.— 
Framing, Bogies and Axle Trucks, Hadlal Axle Boxes.— Boilers.— Smo Icebox. Slant Pipe, 
Firebox Fitilnirs. — Boiler Mountings — Tenders, ilailway Brake*. — LubrtoaMom. -Con- 
sumption of Fuel, Evaporation and Engine efficiency — Aroencan Loc om ot iv e * — Con- 
tinental Looomotlve* — Repair*. Running. Inspection, and Renewal*.— Three Appendices. 
—Index. 

** Likely to remain for many veer* the Stasussi* Work for those wishing to leant 
Da* ten. * — Knainrrt 

* t A most Interesting and valushle addition to the bibliography of the Loeomot! 
ftst/iMv Vfictal GastiU. 

‘We recommend the hook a* thoso* > hlt rx*cro:*L In It* character, and ntinm a 
M-ao* nt Ajrr ooixacTto* of . work** on l«ocomotite Engineering ." — Railway Nen. 

“The work exurrsms all that caw kk laajuti from a book upon each a subject. It 
will at once rack asms *tawdaxi> worx ciki* this tMroKTAWT scajucr.’'— Railway Jfapss4*«. 


In Large 8t*>. Handsome Cloth. With Plaits and Illustrations. 16 s. 

LIGHT RAILWAYS 

AT HOME AND ABROAD. 

By WILLIAM HEVRY OOLF., M.Inst.O.E., 

Late Deputy -Manager, North- Western Railway, India. 

Contents — Discussion of the Term 14 Li^ht Rail wave. n — English Railway*, 
Rates, and Farm era. — Light Railways in Belgium, France, Italy, other 
European Countries, America and the Colonies, India, Ireland. — Hoad Trans- 
port as an alternative.- The Light Railways Act, 1896k. — The Queetioo of 
Gauge. — Construction and Working.— Locomotives and Rolling-Stock. — Light 
Railways in England, Scotland, and W alee. — Appendioce and Index. 

“Mr. W H. Cole has brought together . . . a la sox amocwt of VALomimuniA 

Won . . hitherto practically iu accessible to th* ordinary reader. " —Ti met . 

“ 'Will remain, for soma time yet a SrAimaan Woitx in everything relating tn light 
RaUwars."— AagiisMr. 

“ Ike author has extended practical experience that makes the book laoid and useful. 

It leaxoaBbnroxT well done **— Snotnorlov 

*• The whole tabled is sxhalstiyxly and mlacticault considered. The work ess ha 
oordtally recommended as nrrtentmuuRLs to those whose duty It Is to become aoqsataue»i 
with one of the prime necessities of the immediate future. Railway OMciml fl ese ff a 

“ Tunas oocu» as no urmot book of Brut refere nc e on Its subject. All elauses ef 
Rngtneers will waloam* it* Bcwtisas * 
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Thibd Editioh, Revised and Enlarged. IPtfA Num*r*u& 
III ustrctfum*. Price 8s. tkL 

VALVES AND VALVE-GEARING: 

INCLUDING THE CORLISS VALVE AND 
TRIP GEARS. 


CHARLES HURST, Practical Draughtsman. 

" Covcui explanation* idustraird by i\b nm CUE* a uuuMii« ami draw Hag* and 4 Mrtifcf 
gtalaa . . . too buck ft* HU* a talvabls function - Atktmamm 

"Mm. Hruf k atul T*LTa-«aaaja« will i>rt>rr a >rrr valuable aid, and land In lha 

production of Engine* of aciaxTirtr u*jmo* and nroauvicAi w<>SKi»<« Will be larval? 

MWgbi after by Student* and Ixwtrncr*. -Mnr+nt A 

*' OfEVTX and tuoeovohi v nucncai. Will undoubtedly be found of s*m*S vaxCB to 
nil e w omxd with toe deaign of Valve gearing ” - JtfwAaa umJ WVr/d f 

"Almost mu rrra of valve anu It* goariuf la clearly net forth, and ill»»trAted is 
each a tray aa to be nut»uv cxhaasToon and r*AcncAtxt a mi an by etthsr the Kn giaser, 
Dm of h ta man. or Student should prove both i tutrix and vaix-aaot to all t. ag in s e r a 

M*kla| for kxuaslk and cut a* information on the subject Its moderate prtoe brtugslt 
with to the reach of all " — IrndmAintt tm>t Iron 

•* Mr. NtatT i work t* a t>nia abi.t suited to tv* nreds of the practical mechanic . . 

it I* free from any elaborate theoretical dLrmmiou*, and the explanation* of the vaiioee 
t ypt a of valve- gear are accompanied b* diagram* which render them mult e«i>xaerooi> '* 
—He jMmKA A mtrum * 


Mints Oft ttaam Eng to* Design and Construction. Hy < 'u arles 

Huiurr, “Author of Valvca and Valve lieurin^. ’ lu Paper Hoards, 
8vo., Cloth hank. IUu«t rated. Rric© la. ttd. net. 

CownurTa— L Steam Pipes — 11 Valves — lit Ct Under* — IV Air Hump* and Con- 
densers.- V Motion Work— VI, Crank Shaft* and J’edraP«U — Vil Va»ve 
Lubrication — IX lliarsLancous Drum* - Ixhxx 

“A bandy volume whu*o every prarti.*.. i young eng r>r*i *h ml ! {.>o»*e«« ” — Th* 
Nnfintr 

JUST OUT. Strongly Hound in Suj»cr Royal Mvn. Cloth lioauU. 

7». »wi. net 


For Calculating Wages on the Bonus or Premium Systems. 

For Engineering , Technical and Allied Trades. 

By HENRY A. GOLDING, A.M.I nht.M.K, 

Technical Assistant to Mw»m Hryan Imuktu and Ctenrh. Ltd., and Anaiatant Lecturer 
In Mechanical EojniJrrnng at the .N orthamptou Institute, London, K.C. 

"The adoption of this system toi t e payment of workmen ba* created a demand for 
some handy table or aeries of tables, by mean a of which trse wages may be easily found 
without th,* necessity of any calculation** whatever With the object of supplying this 
n e e d, the author ha* compiled the following table*, grhich have been In practical use 
for some time paat at a large engineering work* In I»«d<»n. and have been found of 
Inestimable tain* Not only are they of great value a* & 'time aavtng appliance ‘ tbs 
computation of the henu* or prem.ua* ear ed hy a number of men taking only on* truth 
the one by the aid of these tables compared with ordinary calculation, but they p .asses the 
additional advantage of being lew* liable to error, u* there >* practically no possibility of a 
occurring. — F.rimei from f’r* tort 
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CHARLES 0 RIF FIN * CO.'S PUBLICATIONS. 


Large 8vo, Handaome Cloth. With Illustrations, Tables, Ac. 21s. 

Lubrication & Lubricants: 

A TREATISE ON THE 

THEORY AND PRACTICE OF LUBRICATION 

AND ON THE 

NATURE, PROPERTIES, AND TESTING OF LUBRICANTS. 

Bv LEONARD ARCHBUTT, F.I.O., F.C.S., 

Chemist to the Midland Hallway Company, 

AND 

R. MOUNTFOR1) DF.ELEY, M I. M E., F.G.8., 

('tiler Hiiinthi' Midland Hallway Omipany 

CoNTKNT'H. — 1 . Friction of i-killd*. II. Liquid Friction or Viscosity, and PlaaUc 
Friction.— III. Superficial Tension. - IV. The Theorj of Lubrication.— V. Lubricants 
their Sources, Preparation, and Properties VI. Physical urupertie* and Methods of 
Examination of Lubricant*.- VII. Chemical Properties and Methods of Exatnination 
of Lubricant*.— VIJI. The Systematic 'Jesting of lubricant* i.y Physical and Chexnica 
Methods.— IX. The Mechanical Teat mg of Lubricant*. X . The Design and Lubrication 
of Bearings. — XI. The Lubrication of Mat Inner)* —Index 

4 * Destined to become a classic on the subject.' ~~ l ndustrtc* and Iron. 

“Contains practically all that in xnown on the subject Dcaerre* the careful 
attention of all Engineer*. " Hail way Ojflaal ittudr. 


FoDUTU KdiTIO>. Wry fully IUu*truuU Cloth, 4*. (kt. 

STEAM - BOILERS! 

THEER DEFECTS, MANAGEMENT, AND OONSTRDOTlOlf. 

By R D M IT N R 0, 

Chiqf Kniftn+rr of the Scottish Hmirr Insurance and hnyinc Inspection Company. 

Gkxkkal CoNTSNTh. — I. Expi.orions caused (i) by Overheating of Plate* — (») By 
Defective and Overloaded Safety Valve*— (3) By C orrosion, Internal or External— L4) By 
Defective Design and Construction (Unsuppoitcd Eiue l ubes . Unstreugthetied Manholes - 
Defective Staying ; Strength ol Risctted Jouits ; Factor of Safety) — 11. Construction or 
VERTICAL BoILKKB: Shells— 'Ctown Piaie.s and Uptake Tul>es Man-Hole*, Mud-Hole* 
and Fire-Holes — Fireboxes — Mountings — Management — Cleaning — Table of Burstin 
Pressures oi Steel Boiler".- Table of Kivcttcd Joints — Specifications and Drawings a 
Lancashire Boiler for Working Pressures (a) 80 lbs. ; (O aoo lbs. per square inch respectively. 

“ A valuable companion for workmeu aud engineers engaged about Steam Boilers, ought 
to be carefully studied, and always st hand."- Co//. Cnardian. 

“The book is vkry useful, especially to steam users, artisans, and young Engineers*. " — 
Engineer. 


By the same Author. 

KITCHEN BOILER EXPLOSIONS: Why 

they Occur, and How to Prevent their Occurrence. A Practical Hand- 
book baaed on Actual Experiment. With Diagram and Coloured Plate* 
Price T 5 * 


LONOQN: CHARLES QRIFFIN A CO., LIMITED, EXETER STREET, STRAND. 




MNOINMJBM1NO AND MECHANICS. 


to 


Jm Crew* 8*v, Handsome doth. With Numerous 
JUustr ain't* i. net, 

EMERY GRINDING MACHINERY. 

i Text-Book of Workshop Practice in General Tool Grinding , 
and the Design. Construction, and Application 
of the Machines Employed . 

HY 

R B. HOLKiSON, A.M.Inst.Mkch.K., 

Author of " Machine* atul I o»*ls Lmplovrtl in the Working of Sheet MetaJu.jr 

Introduction -- I ool Grinding. — Emery Wheels. —Mounting Kmcfy Wheels. 
—Emery Rings, and Cylinders. — Conditions, to Ensure Efficient Working. — 
reading Types of Machines oncavc and t orm-x Grinding. - (, up anti Cone 
Machines. — Multiple Grinding — "Guest" I’mvn a. and ( utter Grinding 
Machines. — Ward Universal Cutter Grinder. — !’*rs\ loo! Grinding — I -at he 
Ten ire Grinder. — Polishing. — In UK \ 

“Deal* pracwcaiU with rvery phase of his subject Intnnu n t«r 


Fifth Edition. Folio, strongly half-bound, at/, 

TRAVERSE 'FABLES: 

Computed to Four Places of Decimals for every Minute 
of Angle up to 100 of Distance. 

For the use of Surveyors and Engineers. 

BY 

RICHARD LLOYD GURDEN, 

Authorised Surveyor for the Governments of New South Wales and 
Victoria. 

*/ PukUshed with the Concurrence §/ the Surveyor i- General for New South 
Wales and Victoria. 

"Those who haw* experience m exact Subvby-wobk wfll best know how to ap p r e ci a t e 
the aa o n a o u a ituxmr of labour rcyasmird by dm valuable boo*- The computation* 
enable the user to ascertain the dbses and co s ine* for a dhSa c i of twelve mile* to wit hie 
half an inch, and this *y imuiici to but Owe Txauu m place o < me usual Fifteen 
minute connotations i nq ui r e d. Tht* alone u e vide nc e of the anuetance which the Table* 
e u e ur e to ev er y user, seed as every Surveyor ia active practice ba* (eh tbe want of such 
anaiarnura raw knovinc op tmku publication will rkmain without tw*m/ 

— Mutinee r. 
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OHARLM8 GRIFFIN * 00/8 PUBLICATIONS . 


WOBX8 BY ’ 

ANDREW JAMIESON, M.Inst.C.E., M.I.E.E* F.JU^E* 

Fermerly Professor of Kin trical Encineerine, The Glasgow end West of Scetiamm 
Technical College. 

PROFESSOR JAMIESON’S ADVANCED TEXT-BOOKS. 

In Large Crown 8 ve. Fully Illustrated. 

STEAM AND STEAM-ENGINES F'or the Use of Students 

preparing for Competitive Examinations With 6oo pp. , over aoo 
Illustration!*, 6 folding Plate.'*, and very numerous Examination Papers. 
Thirteenth Edition, Revised. 8/6. 

“ ProfesAor Jaituecoc taacmate* the reader by hi* Clearmemi or concert ion and 
simplicity or axphrasiom Hi* treatment retail* the lecturing of F aradsy. " — A th en e mm » . 

“ Tha Barr Book yet published for the u*c of Student*.*’ — Engineer. 

MAGNETISM AND ELECTRICITY. For Advanced and 

“ Honours*' Students. By Prol. Jamieson, assisted by David Robertson, 
B.Sc. , Professor of I lecl r teal Engineering in the Merchant Venturers* 
Technical College, Bristol. [Sheriff. 

APPLIED MECHANICS & MECHANICAL ENGINEERING. 

Vol. I.* — Comprising Part I., with 54 o pages, 300 Illustrations, and 
540 Examination Question:* . The Principle of Work and its applies* 
cions; Part II.: Friction; Gearing, \c. foi’RTH Edition. 8s. 6d. 

'* FutXV maintains the reputation of the Author ' Prmrt 4 Hftnerr. 

Vol. II. — Comprising Parts III. to VI., with 60S pages, 371 Illus- 
trations, and copious Examination Questions ; Motion and Energy; 
Graphic Statics; Strength of Materials; Hydraulics and Hydraulic 
Machinery. Third Edition. 8s. 6d. 

“ Well AND LUCIDLY writtrn ”-r*r Engineer 

*,* Each of the <ibor't : outrun ts iOmhU’c t* itself, und soUi separately. 

PROFESSOR JAMIESON’S INTRODUCTORY MANUAL8. 

Creum 8rv). With fliu xtrations ami Examination Papers. 

STEAM AND THE STEAM-ENGINE (Elementary 

Manual of). For First-Year Students. Tenth Edition, Revised. 3/6. 

** Should be in the hand* of ivkkv engineering apprentice -*' — Practical Engineer. 

MAGNETISM AND ELECTRICITY (Elementary Manual 

of). For First-Year Students. Fifth Edition. 3/6. 

*' A capital text- hook . . The diagrams are an important icarure " — Sc heed matter. 
“A thoroughly trustworthy Text-book P* actical ami clear.** — Natter*. 

APPLIED MECHANICS (Elementary Manual of). 

Specially arranged for First -Year Students. Fifth Edition, 
Revised. 3/6. 

" The work has vnv high qualities. which <n*v be condensed into the one r o d 
4 clear.* ** — Science and A rt. 

In Preparation. 300 pages. Crown Szv. Profusely Illustrated. 

Modern Electric tramway Traction: 

A Text-Book of Present-Day Practice. 

For the Cm of Electrical Engineering Student* and thorn interested in El a atr ie 
Trane nimivn of Power. 

By Phot. ANDREW JAMIESON. 

A POCKET-BOOK of ELECTRICAL RULES and TABLES. 

For the Use of Electricians and Engineers. Pocket Size. Leather, 
8s. 6d. • ^Sixteenth Edition. [See p. 49. 

IMtOON: CHARLE8 GRIFFIN « CO., UNITED. EXETER STREET, STRAW). 
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WORKS BY 

«. J. MACQDORH RANKIKE, LLD., F.R.S., 

Uttm ituflae Prvfmtor of C MI Enflmtriag !m tht Unloftty of Qtm * §om 
THOROCQHLY &XTLSMD BT 

W. J. MI LLAR, C. E., 

Lmtt Secretary to tkt Institute of trig in tort and 8hlpb*l(4trt im SootioMl 


t 

A MANUAL OF APPLIED MECHANICS : 

Comprising the Principle* of Static* and Cinematics, and Theory of 
Structure*, Mechanism, and Machines. With Numerous Diagram*. 
Crown 8vo, doth. Seven t*v*th Edition 12m. Ad. 


A MANUAL OF CIVIL ENGINEERING : 

Comprising Engineering Surveys, Earthwork, Foundations, Masonry, Car- 
pentry, Metal Work, Roads, Railways, Canals, Rivers, Waterworks, 
Harbours, Ac. With Numerous Tables and Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 
doth. Twenty Second Edition 16s. 


A MANUAL OF MACHINERY AND MILLWORK : 

Comprising the Geometry, Motions, Work, Strength, Construction, and 
Objects of Machines, Ac. Illustrated with nearly 800 Woodcuts, 
Crown 8vo» doth. Sxvsnth Edition. 12s. 6d. 


A MANUAL OF THE STEAM-ENGINE AND OTHER 
PRIME MOVERS: 

With a Section on Gas, Oil, and Am Esoisss, by Bstajt Domkht, 
ILIsstC.B. With Folding Plates and Numerous Illustration*. 
Crown 8vo, doth. Fimxm Editiom. 1 2a. Ad. 
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CHARLB 8 GRIFFIN * CO .' 8 PUBLICATIONS . 


Piov. Ramins’* Word — ( C—ainusd y 

USEFUL BULBS AND TABLES: 

for Architect*, Builder*, Engineer*, founder*. Mechanic*, Shipbuilders* 
Surveyor*, Ac. With Appendix for the u*e of Elbotrioal Engine***. 
By Professor Jamieson, F.K.S.R. Seventh Edition. 10*. 6<L 


A MECHANICAL TEXT-BOOK : 

A Practical and Simple Introduction to the Study of Mechanic*. By 
Professor Kankink and E. F. Bambkk, C. E. With Numerous 111 us- 
trstion a. Crown 8vo, cloth. Fiith Edition. 9*. 

%* Thi “ MacajunoAL Tkxt-Boox " was dntvjwd t>w Profeeeor JUiuviwm Urtao 
wpono* I* tKt 3*H*t of Manuals 


MISCELLANEOUS SCIENTIFIC PAPERS. 

Royal 8vo. Cloth, 31*. 5d 

Part l. Paper* relating to Temperature, Elasticity, and Expansion of 
Vapours, Liquids, and Solid*. Part II. Papers on Energy and its Trans- 
formations. Part III, Papers on Wave- Form*, Propulsion of Vessel*, Ac. 

With Memoir by Professor Tait, M. A. Edited by W. J. Millar, C.K. 
With fine Portrait on Steel, Plates, and Diagrams. 

" No morai endurmg Memonai of Profeaaor Rankine could be dreaed than the phllii 
Sbs of th«u paper* in an accaaaaUe form. . . The Collection is maet nhabla m 

SSSQOPt of the mature of hit diacoreriea, and the beauty aad completeneM of his asaftyaia. 

. . . The Volume exceeds ia unsortanoe tnv work *a the same department tadbidhad* 

is ear tim*. - — AnrAxMci. 


SHELTON-BEY (W. Vincent, Foreman to the 

Imperial Ottoman Gun Factories, Constantinople) i 

THE MECHANIC'S GUIDE t A Hand-Book for Engineers **& 
ArHmnt With Copious Tables aad Valuable Recipes for Practical Use. 
Illustrated, trtaf Edit*** Crmrs tvo. doth, ?/& 
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BNQINBMRINO AND RROBANKUL 


Third Edition, Thoroughly Revised and Enlarged* JPtlA 
Additional Illustrations. Handsome Cloth 

HYDRAULIC POWER 

Ajn> 

HYDRAULIC MACHINERY. 

IT 

HENRY ROBINSON, M. Inst. C.E., F.G.S*, 

FALLOW OF KDCG^S COlXJtGK, LONDON; F»OF. IM* KITVK OF CIVIL KM.l NKKKIHt., * 
KINGS COLI.KOJt, BTC., BTC 

KBttb numerous TOocdcuta. and Slxrp-ntnc Plate*. 

" A Hook o» peat Proleaauonal 1J m M i Inc**. " — /rwm 


in Large 800 , Handsome Cloth. W%th Frontispiece, treeral Plate*, 
and over *250 Illustration*. 2 1 *. 

THE PHIHCIPLES AID C0ISTR13CT10H OF 

PUMPING MACHINERY 

(STEAM AND WATER PRESSURE). 

With Practical Illustrations of Engine* and Pl*mj»* applied to Miimra, 
Tow* Wat mu Supply, Drainage of Land*, Ac., also Economy 
and Efficiency Trials of Pumping Machinery. 

By HENRY DAVEY, 

Member of Use Institution of Civil Engineer*, Member of tbe Institution ef 
Meehan >0*1 Engineers. FOB.. Me. 

Ooi mnn — Early History of Pumping Engines — Steam Pumping Engines 
Pumpe and Pump Valves--^ General Principles of Non- Rotative Pumping 
Sngfnee — The Cornish Engine, Simple ana Compound— Type* of Mining 
— Pit Work — Shaft Sinking — Hydraulic Transmission of Power in 
Mines — Valve Gears at Pumping Engine* — Water Pressure Pumping Engines 
— Water Works Engines — Pumping Engine Eoqpomy and Triads of Pumping 
lffanhfnar r — Centrifugal and other Low-Lift Pump* — Hydraulic Rama, 
Pumping Maine, Ac.— Imtool 

“By the * 00 * Kegttsh Eng in e er who probably knows more about Pumping Machin e r y 
Hen avt omx.' . . . A Founts aaooaomo tbi sssclts of loss *xr%Mitu»cm a n» 
mvr"— fb Bmfimtr . 

“ Pwtoehted iy ri usr ajto most n*cnc*x tbkatisb on Pumping Machinery rut us 

MB , ■(■■■i n -1 .bbbb •* F t 

gHa mmsB rugUg|IRO> /viraai. 
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CHARLES GRIFFIN A OO.'B PUBUGATtO** 


Jtspaf 990, McuHgom* (Mot*, Wtt* mmmorou* ! I lustration* am/ Tab/m. 2B*. 

THE STABILITY OF SHIPS. 

BY 

SIR EDWARD J. REED, K.C.B., F.R.S., M.P., 

OMtamv or m imrexi al okoiki or rr. mmuoi or rumm: miicn yommom or 

AUSTRIA ; MKDJIDIR Of TURKEY , AND RISING SUM OR JAPAN ; OO 
ftKKIDKNT OP THI INSTITUTION OR NAVAL ARCHITECT*. 

In Older to render the work complete for the purposes of the Shipbuilder, rteUMn m 
heme or abroad, the Methods of Calculation introduced by Mr. F. KL Barite* Mr. Gray, 
M. Rucm. M. Dayhard, and Mr. Hknjamin, are all riven separately, illustrated bv 
Tables and worked -out examples The book contains more than *oo Diagrams, and M 
Ulastrated by a Large number of actual cases, derived from ships of all deecrtp**om. 

" Sir Edward Rrrd s * Stability or Shirs ' is invaluable. The Naval AacKtraCT 
wUl find brought together and ready to hi* Hand, a mass o *■ wfarmaoon which he would ot h er 
wise have to seek in an almost endless variety of publications, and some c/ which h#- would 
possibly not be able in obtain at a’.! ** h> 


THE DESIGN AND CONSTHUCTIOH OF SHIPS. By John 

Harvard Bii.KH, M.Ins'I.N. A , Professor of Naval Architecture in the 
University of Glasgow. [/» Preparation*, 


Third Edition. Illustrated with I’bicv Numerous Diagrams, and 
Figures in the Text. lbs. net 

STEEL SHIPS: 

THEIR CONSTRUCTION AND MAINTENANCE. 

A Manual for Shipbuilders, Ship Superintendents, Students, 
and Marine t ngineers. 

By THOMAS WALTON, Naval Architect, 

AUTHOR OR “KNOW YOUR OWN SHIP. " 

O0NTKNT8 — I. Manufacture of Cast Iron, Wrought Iron, and Steel. — Com- 
position of Iron and Steel, (Quality. Strength. Testa. Ac II. Chuouficatum of 
Steel Ships. III. Const deration* in making choice of T v|m» of Vessel. — Framing 
mi Ships. IV. Strains experienced by Ships. —Methods of (.^imputing and 
Comparing Strengths of Ships. V. Construction of Ships. —Alternative Modes 
of Construction. — Type* of Vessels. — Turret, Self Trimming, and Trank 
Steamers. Ac — Rivet* and Itivetting, Workmanship. VI, Pumping Arrange- 
ments. VII. Maintenance — Prevention of Deterioration in the Halls of 
Ships. — Cement, Paint, Ac. — Index 

“ 80 thorough aud we I written every chapter n the book that It i- di bcult u» seises 
any of them as being worthy of exceptional pr i Altogether, the work is exoedeat, sad 
will prove of irreat t*» tho*e for whom it Is Intended.” - Th* F.ngxnmr. 

“Mr. Walton has written far the profession of which he is an ornament His work 
will be read and app< eclat d. no doubt, by every MLN.A.. and with great benefit by the 
majority of them — Journal of Commerrt 


Second Edition. Cloth, 8s. 6d. Leather, for the Pocket, 8s. 6d. 
0 &XFFIN *8 ELECTRICAL FHICB-BOOK : For Electrical, Orfl, 
Marine, and Borough Engineers, Local Authorities, Architects, Railway 
Contractors, Ac,, Ac. Edited by H. J. Dowsing. 

** The Electrical Price- Book removes all mystery about the cost of E lectrical 
P ower. By its aid the sxrkmse that will be entailed bv utilising el e ct ri ci ty on e Large er 
Email scale can be discovered . ** — A rcki **ci 
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GRIFFIN’S NAUTICAL SERIES. 

Edited IT KDW. BLACKMORE, 

Mill* Mariner, First Class Trinity House Certificate, Ammo. last. N.A. ; 
ant> Wrimts, mainly. by sailors for Bailor* 

M T»w admirable series. Fairpiag. A very useful «kri«*‘- .Vera*. 

“ Tbc trolwiMn of Mens** CRIFFIN8 Nautical He kirk may well and profitably bo 
rood by Aid. tolerated in our NATIONAL MARrriM k pkookrhs - .Van*** 

“Evert Ship should have the whole Seri* e ** a Kbfxkkncr Library. Band* 
DOMELT BOUND. CL* A ALT PRINTED and ILLUSTRATED.*’ -Liwtymd Jv*m. </ I' WWOW . 

The British Mercantile Marine: An Historical Sketch of m Jtu «e 

and Development. By the Editor, Capt. Blacxmore. 8a AtL 
“Captain Blackmore's splendid »ooe . . . contains paragraphs on svory point 

-Of Interest to the Merchant Marine. The -A3 paces of this Uk»A are THE MOOT TALC* 
AMJ to the sea captain that hare KVr.lt >**cn compiled.' - Mrrchont Review. 

Elementary Seamanship. By l> w iuu». Barker, Ma*u>r M Armor, 

7.E&E., r. R.O.8 With numerous Plates, two in rolours. ami FroutfeM**'* 
THI*J> Edition, Tlu*r uglily Revised, Enlarged, anil Re set. M US additional 
Illustrations, tie. 

“Thl* ADMIRABLE MANUAL, by CAPT. W ILSON liARERR, of Ui* * oreesUWT, SMRUM 
to US nUUrOCTLT DESIGNED. ’ — A tArtumum. 

Know Your Own Ship : a .Simple Explanation of the Stability, Con- 

struct km, Tonnage, ami Freeboard of rthip*. Ry Tliow. WALTON, Naval Architect. 
With numerous Illustrations ami addition si (hapten on Buoyancy. Trim, and 
Calculations, seventh Edition. 7s. tkl. 

“Mjl W ALTON s book will l>e fouml \ KRY USEFUL. ~~Thf /.’ngfneer. 

navigation : Theoretical and Practical By L>. Wilmon Baakwe 

and William allingham second Edition. Revised. 3a. 6d. 

“Prbcisely the kind of work required for the New Certifioatea of ooropeteooy. 
Candidates will And It invalu * r.J.r “ J^nuhr Adrertutrr. 

Marine Meteorology ; hoi Othcars of the Merchant Navy. By 

William allin JHAM, First Claw Honours, Navigation, Science and Art Department 
With Illustrations, Map*, and Diagrams, and facsimile reproduction of tag page 
“a fld. 

“Quite the best publication on this subject. '— Shipping iiazetu. 

Latitude and Longitude: How to And them. By w, j. Millar, 

C.K. 8100KD EDITION, Revise I. *%. 

“Cannot but prove an acquisition to those studying Navigation ” — Morin* Bnpinptr. 

Practical Mechanics : Applied to the requlrumente of tb© SaIIot. 

By TB08. Maoernkie, Master Mariner, F.K.A.8. Second Koitioe, Revised. 8s. dd. 
* Well WORTH the money . . . exceedingly HELPFUL .“-^hipping World. 

Trigonometry : For the Young Sailor, Ac By Rich. C. Buck, trf the 
Tuaroes Nautical Training College, H M.8. “ Worcester." Seoond Edition, Rs vised. 
Price 8a. Ad. 

“Tills EMINENTLY PRACTICAL and reliable volume .vrAooi master. 

Praetleal Algebra. By Rich. C. Buck. Companion Volume to the 
shore? for Bailors and others. Price as. Ad. 

“ It la JtnR the book for the young sailor mindfulof progress. — SetAioal MogoMmo 

The Legal Duties of Shipmasters By Bvm edict \\m. Ginsbytbo, 

M.A., LL.D.. of the Inner Temple and Northern Circuit : Barrister-at-Law. RECORD 
Edition. Thoroughly Revised and Enlarged. Brio* 4a. dd. 

** Invaluable uj • • .aster*. . . . We can fully recommend ft. - Skipping QmmMo. 

A Medieal and Surgical Help for Shipmasters. inoiudw* ftm 

Aid at Sea. By W*. Johnson Bxmt F.E.C.8., Principal Medical OOoer, i m m t m * 
Beapttat, Greenwich. Bmoond Edition, Thoroughly Revised. As. 

“ Bound, Jimmom, emai.lt sabrruL.~~TJu Lone*. 

LONDON: CHARLE8 GRIFFIN 4 CO., LIMITED, EXETER STREET, STRAND. 
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GRIFFIN'S NAUTICAL SERIES. 


Introductory Volume. Price 3$. 6d. 

THE 

British Mercantile Marine. 

By EDWARD BLACKMORE, 

KASTKX MAXINRft; AJWOCIATO OF THX fFSTITtmOK OF NAVAL AKCtt l T SCT S ; 

MXMIXK OF THX tKSTJTtmOF OF KNCTNINXil AND kHIP 8 UiU>KtS 
IF ICOTUM) ; HDITOR OF GRIFF IKS “FAUTICAL SJUtlRZ“ 

General Contents.— Hintohjcal : From Early Timex to I486— Prcgrsas 
under Henry VIII.— To Death of Mary - During Elizabeth’s Reign Up to 
the Reign of William III.— The 18th and 19tn Centuries — Institution of 
Examinations — Rise and Progress of Steam Propulsion — Development of 
Free Trade — Shipping Legislation, 1862 to 187f> — “ Lockaley Hall f C a se 
Shipmasters’ Societies Loading of Shi|>a — Shipping legislation, 1884 to 19M — 
Statistics of Shipping. The Personnel : Shipowners— Officers— Mariners— 
Duties and Present Position. Kducation : A Seaman’s Education: what it 
should be — Present Means of Education Hints. Discipline aM) Duty — 
Postscript — The Serious Decrease in the Number of British Seamen, a Matter 
demanding the Attention of the Nation. 

“ lNTBJUurriFO and Instscotivx . . . may be read with mown and KFJomiprr."— 

91+400* litroid 

" Evaxr bhanoii of the subject in dealt with in a way which shows that the writer 
‘knows th* ropes' familiarly * —8cottman 

“ This an hisa bln book . . . tkem* with useful InformaUon— Should he In the 
Sands of every Sailor J/urmwy A’rtw 


Third Edition, Thor out} )dy Revised, Enlarged^ and Re -set. 
With Additional Illustrations. Trice 6s. 

ja. manual o wr 

ELEMENTARY SEAMANSHIP, 


■T 

D. WILSON-BARKBR, Master Mariner; F.R.S.K., F.R.G.S., Aa. Aa 

YOU USSR BEOTBEB. OF THE TAIN ITT HOUSE. 

With Frontispiece, Numerous Plates (Two in Colours), and IUuatratioSM 

in the Text. 


General Content*. —The Building of a Ship; Parts of Hull 
Aa — Ropes, Knots, Splicing, Ac, — Gear, Lead and Log, Ac. — Rij 
Anchors — Saihnaking — The Sails, Ac. — Handling of Boats under 
Signals and Signalling — Rule of the Road— Keeping and Relieving Watch— 
Points of Etiquette — Glossary of Sea Terms and Phrases— Index. 


%• The volume contain* the irsw iojb of the koax> 

* This Awmuiu tuxvxu by Cart. Wilsoh-Banx** of the * Wo r oa t e r , eesaoa to as 
i ass si ii 1 1 Dsatemtn and holds Its place ezoeUestlv in ‘ OairroC* Natmcaz Naan* ... 
Although Intended for those who are to become Ottoer* of the Merchant Navy, it wttlJMr 
Voend aaefsl by au y achtmis*. " —A tSmmum. 

For oompiets List of Qanvn*a Matmoaz Sauna aae p. *• 
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0RIFFXN 8 NAUTICAL SERIES, 

Second Edition, Revival and Illu*tnU<*J. Rrim $•. $<L 

NAVIGATION: 

PRACTICAL. AND THEORBSTICAXn 

Bt DAVID WILSON- BARKER. K.VR., K.K.S. K., Ac., 4a, 

4Nl» 

WILLIAM ALLINGHAM, 

murr-OLASW HOSOCfcit, NAVNiATlOW, SCI* SC* AMI* AMT l'EI'AKTMXST. 

TOttb Rumerous Slluatrationd anb jetamtnation Question** 

Gkhbxal Contests.— D efinition# — Latitude and Longitude — Inutrumeat* 
xrf Navigation — Correction of Cotuae#— Plane Sailing— Tr* verse Sailing —Day'* 
Work — Parallel Sailing — Middle latitude Suiiing — Mercator’* Chart— 
Mercator Sailing — Current Sailing — P«*iition by Hearing* — Great Circle Sailing 
— The Tide* — Question* — Appendix : Complies Kmir— Numerous Useful Hinta 

— Index* 

** Pucuilt the kind of work required for the New Ortlfhste* of competency to grade* 
from Second Mate to extra Maater CamlwlA^e* will And it invax-Ux»ul "—Ihmd* 

AAwrttMr 

** A oatttal ltttlx noo* apeolally adapted to the New Examination*. Tb* 

Author* are Oatx Wil*o*-Baexx* (Csptaiu -Superintendent of the Nautical College, H.M » 

‘ Woroeeter,’ who be* had great experience in the blgheet problem* of NaTtMtion), end 
Ma Alumiax, a well-known writer on tne Helence of Navigation and Nautical Astronomy " 
— Bhippmg World 


Handmomt, Cloth . Fvlly Jllustrctfrd . Pr\er 7 *. 6d, 

MARINE METEOROLOGY, 

FOB OFFICERS OF THE MERCHANT NAVY. 

By WILLIAM ALLINGHAM, 

Joint Author of “ Navigation, Theoretical and Practical." 

With numerous Plates, Maps, Diagrams, and Illustrations, and a facsimile 
Reproduction of a Page from an actual Meteorological Log-Book, 

SUMMARY OF CONTENTS. 

iNTaoncoToai. -Instrument* Csml at Sea for Meteorological Purposes.— Meteoro- 
logical Log- Book*.— Atmospheric Pleasure.— Air Temperature*.— Sea Temperature*.— 
Winds.— wind Force Scale*.— History of the Law o^gtonna— Hurricanes, se as ons, and 
login Track*.— Solution of the Cyclone Problem.— Ocean Current*.— Ieeberga— 4hrn- 
aimwoaa Chart*.— Dew, Mixta, Fogs, and Haze.— Cicada.— Rain, Snow, ana H a ll , — 
Mirage, Jtalnbowm, Coronas, Halo*, and Meteors.— Lightning, Corposant#, and Aurora*.— 
4Jcnsnojw.— awmihx.- Immul 

** Quite the tan puhUcatton. aid certainly the most ixtzasertso, on this stride** we 
puaisl te Nsutkal an. *— Stopping Om mtu 

v Xor Conptot* Li*t of Oiutn'i Numou Snin, Me p. 39. 
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taooxp Edition, Rkvihkd 


NAUTICAL SERIES. 

With Nufil«ron« Illustrations. Price 9a. ftd* 


Practical Mechanics: 

▲ppliea to the Requirements r f the Sailor. 
Bt THOS. MACKENZIE, 

hit liter Mariner, F H A.h 

GlVIItAL Content**. — Ke#oluti<m and Composition of Force# — Work done 
bv Machine# and Living Agent#— The Mechanical Power*: The Lever ; 
Derrick* a* Bent levers — The Wheel and Axle: Windlass ; Ship’s Capstan ; 
Crab Winch — Tackles: the “Old Man”— The Inclined Plane; the Screw — 
The Centre of Gravity of a Ship and Cargo — Relative strength of Hope : 
Steel Wire, Manilla. Heims Coir— 1 Vrriekji and Shear# Calculation of tile 
Cross •breaking Strain of Fir Spar— Centre of Effort of Sail# — Hydrostatic# 
the Diving-bell ; Stability of Floating liodie* ; the Ship * Punjp. Ac. 

“ This excellent book . . . contain# a la roe amount of iidtainatioA.” 
— Nature. 

“ Well worth the money . . . will be found exceedingly helpful*” — 
Shipping World. 

“No Shipm’ Officer#' bookcamk will henceforth he complete without 
Captain Mackenzie’# * Practical Mechanic**. ’ Notwithstanding my many 
year*’ experience at Rea, it has told me /low much more there u to acgwire.” — 
(Letter to the Publisher# from a Master Manner) 

“ I must express my thank# to you for the IaLkhit and care you have taken 
In ‘Practical Mechanic*.’ . . . It is a life's experience. . 

What an amount we frequently see wasted by rigging purchases without reason 
and accident* to spar*, &c., &c. ! ‘Practical Mechanics’ would mvi all 
THIS.” — (Letter to the Author from another Master Mariner). 


WORKS BY RICHARD C. BUCK, 

of the Thames Nautical Traluiug College, H.M.S ' Woroeetei. 

A Manual of Trigonometry: 

With Diagrams , Examples , and Exercises. Pric-> 3s. 6d 

Second Edition, Ke vised and Corrected. 

\ # Mr. Buck’s Text-Book haa been specially prepared with a view 
ho the New Examinations of the Board o f Trade, in which Trigonometry 
Is an obligatory subject. 

•‘Thin mrnrairTLY huctioal and skuasi.k mnu.’ —Schootmtuter 

A Manual of Algebra. 

0**igned to meet the Requirements of Sailor* and other*. Price 8*. 6d. 

%+ These elementary work* on aluuula and tbisosomstst are written special! v for 
those who will have little opj>ortunitv of consulting a Teacher. They are books for **s*^P 
self.” Ml hat the simplest explanations have, therefore, been avoided, and ass was w 
Ike Exemiee* are given. Any person may readily, hy careful study become master of their 
contents, and thus lay the foundation for a further mathematical coarse, if desired It le 
hoped that to the younger Officer* of oar Mercantile Marine they will he found decidedly 
serviceable The Example* and Exercise* are taken frou the EramiwatlCTD Paper* eel for 
the Cadet* of the “ Worcester.’ 

*• Clearly arranged, and well got op . . A dial-rate Elementary Algebra. — 

MauHmf Mmfan** 

•**Foe oom plate List of Qaxwn * Nautical Buoa a»ep.E» 
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trmrnrs nautical gram. 

Swoon t> Edition, Thoroughly Revbwd and Exteodtd in Crown 8ro. 
Handsome Cloth. Price 4a 0d. 

HE LEGAL DUTIES OF SHIPMASTERS. 

BY 

BENEDICT WM GINSBU RG, M.A., LL.D. (Cantab.), 

Of the Inner Temple end Northern Circuit ; Barrister at- Law. 

Q on ew U Contents.- -The Qualification for the l*oaitlo« of HJtU pm as ter — The Con- 
trast with the Shipowner —The Master • holy in reepeet of the Crew : Kivgsfetneat ; 
Apprentices ; Discipline ; Provisions, trrommodat ton. ah< 1 Medical Comfort* ; Payment 
of Wages and Discharge - The Maulers Duly in resjiect of the caasengers- The Master* 
financial Basponai hill tie* -The Master's Duty In respect of the Cargo-- The masters 
Duty to Case of Casualty— 1 The Masters Doty to <»«rtain Public Authorities The 
Makar's Duty to relation to Pilots, Signal*, Flap, and Light Dues— The Master's Duty 
upon Arrival at the Port of Discharge— Appendices relative to certain Legal Matter* : 
Board of Trade Certificates, Dietary Beales, Stowage of Drain Cargoes, Load f.lne Isfols- 
Hons, Life-saving Appliances, Carriage of rattle at Sea. Ac., <fte — Copious Index. 

* So intelligent M**»er snouUl fail t< add rros t«. Ms in: of necessary boo**. A (ew lines 
of It may save a uvtks s rax, axeman om.im wokit /.iwrjwo, Jamrnal of n»mw«rM. 

"Sbmxixle plain y written. In cisaa «nd nos tk< hhku usucaok, and will ba (bend of 
SVQi aasnci by the Shipmaster — ftrtfun T> nir A>"i#«r 

Bkcond Edition, Revised. With Ihagram*. Price *2*. 

Latitude and Longitude: 

How to Find them. 

By W. J. MILLAR, C.E., 

Lair Sr rr rUtry fa tK* InH '• f Knytn*** * and ShiphnUdem in Scotland. 

u Concisely and clearly WHITTEN . . . cannot but prove an acquisition 

to those studying Navigation.'*- Marine Engineer . 

“ Young 8e*m«D wiD find it handy and uttEFCL. simple and CLBA&-" The 

Rmgmeer. 


FIRST AID AT BEA. 

iBOOND Edition, Revised. With Coloured a and Numerous II lustra* 

tiotu, and oo uprising the latest Regulations Respecting the Cnrringe 
of Medical Stores on Board Ship. Price 6s. 

A MEDICAL AND SURGICAL HELP 

FOR SHIPMASTERS AND OFFICERS 

IN THE MERCHANT NAVY , 

by 

WM. J 0 HN 80 N SMITH, F.R.O.S., 

Principal Medical Officer, Seamen's Hospital, Greenwich. 

%• The s anmrto p of all interested la our Merchant Navy ts requested to this esseedtugfy 
useful and valuable work. It Is needless to say that It Is the outcome at many yean 
nuances, ixnunnY amongst Seamen. 

“iouun. jcirtci oca tmu huvcl ”—Tk* immcn 

\* Kor Complete lift of Otimy'* N AtrnOAl# $*K 1 M, mo p. 90. 
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OH ARLES GRIFFIN * 00.' S PUBLICATIONS 


QBXFYOra HAUTICAL SERIES. 

8eventh Edition. Sensed, with Chapter $ on Trim. Buoyancy, 
and Calculations. Numerous Illustrations. Handsome 
Cloth. Crown Svo. Prict 7s. Sd. 

KNOW YOUR OWN SHIP. 

By THOMAS WALTON, Naval Architect. 

SPECIALLY ARRANGED TO SUIT THE REQUIREMENTS OP SHIPS* OFFICE**, 
SHIPOWNERS, SUPERINTENDENTS, DRAUGHTSMEN, ENGINEERS. 

AND OTHERS. 


subjects as: — 

Displacement, 

Deadweight, 

Tonnage, 

Freeboard, 

Moments, 

Buoyancy, 

Strain, 

Structure, 


Stability, 

Bolling, 

Ballasting, 

Loading, 

Shifting Cargoes, 
Admission of Water, 
Sail Area, 

Ac., Ac. 


This work explains, in a simple manner, such important 


"* The little book will be found exceedingly handy by most officers and 
effioiali connected with fthippinff. . . . Mr- Walton’s work will obtain 

LASTING SUCCESS, because of its unique fitness for those for whom it has been 
written.*' — Shipping World . 

“ An EXCELLENT wokk, full of solid instruction and invaluable to every 
effioer of the Mercantile Marine who has his profession at heart." — Skipping. 

“ Not one of the 242 pages could well be spared. It will admirably fulfil its 
purpose . . . useful to ship owners, ship superintendents, ship draughts- 

men, and all interested in •hipping.*’— Liverpool Journal of Commerce. 

" A mass of very useful information, accompanied by diagrams and illus- 
trations, is given is a oompact form.*'— Fairplay. 

" We have found no one statement that we oould have wished differently 
expressed. The matter has, so far as dearness allows, been admirably oon- 
d ea ee d , and is simple enough to be understood by every seaman. Mar in e 


BY TH1 SAMI AUTHOR, 

Steel Slip: Their Constructioa and Maintenance. 

(See peg© 38.) 
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ENGINEER! NO AND MECHANICS. 


Jtranr Out. Fifteenth Edition, Thoroughly Rrr%*td f EnU*rytd % amt Htmt 
Throughout. Demy #ro, Cloth. Wuh Numerous Additional 
JUustratums, win end from Working Drawing*. 21e. net. 

A MANUAL OF 

MARINE ENGINEERING: 

COMPRISING THE DESIGNING, CONSTRUCTION, AND 
WORKING OF MARINE MACHINERY. 

By A. E, SEATON, M. InsUC. E., M. Inst. Meeh* B., 
M.Inst~N.A. 


General Contents. — Part I.— Principles of Marine Propulsion, 
Part II. — Principle* of Steam Engineering Part III. — Details of 
Marine Engines : Design and Calculation* for Cylinders, Pistons, Valves, 
Expansion Valvea, &c. Paht IV.- Propellers. Part V r . — Boilers. 
Part IV. — Miscellaneous. 


Hons at tbs leading Types and the Revised Rules of the Bwrmn f'eriUu 


" In tbe three- told capacity of enabling » Ntudem to ieam bow to design, construct, 
sod work a Marine $team-Rnsnne. Mr. Meatou’s Manual ties so ai »aL.**— Timm. 

“ By fkr the satT Manual in existence. . . Gives a complete account j 1 thr 
mar hods of solvi ng, with the utmost possible socmomy, the problem* before the Marin* 

* 7 The Student, Draughtsman, and Kugtueer will find thu sort the moot v*i.uaBL» 
HandsoOK of Ref e ren ce on the Marine Kngine now m existence. "—Mirim Engineer. 


Seventh Edition, Thoroughly Revised. Pocket-Hue, Leather. 8s. Sd. 
A POCKET-BOOK OF 

MARINE ENGINEERING ROLES AND TABLES, 


FOR THE USE OF 


Marine Engineers, Naval Architects, Designers, Draughtsmen, 
Superintendents and Others. 

BY 

A. E. SEATON, M.I.O.E., M.I.Mech.E, M.I.N.A., 


BL M. ROUNTHWAITE, M.LMecKE., M.I.N.A. 

M AnousLV ruunu iu pwrpos */’’— Mmrim Engineer. 

B R. CUNNINGHAM, 

DOCKS: THEIR CONSTRUCTION A MAINTENANCE. 

(Sae page 27.) 
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OHABLB8 GRIFFIN A OO.’S PUBLICATIONS. 


WORKS BY PROF. ROBERT H. SMITH, Assoe.M.LC.E., 

M INK Ml. ELK. M mU. Whit, Seta., M OrdMdn 

THE CALCULUS FOR ENGINEERS 
AND PHYSICISTS, 

Applied to Technical Problems. 

WITH EXTENSIVE 

CLASSIFIED REFERENCE LIST OF INTSOR^LUI. 

By PROF ROBERT H. SMITH. 

aHMHTKP rt 

R. F. M V I R H E A D, M. A., B. Sc., 

formerly Clerk Fellow of U burrow University, and Lecturer on Mathematic* at 
Maeon Col loft 

In (Jrown 8w>, extra, with Diairram* and Folding- Platt. 8a. 6dL 

* 4 Paor. R. H. Hmith'r book will be wrvircabVr in rendering • hard rued as KAST as imaoftcv 
4 IM for the non-mathcmatical Student and Engineer Atknurvm 

" Interesting d Ingram*, with practical iWuatratlfti* »>t actual oirtirrence, are to be found hem 
tn abundance Tbs vast courtier* cLaeairirn aaraamo tabu will prove very naafhl to 
•av inp the time of thoar a ho want an iwuyral in a hurry * — TKt Kmvinsrr. 


MEASUREMENT CONVERSIONS 

(English and French) : 

28 GRAPHIC TABLES OR DIAGRAMS. 

Showing at a glance the Mutual Conversion of Mxaauiuemkxtm 
in Different Units 

Of Lengths. Areas. Volumes, Weights, Stresses, Densities, Quantities 
of Work, Horse Powers, Temperatures, Ac. 
for the USB of £ngi»esrg Surveyor*, Architect*, Contractor*. 

In dto , Board s. 7s. 6d . 


• # Prof. Smith’s Con version -Tables form the most unique and com- 
prehensive collection ever placed before the profession. By their use much 
time and labour will be saved, and the chances of error in calculation 
diminished. It is believed that henceforth no Engineer's Office will be 
considered oomplete without them. 

" The work to iMvaujAmuL"— Oeilnr* ( tomkw 

" Ought to be to miT office where even oooaekmal ew in wtoM art required. . . . fret 
turn > tabu* form very sxcmuuuv cmacrt os reealta ."— JBeetrieml Mtmim. 

** Prof. Smith deaerate the hearty thanka, not oaly of Um RaoiamuL, but o t tlir fYi aamaini 
Wobhk for having smoothed the way for Um anorrio* of the Karmic Btmmm at Xaasvanannt 
a auhjeat which to now eaaamtof peat importance aa a factor to main tain tof oar aoxa upas 
roasiaa rxADa."— TW M m e k i m m y Market 
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ENGINEERING AND MECHANICS. 


0 


In Large 8vo. 

CHEMISTRY 


Handsome Cloth. 10 b. fki 

FOR ENGINEERS. 


IT 

BERTRA M BLOU NT, A *i> 

F.I.C., F.C.S., A. ICE.. 

Ooiiulttai Chnbt to th« Crown Afrou for 
th» Oolontea 


A. O. BLOXAM, 

p i.c , m, 

CoomiltUm (hernlat, M«od Dm Cbomtatry 
l>«*perUnrui. MoUImuIUui Inn. 

Now Ortm 


UNREAL CONTE If TS -- Introduction Chemistry of the Chief Materials 
of Oeastgnctlon Source* of Energy Chemistry of ateamreislng - Chemis- 
try of Lubrication and Lubricant*— Metallurgical Processes* need In the 
Winning and Manufacture of Metals ^ 

“The Mthom bave auocs*p*i> beyond *J) '<ap*cutUm. and have produced a wnrhj-wblNtfc 
i * aid sJrtre run* Hit*» tu tbw iunginmr and Manufacturer — Tht Tim** 

"Piucncu raaoooaocT ... an aoxisabiji mr-iooi, uwful not only to Htudeata, 
bat to Rvm*MWMM and Mawaofta* or woaaa ia raaraanxo vun and mraorr*? raocsaaae 

Jmxammn. 

“A book worthy to take Kiai usi . . , treatment of tlve *«ojert «: «a«hoo» rtf**, 
particular^ good. . . Waui oajs and tte pr<>«lurtir»u c (early worked mil We 

WABVX.T aaCOMMSan the work " — ioumml oflhM t 


For Companion Volume by the sanu* Authors, see *• ( hkmimtbt 
for Mantfacturkkr/' p 71 Gtntral < ataloyu*'. 

WORKS by WALTER R. BROWNE, M.A., M.lNST.C.E., 

Late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 


THE STUDENT’S MECHANICS 

An Introduction to the Study of Force and Motion. 

With Diagrams. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 4 *. 6d. 

** Qw ia *tyl« and practical in method, Tm* Stvdbwt'* Much a me*' ia ewMy «e W 
recommended from all points ef ww *' -Atkt nmum 


FOUNDATIONS OF MECHANICS. 

Papers reprinted from the Enginur, In Crown 8vo, is. 


Demy 8vo, with Numerous Illustrations, 9 *. 

FUEL AND WATER : 

▲ Mannal for TTsora of Stear^ and Water. 

»» Pmor. FRANZ SCHWACKHOKER or Vienna, and 
WALTER R. BROWNE. M.A., C.E. 

Gaunt* a i Cow T aw T k — Heat and Coanbuaboo— Fu«., Vanette* ot~ Pmna Arrange- 
m e nt* : Furnace, Floca, Chimney — The Boiler, Choice of - Variebc* — Feed 'water 
Haateea— Steam Pip — W ater : C mw poe h i o n, Purification— Prevention of Scale, Ac., Ac. 
“The Section on Heat ia one of the beet aod moat load ever written . *— A ye a e rr. 
“Cannot fad to be valuable to thouaamla u*ing team power. Rmh m+jr Engjamr, 

LONDON CHARLES SRIFFIN A CO.. LIMITED, EXETER STREET, 8TR/UHL 
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Second Edition, Revised and Enlaegkd. 

With Tables, Illustration* in the Text, and 37 Lithographic Plaice. Madjum 
Sro. Handsome Cloth. 30&. 

SEWAGE DISPOSAL WORKS: 

A Guide to the Construction of Works for the Prevention of the 
Pollution by Sewage of Rivers and Estuaries. 

By W. SANTO CRIMP, M.Inst.C.E., F.G.S., 

Late Auiitani Rnfioetr, London County Council 


PART l.— Antroductory. PART 11. —Sewage Disposal Works in 
Operation— Their Construction, Maintenance, and Cost. 

*, * From the fact of the Author’s having, for some years, had charge of the Main 
Drainage Works of the Northern Section of the Metropolis, the chapter 00 London will be 
found to contain many important details which would nee otherwise have been available. 

" All Demons interested in Sanitary Scsoooe owe a debt of gratitude to Mr. Cramp. . . 
Has work trill be especially useful to Sanitary Authorities and their advisers . . 

■Ml NO* TIT PRACTICAL AND UJMtFUL.'' —LoUCft 

Probably the most coserurra and srst TaasTisa on the subject which has appeared 
in our iangsume Will prove of the greatest use to all who have the problem 

Sewage Disposal to fees Edinintrfk MttHemi Journal. 

Beautifully Illu**ratert 9 with Numerous Plate*, Diagram*, and 
Figure * in the Text. $D. net. 

TRADES’ WASTE! 

ITS TREATMENT AND UTILISATION. 

A Handbook for Borough Engineers, Surveyors, Architects, and Analysts. 

By W. NAYLOR, F.C.S.,, A. M.Inst.C.E., 

Chief Inspector of Klvera, Rlbhle Joint Committee. 

Cjntmnts —I. Introduction. — II. Chemical Engineering.— III. — Wool Degreasing 
and Grease Beoovery. — IV. Textile Industries ; Calico Bleaching and Dyeing.— V. Dyeing 
and Calloo- Printing.— VI. Tanning and Fell mougery.— VII. Brewery and Distillery 
Waste,— VIII, Paper Mill Refuse, —IX. General Trades' Waste. — INDEX. 

“There is probably no pardon In England to-day better fitted to deal rationally with 
euoh a subject,”— British Sanitarian. 

** The work is thoroughly practical, and will serve at* a handbook In the future for those 
who have to encounter the problem* disowned." — Chemical Trade Journal. 


In Crown 8vo, Extra. With Illustrations. 8s. 6d. 

CALCAREOUS CEMENTS: 

THEIR NATURE, PREPARATION, AND U8E8. 

By GILBERT R. REDGRAVE. Assoc Inst. C.E, 

Amtotant S ec r etary for Tscfcnoleey, Board of Education. Booth KamdngNm 

“ brvstJSiLB to the Student, Arohttoot, and Engineer B u ilH mf Jfessa 
M Win be eeefal to all latereeted tn she auararaorema, ora, and turn of Oarnaa- 
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ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING. 

Second Edition, Revised, in Large Sue. Handsome Cloth. Prefusefy 
llhutrat*d with Hates, Diagrams , and Figures. 24 s. net. 

CENTRAL ELECTRICAL STATIONS: 

Their Design, Organisation, and Management. 

ByCHAS. H. WORI>lNGHAM, A.K.C., M.Inst.C.E., M. Inst.M*ch.E., 

Let* Memb. of Council Inst. E. E., and Electrical Engineer to the City of Manchester ; 
Electrical Engineer-in-Chief to the Admiralty. 

ABRIDGED CONTENTB. 

Introdu cto ry. — Central Station Work as a Profession —A» an Investment —The Estab* 
tishiaent of a Central Station —Systems of Supply.— s ute,— Architecture. — Plant.-* Boilers — 
Systems of Draught and Waste Heat Economy — Coal Handling. Weighing, and Stmfng — 
Tne Transmission of Steam — Generators — Condensing Appliances — bwitchfog 'Gear, 
Instruments, and Connections. — Distributing Mams — Insulation, Resistance, and Coat. — 
Dittribudng Networks — Service Mains and Feeders — Testing Mains. — Meters and 
Appliances — Standardising and Testing Laboratory —-Secondary Batteries,— Street light- 
hg. — Cost. — General Organisation — Main* Department — Installation Department — 
Standardising Department. — Drawing Office — Clerical Department — The Consumer.— 
Routine and Main Laying — Ittnax 

“One of the mo«t VAt-irAtn.it coKTKiBfTioN* to Central Station literature we have had 
far some time." EUittuity 


ELECTRICITY CONTROL. 

A Treattaa on Elestrieity Switchgear And Systems of Transmission 

By LEONARD ANDREWS. M.I.E.E., 

Ei-McmUr of Council of the Incor orated Municipal Electrical Association ; Consulting 
Electrical Engineer to the Hastings Corporation, Ac., i . 

General Principles of Switchgear Design, —Construct onal Details — Circuit Breakers or 
Arc Interrupting Devices.— Automatically Operated Circuit Breakers.- Alternating Reverse 
Current Device*. -- Arrangement of 'Bus Bars, and Apparatus for Parallel Running.— 
General Arrangement of Controlling Apparatus for High Tension System*. — General 
Arrangement of Controlling Apparatus tor Low Tension System* — Example* of Complete 
Installations. — Long Distance Pransniiasi^n Schemes 

t 


Sixteenth Edition, Thoroughly Revised and Enlarged. 


A POCKET-BOOK 


OF 

ELECTRICAL RULES & TABLES 

FOB TUB USB OF RLBCTB FCfA US AND BNGtNBRRS. 

By JOHN MUNRO, C.E., A Peof. JAMIESON, M.Iwrr.C.E., F.R.8.B. 
With Numerous Diagrams. Pocket Size. Leather, 8*. 6d. 

91 HIBAI OOHriKU 

Unit* of Measurement- — Measure*. — Testing. — Conductors. — Dielectrics- — Submarine 
Cables. — Te leg r ap hy. — Electro-Chemistry- — Electro- Metallurgy. — Batteries. — Dynamos sad 
Motors. — Tr ansfo rmers. — Electric Lighting.— Miscellaneous. — Logarithms. — Appendices. 

M Womxmhrfoxxv PitmcT . . . . Worthy of the highest oomMskam we cm 

give it.” — Btectridmu. 

•“The Bmuito Vaun of Mssen Mono and jAwasoifi Poocbt-Bom **- 
CMm/Ma 
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By FE0FES80R8 J, HL POYNTINQ k J. J. THOMSON. 

Is Five Volumes, Large 8m Bold Separately. 

A TEXT-BOOK OF PHYSICS. 


J. E. POYNTING, 

»c.d., 

Into Vbtlow of Trinity OoIIm*, Cue hrM**» 
rw fa wnr Phjndea, brrtntnirhain 
Unifenlly. 


J. J. THOMSON, 

V.JL, I.U, 

Fallow of Trinity OUese, OuabHdea; Prsi 
<»f Experiment*] Phyrtoe In tta* Untveratty 
of Cambrhig* 


Introductory VouMi', fully Illustrated. Sstoovp Edition, Revised. 

Frioe 10®. 6d. « 

PROPERTIES OF MATTER. 

Ooimurm. — ©ravitetion. — The Acceleration of Gravity. — ElaatlcJty. — atrewo end 
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